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The Early Norman Castles of England 


PART II. 


31. a ee aa castle is not spoken of in Domesday 

Book by its French name, but there can be hardly any 
doubt that it is ‘ the castle of Ibert,’ which is twice mentioned and 
several times alluded to in the clamores, or disputed claims, which 
are enrolled at the end of the list of landsin Yorkshire belonging to 
the tenants in chief.' The existence of Ilbert’s castle at Pontefract 
in the eleventh century is made certain by a charter (only an early 
copy of which is now extant) in the archives of the duchy of 
Lancaster, in which William Rufus at his accession regrants to 
Ibert de Lacy ‘the custom of the castelry of his castle, as he had 
in the Conqueror’s days and in those of the bishop of Bayeux.’ ? 
As Mr. Holmes remarks, this carries us back to four years before 
the compilation of Domesday Book, since Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
whom William had left as regent during his absence in Normandy, 
was arrested and imprisoned in 1082. Another charter, which is 
a confirmation by the second Ilbert de Lacy of the ecclesiastical 
gifts of Ibert I and Robert, his son, states that the chapel of 
St. Clement in the castle of Pontefract was founded by Ilbert I in 
the reign of William II.* 

Pontefract is called Kirkby in some of the earlier charters, and 
this was evidently the English (or rather the Danish) name of the 
place. It lay within the manor of Tateshall, which is supposed to 

1 D.B. i. 373 b. 

? Cited in Holmes’s History of Pontefract, p. 62. * Monast. Angl. v. 128. 
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be the same as Tanshelf, a name still preserved in the neighbour- 
hood of, but not exactly at, Pontefract. Tanshelf claims to be the 
Taddenescylf mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, where Edgar 
received the submission of the Yorkshire Danes in 947.4 There is 
no proof that the hill at Kirkby was fortified before the Conquest, 
but it would be equally difficult to prove that it was not. It was a 
steep headland rising out of the plain of the Aire, and needing only 
to be scarped by art and to have a ditch cut across its neck to be 
almost impregnable. It lay scarcely a mile east of the Roman 
road from Doncaster to Castleford and the north. Kirkby is not 
mentioned in the Survey, but Tateshall was a rather large manor, 
having soke in seven other places and over some odd carucates in 
three other places. It had belonged to King Edward. 

It is no part of our task to trace the fortunes of this famous 
castle, which was considered in the middle ages to be the key of 
Yorkshire.’ In spite of the labels affixed to the walls we venture 
to assert with some confidence that none of the masonry now 
visible belongs to Norman times, except the remains of the chapel 
of St. Clement’s. The structural history of the castle was probably 
this: Ilbert de Lacy, one of the greatest of the Norman tenants in 
chief in Yorkshire,® built in this naturally defensive situation a 
castle of earth and wood, like other Norman castles, exceptional 
only in having a motte at each end. Whether he found the place 
already defended by earthen banks, and by a ditch cut across the 
headland, we do not attempt to decide, but analogy makes it 
almost certain that the mottes were his work, and were crowned by 
wooden towers. The western motte, which was at least partially 
scraped out of the soft sandstone rock, is now disguised by the 
remarkable keep which has been built up round it. This keep 
consists at present of two enormous round towers and the ruins of 
a third; but, as a fourth side is vacant, it may reasonably be 
conjectured that there was a fourth roundel.’ If the plan was a 
quatrefoil it exactly resembled that of the keep of York, which is 
now ascertained to belong to the reign of Henry III; and the very 
little detail that is left, or has been preserved by drawings, 
confirms this view. Probably the keep at Pontefract was copied 
from the royal experiment at York, though it differed from it in 

* It is not necessary to discuss the meaning of the name Pontefract, since, for 
whatever reason it was given, it was clearly bestowed by the Norman settlers. 

5 *Castrum de Pontefracto est quasi clavis in comitatu Ebor.’ (Letter of Ralph 
Nevill to Henry III, Foedera, i. 429, cited by Holmes, Pontefract, p: 194.) 


* The Conqueror had given him more than two hundred manors in Yorkshire 
(Yorks. Arch. Journal, xiv. 17). . 

” Four roundels are indicated in the plate given in Fox’s History of Pontefract, 
‘from a drawing in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries.’ But the drawing is 
so incorrect in some points that it can hardly be relied upon for others. There were 
only three round towers in Leland’s time, but one of them may have been masked 
by constructions on the platform. 
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that it actually revetted the motte itself. There is no ditch 
now round the motte, but we venture to think that the ditch 
is indicated by the position of the postern in Piper’s Tower, which 
seems to mark its outlet. It appears to have been partly filled up 
during the great siege of Pontefract in 1648; * but it must have 
been partially obliterated by the formation of the platform from 
which the motte now rises, which was probably no part of the 
original work. Excavation only can decide this question. 

The eastern motte has not even been noticed by the many 
writers on Pontefract Castle ; yet it seems evident that the hill now 
at the east end is not made up entirely of the ruins of John of 
Gaunt’s magnificent building there, by which the motte was 
probably as completely revetted as its western fellow had been at 
an earlier period. Even a vestige of the ditch probably remains in 
the deep sallyport on the north side. 

These two mottes are probably alluded to in an inquisition of 
1361 copied by Dodsworth, which says that ‘the foresaid castell 
within the wall is worth nothing yearly, because it needs much 
reperation of the walls, houses, and motes.’* If ‘ mote’ here repre- 
sents the Latin mota, we have to remark that mota in medieval docu- 
ments always means a motte, and never a ditch, for which fossatum 
is the invariable word. The learned Muratori has some sharp criti- 
cism of Spelman for translating mota as moat in his Glossary. 

It is generally said that the area of Pontefract Castle is seven 
acres, but the measurements of the bailey given by Holmes work 
out to about three. Probably the measurement of seven acres 
includes the barbican or Main Guard, and an outer bailey which 
once covered the approach on the south side. The shape of the main 
bailey is an irregular oval, determined by the hill on which it stands. 

The value of the manor of Tateshall had fallen at the time of 
the Survey from 20/. to 15/., an unusual circumstance in the case 
of a manor which has become the site of an important castle ; but 
the number of ploughs in the manor had decreased by half, 
and we may infer that Tateshall had not recovered from the great 
devastation of Yorkshire in 1068, 


32. RayiercH.—‘ In this manor Sweyn has made his castle.’ ! 
Sweyn was the son of Robert Fitz Wymare, one of the Norman 
favourites of Edward the Confessor. Robert was sheriff of Essex 
under Edward and William, and Sweyn appears to have succeeded 


® Drake’s account of the siege says that there was a hollow place betwixt Piper’s 
Tower and the Round Tower, all the way down to the well; the gentlemen and 
soldiers all fell to carrying earth and rubbish, and so filled up the place in a little 
space (quoted in Holmes’s Manual of Pontefract Castle). 

® «Notes on the Wapentake of Osgoldcross’ (Yorks. Arch. Journ. xxxviii. 262), 

” Antiquitates Italicae, ii. 504, 

1 “Tn hoe manerio fecit Suenus suum castellum’ (D. B. ii. 43 b). 
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his father in this office.? Sweyn built his castle on land which 
had not belonged to his father, so Rayleigh cannot be the Robert’s 
castle of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, to which some of the Norman 
adventurers fied on the triumph of Earl Godwin. There is a fine 
motte at Rayleigh, and a semicircular bailey attached; the ditch 
round the whole is still well marked. .There is not a vestige of 
masonry, and it is probable that there was never anything there 
but a wooden castle. But the castle is mentioned as late as the 
reign of Henry II.'* The whole area of the castle, including the 
ditches and banks, is about 3} acres. The value of the manor had 
risen since the Conquest. It was only a small manor, with no soke. 


33. Ruvuppian.—The whole passage about Rhuddlan in Domes- 
day Book is worth quoting. 


Earl Hugh [of Chester] holds Roelent of the king. Englefield lay 
there in the time of King Edward, and it was entirely waste. Earl 
Edwin held it. When Earl Hugh received it it was still waste. Now he 
has in demesne half the castle which is called Roelent, and is the caput 
of this estate. Robert of Roelent holds of Earl Hugh half of the same 
castle and of the borough, in which Robert has ten burghers’ houses and 
half of the church. .. . There is a new borough there and eighteen burghers’ 
houses. . . . In this manor of Roelent a castle has lately been built, which 
is also called Roelent.'4 


Rhuddlan of course is in Flintshire, but the victorious campaign of 
Earl Harold in 1063 had added a considerable part of North Wales 
to the dominion of England, and what is now Flintshire is reckoned 
in the Survey as part of Cheshire. As such it had formed part of 
the earldom of Edwin. King Griffith, who made himself master of 
all Wales towards the end of Edward the Confessor’s reign, had a 
‘palace’ at Rhuddlan, probably a wooden hall, which was burnt by 
Harold in 1063.5 After this Rhuddlan remained waste or 
uninhabited till William’s days, as Domesday Book very clearly 
tells us.'* Though the name Englefield seems to show that there 

'? Freeman, N. C. ii. 329, and iv. note H. 

8 Pipe Rolls, xiii. 134, xix. 23; and in 27 Henry II. 

«Hugo comes tenet de rege Roelent. Ibi T. R. E. iacebat Englefield, et tota 


erat wasta. Edwinus comes tenebat. Quando Hugo comes recepit similiter erat 
wasta. Modo habet in dominio medietatem castelli quod Roelent vocatur, et caput 


est huius terrae.... Robertus de Roclent tenet de Hugone comite medietatem 
eiusdem castelli et burgi,in quo habet ipse Robertus 10 burgenses et medietatem 
ecclesie. . . . Ibi est novus burgus et in eo 18 burgenses. . . . In ipso manerio est 


factum noviter castellum similiter Roeland appellatum’ (D. B. i. 269 a, 1). 

*% A.-S. C. 1063. See also Freeman, N. C. ii. 683. 

‘® Domesday says that Robert de Roelent held Nortwales under the king, and also 
Ros and Reweniou; the last two districts roughly correspond to the modern shire of 
Denbigh. The line of Anglo-Norman advance in North Wales is indicated by the 
mottes of Rhuddlan, Hawarden, Mold, Basingwerk, Caergwrle, Wrexham, Yale, and 
Dernion, and those of Aberlleinog, Conway, Aber, Bangor (?), and Carnarvon, where 
Hugh Lupus, the Norman earl of Chester, is said to have built castles. Some of these 
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was some English settlement in the district, it is plain that there 
was no fortification at Rhuddlan before the ‘ castle newly erected’ by 
Earl Hugh and his vassal Robert de Roelent.'’ The motte of this 
castle still stands, to the south of the magnificent castle of Edward 
I, together furnishing a notable proof of the progress made between 
the eleventh century and the thirteenth century. In Gough’s time 
the motte was still ‘ surrounded with a very deep ditch, including 
the abbey, and falling into that of the castle.’ Nothing can be 
seen of this ditch now, except on the south side of the motte, 
where a deep ravine enters from the river. It is, therefore, 
impossible to recover the area or shape of the bailey. The motte 
is now called Abbot Hill, and not Tut Hill,’* as it was called in 
Gough’s time. As from Gough’s description it was within the 
precincts of the priory of Black Friars, founded in the thirteenth 
century, itis extremely probable that Edward I gave the site of the 
old castle to the Dominicans when he built his new one.'® The fact 
that the work in the Edwardian castle is all of one date suggests 
that it was built on a new site. 

The value of the manor and berewicks of Rhuddlan, of which 
there were a great many, for Rhuddlan was the centre of a large 
district, had risen from nothing to 231. 13s. 

The mention of the novus burgus by the Survey calls for a few 
words. Our older antiquaries, finding that the word buwrgenses 
was commonly used in Domesday Book in connexion with a site 
where a castle existed, formed the mistaken idea that a burgus 
necessarily implied a castle. But a buwrgus was the same thing as 
a burh, that is, a borough or fortified town. It may have existed 
long before the castle, or it may have sprung up after the castle 


mottes may be of the time of Henry II, as Basingwerk probably is. Dernion Castle is 
mentioned in the Pipe Rolls of Henry II (ii. 26), and is possibly Rug, at the head of 
the valley of Edeyrnion, where there is a motte. Domesday Book says that Rainald, 
a man of Earl Roger’s (probably Rainald de Bailleul, the builder of Oswestry Castle), 
has two fines in Wales, Chenlei and Derniov (i. 255a,1). Yale Castle was undoubtedly 
on the motte Tomen y Roddwy, which Leland noticed halfway between Vale Crucis 
and Ruthin. It is commonly attributed to Owen Gwynedd in the twelfth century, 
because he occupied it then. For Ros and Reweniou see Mr. W. H. Stephenson’s map 
of England before the Norman Conquest, in Poole’s Historical Atlas. 

 Ordericus refers as follows to the building of Rhuddlan Castle: ‘ Decreto regis 
oppidum contra Guallos apud Rodelentem constructum est, et Roberto, ut ipse pro 
defensione Anglici regni barbaris opponeretur, datum est.’ 

* Tut or toot hill means ‘look-out’ hill, and is not unfrequently given to 
abandoned mottes. The word is still used in mining works. Cf. Christison’s Zarly 
Fortifications in Scotland, p. 16. 

’ Such presentations of old castle sites, and of old wooden castles, to the church 
were not uncommon. We have seen how the site of Montacute Castle was given to 

Cluniac monks (ante, p. 238). Thicket Priory, in Yorkshire, occupied the site of 
the castle of Wheldrake ; and William de Albini gave the site and materials of the 
old castle of Buckenham, in Norfolk, to the priory which he founded there. The 
materials, but not the site, of the wooden castle of Montferrand were given in Stephen’s 
reign to Meaux Abbey, and served to build some of the monastic offices. 
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was built. The latter case was very common, for a nobleman 

who built a castle would almost certainly build a burgus near it, 

because it was to his advantage to do so. In exchange for the 

protection offered by the borough wall or bank he could demand 
gablum, or rent, from the burghers ; he could compel them to grind 
their corn at his mill and bake their bread in his oven; he could 
exact tolls on all commodities entering the borough, and if there 
was a market he would receive a eertain percentage on all sales. 
The borough was, therefore, to him an important source of revenue. 
The immediate establishment of a borough at Rhuddlan, as soon as 
the castle was built on the deserted banks of the Clwydd, is a very 
interesting fact. In some places a ‘ new borough’ is clearly a new 
suburb, doubtless having its own fortifications, built specially for 
the protection of the Norman settlers, as at Norwich and Notting- 
ham. This cannot have been the case at a place so entirely waste 
(tota wasta) as Rhuddlan. 


84. Ricnarp’s Castte.—There can be little doubt that this is 
the castle referred to in Domesday Book under the name of 
Avreton. Richard’s Castle is not far from Overton (Avreton), on 
the northern border of Hereford. It is mentioned in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle as the castle of Richard Scrob, one of Edward the 
Confessor’s Norman favourites and his sister’s son. At the time of 
the survey Richard was dead, and the castle was held by his son 
Osbern, and it is noted that he pays 10s., but the castle is worth 
20s. to its owner. Its value was the same as in King Edward’s 
time, a fact worth noting, as it coincides with the assumption 
that this was a pre-Conquest castle. There is a motte at Richard’s 
Castle, and a small bailey which is roughly square with rounded 
corners. The fragments of masonry which remain on the motte 
are later than the eleventh century.”' The whole area of the castle 
is about three acres. Avreton was not the centre of a soke, but 
appears to have lain in the manor of Ludeford. 










85. Ricumonp.—As in the case of Pontefract, this other great 
Yorkshire castle is not mentioned by name in Domesday Book, nor 
is there any allusion to it except a casual mention in the Recapitu- 
lation that Earl Alan has 199 manors in his castlery, and that 
besides the castlery he has forty-three manors.” The castle, 
however, must have been built at the date of the Survey, which 
was completed only a year before William I’s death; for during 
William’s lifetime Earl Alan, the first holder of the fief, gave the 












20 *TIsdem Osbernus habet 23 homines in castello Avreton et reddit 10 solidos. 
Valet ei castellum hoe 20 solidos’ (D. B. i. 186 b). 

2 Clark, Medieval Military Architecture, ii. 402. 

*2 ¢ Comes Alanus habet in sua castellata 199 maneria. ... Praeter castellariam 
habet 43 maneria’ (D. B. i. 381 a, 2). 
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chapel in the castle of Richmond to the abbey of St. Mary at York, 
which he had founded.2* The name of course is French, and it 
seems impossible now to discover what English vill name it has 
displaced.** It is certainly a case in which the Norman castle was 
not placed in the seat of the former Saxon proprietor, but in the 
site which seemed most defensible to the Norman owner. The 
lands of Earl Alan in the wapentake of Gilling had belonged to the 
Saxon Earl Edwin, and thus cannot have fallen to Alan’s share 
before Edwin’s death in 1071. The Genealogia published by Dods- 
worth in the Monasticon (from a manuscript compiled in the reign of 
Edward III) says that Earl Alan first built Richmond Castle, near 
his chief manor of Gilling, to defend his people against the attacks 
of the disinherjted English and Danes.” The passage has been 
modified by Camden, who says that Alan ‘ thought himself not safe 
enough in Gilling;’ and this has been interpreted to mean 
that Alan originally built his castle at Gilling, and removed it to 
Richmond ; but it does not really bear this meaning.” 

Richmond Castle differs from most of the castles in our Domes- 
day list in that it has no motte. Yet it would be rash to assert 
that it never hadone. The ground plan, indeed, is exactly that of a 
motte and bailey castle. At the apex of the large triangular bailey 
may be seen in old maps a smaller roundish enclosure, just large 
enough to be the base of a motte. This ward, in the middle ages, 
formed the barbican to the castle; it can now only just be traced. 
We have already seen that at Chepstow and Gloucester the mottes 
were transformed into barbicans. But we shall not venture to 
insist that there was once a motte at Richmond; the proof is 
insufficient. It is possible that the powerful earl who founded the 
castle designed from the first to have a stone keep, though the 
design was not carried out for some eighty years. The present 
keep is attributed by the Genealogia cited above to Earl Conan, 


*8 This is stated in a charter of Henry II, which carefully recapitulates the gifts 
of the different benefactors to St. Mary’s (Mon. Angl. iii. 548). It is curious that the 
charter of William II, the first part of which is an inspeximus of a charter of 
William I, does not mention this chapel in the castle. 

* Mr. Skaife, the editor of the Yorkshire Domesday, thinks that it was at 
Hinderlag, but without giving his reasons. But Hinderlag, at the time of the Survey, 
was in the hands of an under-tenant (Yorks. Arch. Journ. pt. lii. pp. 527, 530). 

*% «Hic Alanus primo incepit facere castrum et munitionem iuxta manerium 
suum capitale de Gilling pro tuitione suorum contra infestationes Anglorum tune 
ubique exhaeredatorum, similiter et Danorum, et nominavit dictum castrum Richmond 
suo ydiomate Gallico, quod sonat Latine divitem montem, in editiori et fortiori loco 
sui territorii situatum ’ (Mon. Angl. v. 574). 

26 There are no remains of fortification at Gilling, but about a mile and a half 
away there is, or was (nothing could be heard of it on a recent visit), an oval enclosure 
called Castle Hill, of which a plan is given in McLaughlan’s paper, Arch@ol. Journal, 
vol. vi. It had no motte. Mr. Clark says,‘ The mound at Gilling has been removed ;’ 
it probably never existed except in his imagination. 
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who reigned from 1148 to 1171.” Some entries in the Pipe Rolls 
make it probable that it was finished by Henry II, who kept the 
castle in his own hands after the death of Conan.” There are 
some indications at Richmond that the first castle was of stone and 
not of earth and wood. The walls do not stand on earthen banks ; 
the Norman curtain can still be traced on two sides of the castle, 
and on the west side it seems of early construction, containing a 
great deal of herring-bone work, and might possibly be the work of 
Earl Alan. 

According to the measurements given in the old plan published 
by Clarkson” the whole area of the castle contained only about 
three and a half acres, including the annexe known as the Cockpit. 
Other authorities give the area as five acres. The Cockpit was 
enclosed in Norman times, for it has a Norman gateway in its wall. 

As we do not know the name of the site of Richmond before the 
Conquest, and as the name of Richmond is not mentioned in 
Domesday, we cannot tell whether the value had risen or fallen. 
But no part of Yorkshire was more flourishing at the time of the 
Survey than this wapentake of Gilling, which belonged to Earl 
Alan; in no district, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
York, are there so many places where the value has risen. Yet the 
greater part of it was let out to under-tenants. 


36. Rocuester.—Under the heading of Aylsford, Kent, the 
Survey tells us that ‘the bishop of Rochester holds as much of this 
land as is worth 17s. 4d. in exchange for the land in which the castle 
sits.’ *° Rochester was a Roman castrum, and portions of its 
Roman wall have recently been found.*! The fact that various old 
charters speak of the castellum of Rochester has led some authori- 
ties to believe that there was a castle there in Saxon times, but the 
context of these charters shows plainly that the words castellum 
Roffense were equivalent to castrum Roffense or Hrofesceastre.*” 
Otherwise there is not a particle of evidence for the existence of 
a castle at Rochester in pre-Norman times, and the passage in 
Domesday Book quoted above shows that William’s castle was a 
new erection, built on land obtained by exchange from the church. 

*7 The Genealogia in the Monasticon (v. 574) says from 1166 to 1170; the 
chronicles given at the beginning of Morice’s Bretagne give the dates as above. 

* Henry spent 511. 11s. 3d. in 1171 on ‘operationes domorum et turris,’ and 
301. 6s. in 1174 on ‘ operationes castelli et domorum.’ 

2° Clarkson’s History of Richmond. 

* D.B. i. 2b: ‘Episcopus de Rouecestre, pro excambio terrae in qua castellum 
sedet, tantum de hac terra tenet quod 17 sol. et 4 den. valet.’ 

*! See Mr. George Payne’s paper on ‘Roman Rochester,’ in Archaeologia 
Cantiana, vol. xxi. Mr. Hope tells me that parts of all the four sides are left. 

*® Thus Egbert of Kent, 765, gives ‘terram intra castelli moenia supranominati, 
id est Hrofesgestri, unum viculum cum duobus jugeribus’ (Kemble, i. 138); and 
Offa speaks of the ‘episcopum castelli quod nominatur Hrofescester’ (Earle, 
Land Charters, p. 60). 
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Outside the line of the Roman wall, to the south of the city, 
and west of the south gate, there is a district called Boley or Bullie 
Hill, which at one time was included in the fortifications of the 
castle. It is a continuation of the ridge on which the castle stands, 
and has been separated from it by an artificial ditch of Roman date. 
This ditch once entirely surrounded it, and though it was partly 
filled up in the eighteenth century its line can still be traced. The 
area enclosed by this ditch was about three acres ; the form appears 
to have been oblong. In the grounds of Satis House, one of the 
villas which have been built on this site, there still remains a 
conical artificial mound, much reduced in size, as it has been con- 
verted into a pleasure ground with winding walks, but the retain- 
ing walls of these walks are composed of old materials, and towards 
the river-side there are still vestiges of a wall.** We venture to 
think that it cannot reasonably be doubted that this Boley Hill 
and its motte formed the original site of the (probably) wooden 
castle of William the Conqueror. Its nature, position, and size 
correspond to what we have already observed as characteristic of 
the first castles of the Conquest. It stands on land which originally 
belonged to the church of St. Andrew, as Domesday Book tells us 
William’s castle did.** The very name may be interpreted in favour 
of this theory.** And that there was no Roman or Saxon fortifica- 
tion on the spot is proved by excavations, which have shown that 
both a Roman and a Saxon cemetery occupied portions of the area.** 

It is well known that between the years 1087 and 1089* the 
celebrated architect Gundulf, bishop of Rochester, built a new stone 
castle for William Rufus ‘in the best part of the city of 
Rochester.’ ** This castle, of course, was on the same site as the 


%8 See an extremely valuable paper on ‘ Medieval Rochester,’ by the Rev. 
Grevile M. Livett, in Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. xxi. 

* See the charter of Coenulf, king of Mercia, giving to Bishop Beornmod three 
ploughlands on the southern shore of the city of Rochester, from the highway on the 
east to the Medway on the west (Textus Roffensis, p. 96). 

%° The name Boley may very probably represent the Norman French Beaulieu, a 
favourite Norman name for a castle or residence. Professor Hales suggested that 
Boley Hill was derived from Bailey Hill (cited in Mr. Gomme’s paper on ‘Boley 
Hill,’ Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. xvii.). The oldest form of the name is Bullie Hill, 
as in Edward IV’s charter, cited below, p. 427. 

3° Roman urns and lachrymatories were found in the Boley Hill when it was 
partially levelled in the eighteenth century to fill up the castle ditch (History of 
Rochester, p. 281). At the part now called Watts’s Avenue Mr. George Payne found 
‘the fag end of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery :’ Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. xxi. 

37 Mr. Round remarks that the building of Rochester Castle is fixed, by the con- 
junction of William II and Lanfranc in its history, to some date between September 
1087 and March 1089 (Geoffrey de Mandéville, p. 339). Possibly, therefore, it was i 
this new castle that Bishop Odo began his rebellion against Rufus in 1088. Ordericus 
says that ‘cum quingentis militibus intra Rofensem urbem se conclusit.’ 

8° «In pulchriore parte civitatis Hrouecestre’ (Textus Roffensis, p. 145). Mr. 
Freeman and others have remarked that the special mention of a stone castle makes 
it probable that the first castle was of wood. 
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present one, though the splendid keep was not built till the next 
reign.*® But if what wehave maintained above be correct the castle of 
Gundulf was built on a different site from that of the castle of William. 
Nor are we without evidence in support of this. What remains of the 
original Norman wall of Gundulf’s castle (and enough remains toshow 
that the circuit was complete in Norman times) does not stand on 
earthen banks; and this, though not an absolute proof, is a strong 
suggestion that there was no earthen bank belonging to some 
previous castle, when Gundulf began his building.“ But, further, 
Mr. Livett has shown in his paper on Medieval Rochester *' that 
in order to form a level plateau for the court of the castle the 
ground had to be artificially made up on the north and east sides, 
and in these places the wall rests on a foundation of gravel, which 
has been forcibly rammed to make it solid, and which goes through 
the artificial soil to the natural chalk below. Now what can this 
rammed gravel mean but an expedient to avoid the danger of build- 
ing on freshly heaped soil? Had the artificial platform been in 
existence ever since the Conquest, it would have been solid enough 
to build upon without this expense. It is therefore at least pro- 
bable that Bishop Gundulf's castle was built on an entirely new site. 

It seems also to be clear that the Boley Hill was included as an 
outwork in Bishop Gundulf’s plan, for the castle ditch is cut 
through the Roman wall near the south gate of the city.*? Mr. 
Livett remarks that King John appears to have used the hill as a 
point of vantage when he attacked the city in 1215, and thinks 
this was probably the reason why Henry III’s engineers enclosed 
it with a stone wall when they restored the walls of the city.” 
Henry III’s wall has been traced all round the city, and at the 
second south gate it turns at right angles, or nearly so, to enclose 
Boley Hill.“* It is not improbable, as Mr. Livett suggests, that 

%® It is now attributed to Archbishop William of Corbeuil, to whom Henry I gave 
the custody of the castle in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, with permission to 
make within it a defence or tower such as he liked (Continuator of Florence). 
Gervase of Canterbury says ‘idem episcopus turrim egregiam aedificavit.’ Both 
passages are cited by Hartshorne, Arch. Journ. xx. 211. Gundulf’s castle cost about 


60/., and can scarcely have been more than an enclosing wall with perhaps one mural 
tower. See Mr. Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 340, and Mr. Livett’s paper, 
Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. xxi. 

* Two common friends of Rufus and Gundulf advised the king that in return for 
the grant of the manor of Hedenham and the remission of certain moneys ‘ episcopus 
Gundulfus, quia in opere caementario plurimum sciens et efficax erat, castrum sibi 
Hrofense lapideum de suo construeret’ (Textus Roffensis, p. 146). 

" Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. xxi. 

* See Mr. Livett’s paper, as above, p. 49. 

** There are several entries in the Close Rolls relating to this wall of Henry III 
in the year 1225. 

“* Mr. Beale Poste says that the ancient boundary wall of this addition appears 
to have been met with some years since in digging the foundations of the Rev. 
Mr. Conway’s house, standing parallel to the present brick walls and about two 
feet within them (‘ Ancient Rochester as a Roman Station,’ Arch. Cant. ii. 71). The 
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the drawbridge and bretasche, or wooden tower, ordered in 1226 for 
the southern side of Rochester Castle ** were intended to connect 
the Boley Hill court with the main castle. In 1722 the owner of the 
castle (which had then fallen into private hands) conveyed to one 
Philip Brooke ‘ that part of the castle ditch and ground, as it then 
lay unenclosed, on Bully Hill, being the whole breadth of the hill 
and ditch without the walls of the castle, extending from thence to 
the river Medway.’ “ 

The general opinion about the Boley Hill is that it is a Danish 
earthwork, thrown up by the Danes when they besieged the city in 
King Alfred’s reign. But the words in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
‘They beset the chester and wrought another fastness around them- 
selves,’ “7 give no countenance to this view, but suggest that the 
earthwork constructed by the Danes on this occasion was a simple 
circumvallation, such as they are known to have made at Bamfleet, 
Shoebury, and Milton.“* There is not a particle of evidence that 
the Danes in England ever threw up mounts of the class we are 
considering, and the ‘traditions’ which in some places connect 
these earthworks with the Danes are probably mere echoes of the 
fancies of bygone antiquaries. Moreover at Rochester the Danes 
would have had to pass under the bridge (which is known to have 
existed both in Roman and Saxon times) in order to get to the 
Boley Hill; and even if their ships were small enough to do this 
they would hardly have been so foolish as to leave a bridge in their 
possible line of retreat. It is, therefore, far more likely that their 
‘ fastness’ was somewhere to the north of the city.” 

It is a remarkable thing that until very recently the Boley 
Hill had a special jurisdiction of its own, under an officer called the 
baron of the Bully, appointed by the recorder of the city. This 
appears to date from a charter of Edward IV in 1460, which con- 
firms the former liberties of the citizens of Rochester, and ordains 
that they should keep two courts leet and a court of pie-powder 
annually on the Bullie Hill. The anonymous historian of Rochester 
re.narks that it was thought that the baron represented the first 
officer under the governor of the castle before the court leet was 
instituted, and is supposed to be the person to whose care the 
security of it (the Bullie Hill) was entrusted under the governor of 


continuator of Gervase of Canterbury says (ii. 235) that at the siege of Rochester in 
1264 Simon de Montfort captured the outer castle up to the keep (‘forinsecum castel- 
lum usque ad turrim’), and Mr. Livett thinks this outer castle must have been the 
Boley Hill. 

45 Close Rolls, ii. 98 b. ‘6 Hasted’s Kent, iv. 163. 

“" *Ymbesetan tha ceastre and worhton other festen ymb hie selfe’ (A.-S. C. 
anno 885). 

“ See Mr. Spurrell’s paper on ‘Early Sites and Embankments’ in Arch. Journ. 
vol. xlii., and Mr. St. John Hope’s paper on ‘ English Fortresses,’ ibid. lx. 72. 

* See ante, p. 211. Mr. Hope suggests the east side, as the north was a marsh. 
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the castle.*° This is probably much nearer the truth than the 
theory which would assign such thoroughly feudal courts as those 
of court leet and pie-powder to an imaginary community of Danes 
residing on the Boley Hill. When we compare the case of the 
Boley Hill with the somewhat similar cases of Chester and Norwich 
Castles we shall see that what took place in Edward IV’s reign was 
probably this: the separate jurisdiction which had once belonged 
to an abandoned castle site was transferred to the citizens of 
Rochester, but, with the usual conservatism of medieval legislation, 
it was not absorbed in the jurisdiction of the city. 

The value of Rochester at the time of the Survey had risen 
from 100s. to 201. The increase in trade, arising from the 
security of traffic which was provided by William’s castles on this 
important route, no doubt accounts in great measure for this 
remarkable rise in value. 


87. RocxmveHam.—Here also the castle was clearly new in 
William’s reign, as the manor was uninhabited (wasta) until a castle 
was built there by his orders, in consequence of which it produced a 
small revenue at the time of the Survey.*' The motte, now in 
great part destroyed, was a large one, being about 100 feet in dia- 
meter at the top; attached to it is a bailey court of irregular but 
rectilateral shape (determined by the ground), covering about 3} 
acres. It is divided into three wards on different levels,®® which 
may not be all original. The first castle would undoubtedly be of 
wood, and it is probable that John was the first builder of the 
‘ exceeding fair and strong’ keep which stood on the motte in Leland’s 
time, as there is an entry in the Pipe Roll of the thirteenth 
year of his reign for 1261. 18s. 6d. for the work of the new keep.” 
This keep, if Mr. Clark is correct, was a polygonal shell keep, with 
a timber stockade surrounding it.*® 

Rockingham was only a small manor of one hide in Saxon 
times, though its Saxon owner had sac and soke. It stands in a 
forest district, not near any of the great ancient lines of road, and 
was probably built for a hunting seat. 


38. SHREwsBuRY.—The passage in Domesday Book relating to 
this town has been called by Mr. Round one of the most important 


8° History of Rochester (published by Fisher, 1772), p. 285. 

5! *Wasta erat quando Rex W. iussit ibi castellum fieri. Modo valet 36 solidos’ 
{D. B. i, 220). 

5? Clark, M. M. A. ii. 426. 

58 *T markid that there is a stronge Tower in the Area of the Castell, and from it 
over the Dungeon Dike is a Drawbridge to the Dungeon Toure ’ (Itin. i. 14). 

** «In operat. nove turris et nove camere in cast. 126 1. 18 s. 6d.’ 

55 Mr. Clark admits that there is no masonry of the Conqueror’s time, though he 
thinks that the curtain which now runs up the motte may be late Norman. He 
afterwards says that there is probably no masonry of the twelfth century; what there 
is is of Henry III’s or Edward I’s time (M. M. A. ii. 426, 428). 
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in the Survey, and it is of special importance for our present 
purpose. ‘The English burghers of Shrewsbury say that it is 
very grievous to them that they have to pay all the geld which 
they paid in King Edward’s time, although the castle of the earl 
occupies [the site of] 51 houses, and another 50 are unin- 
habited.’ ** It is incomprehensible how, in the face of such a 
clear statement as this, that the new castle occupied the ground of 
51 former houses, any one should be found gravely to maintain 
that the motte at Shrewsbury Castle was an English work; for if 
the motte stood there before, what was the clearance of the houses 
made for? The only answer could be, to enlarge the bailey court. 
But this is exactly what the Norman would not wish to do; he 
would want only a small area for the small force at his disposal to 
defend. Shrewsbury was doubtless a burh (that is, a fortified 
town) in Saxon times; probably it was one of the towns fortified 
by Ethelfleda, though it is not mentioned by name in the list of 
those towns furnished by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” These 
ancient walls were certainly only of earth and wood, for a writ of 
1281 says that the old stockade and the old bretasche of the old 
ditch of the town of Shrewsbury are to be granted to the burghers 
for strengthening the new ditch. 

The castle of Shrewsbury was built on the neck of the peninsula 
on which the town stands, and on the line of the town walls. The 
oval motte, which still remains, stands, as usual, on the line of the 
castle banks, and slopes steeply down to the Severn on one 
side. Its proximity to the river made it liable to damage by floods. 
Thus we find Henry II spending 5/. on the repair of the motte, 
and in Edward I’s reign the abbot’s mill is accused of having 
caused damage to the extent of 60 marks to the motte. But the 
men of the hundred exonerate the mill, and from another passage 
the blame appears to lie on the fall of a great wooden tower.” 


56 «Dicunt Angligeni burgenses de Sciropesberie multum grave sibi esse quod ipsi 
reddunt totum geldum sicut reddebant T. R. E., quamvis castellum comitis occupaverit 
51 masuras et aliae 50 masurae sunt vastae’ (D. B. i. 252). 

57 Ethelfleda is said to have founded the church of St. Alkmund in Shrewsbury. 

58 ‘ Mandatum est vicecomiti Salopie quod veterem palum et veterem bretaschiam 
de vetere fossato ville Salopie faciat habere probis hominibus ville Salopie ad novum 
fossatum eiusdem ville, quod fieri fecerant, efforciandum et emendandum ’ ‘(Close 
Rolls, 1231, p. 508). The honest men of the city are also to have ‘ palum et closturam’ 
from the king’s wood of Lichewood, ‘ad hirucones circa villam Salopie faciendas ad 
ipsam villam claudendam’ (ibid.) ‘Hirucones’ are probably the same as ‘ heritones,’ 
or ‘ hericias,’ a defence of stakes, generally on the counterscarp of the ditch. 

8° Pipe Rolls, 19 Henry II, p. 108: ‘In op. castelli de Salop’* in mota 51.’ 

® Hundred Rolls, ii. 80: ‘Dampnum mote castri Salopp’ ad valenciam 60 
marcarum, sed non recolligunt totum evenisse per molendinum abbatis Salopp’, quia 
30 annis elapsis mota castri fuit fere deteriorata sicut nunc est.’ ‘ Dicunt quod unus 
magnus turris ligneus (sic) qui edificatur in castro Salopp’ corruit in terram tempore 
domini Uriani de Sancto Petro tunc vicecomitis, et meremium eius turris tempore 
suo et temporibus aliorum vicecomitum postea ita consumatur et destruitur quod 
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This can hardly have been other than the wooden keep on the 
motte, and thus we learn the interesting fact that as late as 
Edward I’s reign the castle of Shrewsbury had only a wooden keep. 
The present tower on the motte is the work of Telford. 

The bailey of Shrewsbury Castle is rectilinear, and according to 
Hulbert’s plan is roughly octagonal in outline. The walls stand 
on banks, which show that the first wall was of timber. The 
Norman entrance arch seems to render it probable that it was in 
Henry II's reign that stone walls were first substituted for a wooden 
stockade, and the Pipe Rolls contain several entries of sums spent 
by Henry on this castle." But the first mention of stone in con- 
nexion with the castle is in the reign of Henry III. In the reign 
of Edward I a jarola, or wooden wall, which had been raised above 
the outer ditch in the time of the barons’ war, was replaced by a stone 
wall. But this probably refers to the second bailey, now destroyed, 
which lay to the south of the castle. In the time of Charles I 
the castle still had a wooden palisade on the counterscarp of the 
ditch.** The two large drum towers on the walls, and the building 
between them, now converted into a modern house, belong to a 
much later period than the walls. The area of the present castle, 
including the motte, is perhaps somewhat under three acres. 

The value of the town of Shrewsbury had risen since the Con- 
quest. 


89. Srarrorp.—The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says that Ethel- 
fleda of Mercia built the burh of Stafford in 913, and consequently 
we find that both in King Edward’s and in King William’s time 
Stafford was a burgus, or fortified town. Florence of Worcester, 
who is considered to have used a superior copy of the Chronicle as 
the foundation of his work, says that Ethelfleda built an arz on the 
north bank of the Sowe in 914. Ara, in the earlier chronicles, is 
often only a bombastic expression for a walled town, as, for example, 


nihil de illo remansit, in magnum damnum domini Regis et deteriorationem eiusdem 
castri’ (p. 105). 

6 Pipe Rolls, 11 Henry II, p. 89; 12 Henry I, p. 59; 20 Henry II, p. 108. 
There is a payment of 18/. 12s. 4d. in ‘custamento murorum de Salopesbiria’, which 
may refer to the castle. 

*2 Payment to those who dig stone for the castle of Shrewsbury (Close Rolls, 
i. 622 b). This isin 1224. There is also a payment of 50/. for works in the castle 
in 1223 (ibid. 533 b). 

* A jarola had been made at the castle in the time of the great war, above the 
outer ditch (‘super forinsecum fossatum ’), at the expense of the men of the town; 
this the burghers sold for 40s., which they added to the king’s money coming from 
the ferry, by the king’s brief, to build a stone wall there (Hundred Rolls, ii. 80). A 
jarola or garuillum is a stockade ; apparently derived from a Celtic word for oak. 

** Owen and Blakeway’s History of Shrewsbury, i. 450. 

6% DPD. B. i. 152, 1a: ‘Inter totum reddebat civitas ista per annum 301. Duas 
partes habebat rex et vicecomes tertiam. Precedenti anno huius descriptionis 
reddidit 40 1. comiti Rogerio.’ 
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when Ethelwerd says that Ethelfleda’s body was buried in St. 
Peter’s porch in the arx of Gloucester. But the statement led 
many later writers, such as Camden, to imagine that Ethelfleda 
built a tower in the town of Stafford; and these imaginings have 
created such a tangled skein of mistake that we must bespeak our 
readers’ patience while we attempt to unravel it. 

Domesday Book only mentions Stafford Castle under the manor 
of Chebsey, a possession of Henry de Ferrers. Its words are, ‘To 
this manor belonged the land of Stafford, in which the king com- 
manded a castle to be built, which now is destroyed.’ ** Ordericus 
also says that the king placed a castle at Stafford, on his return from 
his third visit to the north, in 1070. Now the language of 
Domesday appears to us to say very plainly that in the manorial 
rearrangement which followed the Conquest some land was taken 
out of the manor of Chebsey, which lies immediately to the south 
of the borough of Stafford, to furnish a site for a royal castle. 
It is exactly in this position that we now find a large oblong motte, 
similar to the other mottes of the Conquest, and having had the 
usual bailey court attached to it. It lies about a mile and a half 
south-west of the town, near the main road leading into Shropshire. 
The position was an important one, as the castles of Staffordshire 
formed a second line of defence against the North Welsh, as well as 
a check to the great palatinate earls of Shropshire.” The motte 
itself stood on high ground, commanding a view of twenty or thirty 
miles round, and both Tutbury and Caus Castles could be seen from 
it. Between it and the town lies a stretch of flat ground which has no 
doubt been formerly a swamp, and which accounts for the distance 
of the castle from the town; while the fact that it lies to the 
south of the Sowe proves that it has no connexion with Ethelfleda’s 
earthwork. There is no dispute that this motte was the site of 
the later baronial castle of Stafford, the castle besieged and taken 
in the wars of Charles I’s reign; the point we have to prove is that 
it was also the castle of Domesday Book.” 

% *Ipse Henricus tenet Cebbesio. Ad hoc manerium pertinuit terra de Stadford, 
in qua rex precepit fieri castellum, quod modo est destructum’ (D. B. i. 249 a). 

® « Apud Estafort alteram (munitionem] locavit’ (Ord. Vit. p. 199). 

* It should be said that Mr. Eyton interprets the passage differently, and takes 
it to mean that the castle was built on land in the borough of Stafford belonging to 
the manor of Chebsey. But he himself says that ‘the site of Stafford Castle, within 
the liberties, though not within the burgh of Stafford, would suggest a royal 
foundation ;’ and he believes this castle (the one on the motte) to have been that 
garrisoned by Henry I and made a residence by Henry II (Domesday Studies, p. 21). 

*® This bailey was still discernible in Stukeley’s time, and was ‘ fenced with a deep 
ditch’ (Itin. ii. note 3). There is now a modern building on the motte. 

% Salt Archeological Society, vol. viii., ‘The Manor of Castre or Stafford,’ by 
Mazzinghi, a paper abounding with valuable information, to which the present 
writer is greatly indebted. 


7 In the ‘ Addenda’ to Mr. Eyton’s Domesday of Staffordshire (p. 135) the learned 
editor says that there are two Stafford castles mentioned in Domesday, in two 
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If the first castle of Stafford was of earth and wood, like 
most of William’s castles, there would be nothing wonderful 
in its having many destructions and many resurrections. This 
castle was clearly a royal castle, from the language of Domes- 
day. As a royal castle it was probably committed to the 
custody of the sheriff, who appears to have been Robert de 
Stafford,”? ancestor of the later barons of Stafford, and brother of 
Ralph de Toesny or Todeni, one of the great nobles of the Con- 
quest. Ralph de Toesny joined the party of Robert Curthose 
against Henry I in 1101, and it is conjectured that his brother 
Robert was involved in the same rebellion, and thus lost the 
shrievalty of Staffordshire, for in that year we find the castle held 
for the king by William Pantolf, a trusty companion of the 
Conqueror.”* It is very unlikely that this second castle of Stafford 
was ona different site from the former ; and an ingenious conjecture 
of Mr. Mazzinghi’s helps us to identify it with the castle on the 
motte. In that castle, when it again emerges into light in the 
reign of Henry II, we find a chapel dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
which Robert de Stafford gives to the abbey of Stone,“ and the 
king confirms the gift. The worship of St. Nicholas came greatly 
into fashion after the translation of his remains from Asia Minor 
to Bari, in Italy, in 1087. William Pantolf visited the shrine at 
Bari, got possession of some of the relics of St. Nicholas, and with 
great reverence deposited them in his own church of Noron, in 
Normandy.” It is, therefore, extremely probable that William 
Pantolf founded the chapel of St. Nicholas in the castle of Stafford 
during the time that the castle was in his custody.” But about 
the situation of the chapel of St. Nicholas there is no doubt, as its 
history is traceable down to the sixteenth century. It stood in the 
bailey of the castle outside the town. This castle was, therefore, 
certainly identical with that of Henry II, and most probably with 
that of Henry I and William I. 

So far, as we have seen, Stafford Castle was a royal castle. It 
is true that in the reign of Henry II’s predecessor, Stephen, we find 
the castle again in the hands of a Robert de Stafford, who speaks 
of it as ‘ castellum meum.’” Apparently the troubles of Stephen’s 
reign afforded an opportunity to the family of the first Norman 
different hundreds. We have carefully searched through the whole Staffordshire 
account, and, except at Burton and Tutbury, there is no other castle mentioned in 
Staffordshire except this one in Chebsey. 

72 Dugdale conjectured that Robert was sheriff of Staffordshire. He had large 
estates round the town of Stafford (ibid. p. 61). 

78 Mazzinghi, Salt Arch. Soc.*Trans. viii. 6; Eyton, Domesday Studies, p. 20. 

74 Monasticon, vi. 223: ‘Ecclesiam 8. Nicolai in castello de Stafford.’ 

7 Ordericus, vii. 12. See also vii. 13, p. 220 (ed. Le Prévost). 

76 Mazzinghi, Salt Arch. Soc. Trans. viii. 22. 


™ In acharter to Stone Abbey, Salt Collections, vol. ii. That the castle he speaks 
of was the one outside the town is proved by his references to land ‘ extra burgum.’ 
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sheriff to get the castle again into their hands. But under the 
stronger rule of Henry II the crown recovered its rights in Stafford 
Castle, and the gift of the chapel in the castle evidently cannot be 
made without the consent of the king. The gaol which Henry II 
caused to be made in Stafford was doubtless in the castle of 
Stafford.”* John repaired the castle,’® and ordered bretasches, or 
wooden towers, to be made and finished in the forest of Arundel, 
and taken to Stafford,” a statement which gives us an insight 
into the nature of the castle in John’s reign. But it was the 
tendency of sheriffdoms to become hereditary, and in many cases 
they did so, as Dr. Stubbs has pointed out.** This seems to have 
been the case at Stafford. In the reign of Edward I a local jury 
decided that Nicholas, baron of Stafford, held the castle of Stafford 
from the king in capite, by the service of three and a half knights’ 
fees ;** and in 1848 Ralph, baron of Stafford, obtained a license 
from Edward III ‘ to fortify and crenellate his manses of Stafford 
and Madlee with a wall of stone and lime, and to make castles 
thereof.’** The indenture made with the mason a year previously 
is still extant, and states that the castle is to be built upon the moéle 
in the manor, whereby the motte is evidently meant.** Besides, 
the deed is dated ‘at the chastel of Stafford,’ showing that the 
new castle in stone and lime was on the site of an already existing 
castle. 

We might spin out further evidence of the identity of the site of 
William’s castle with that of the present one from the name of the 
manor of Castel, which grew up around it, displacing the equally 
suggestive name of Montville, which we find in Domesday Book.* 
Against the existence of a castle in the town we have the silence of 
Speed and Leland, who only mention the present castle,** and the 
statement of Plot, who wroteabout the end of theseventeenth century 
that ‘he could not hear any footsteps remaining’ of a castle in 
Stafford.’ We may, therefore, safely conclude that it was only due 
to the fancy of some Elizabethan antiquary that in an old map of 
that time a spot to the north of the town is marked with the 


7 The Pipe Rolls contain several entries relating to this gaol at Stafford. It is 
clear from several of the documents given by Mr. Mazzinghi that the king’s gaol of 
Stafford and the king’s gaol of the castle of Stafford are equivalent expressions. 

7 Pipe Rolls, 2 John. * Close Rolls, i. 69. 

."! Constitutional History, i. 272. 

* Cited in Salt Arch. Soc. Trans. vi. pt. i. p. 258. 

8 Patent Rolls, 22 Edward III, cited by Mazzinghi, p. 80. 

* Salt Arch. Soc. Trans. viii. 122. It was undoubtedly at this time that the 
oblong stone keep on the motte, which is described in an escheat of Henry VIII’s reign 
(see below, n. 87), was built. 

8° Salt Arch. Coll. viii. 14. 

86 Speed’s Theatre of Britain; Leland, Itin. vii. 26. 

* The Stafford escheat of Henry VIII’s reign, which describes the town, also 
makes no mention of any castle in the town (Mazzinghi, p. 105). 
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inscription, ‘The old castle, built by Edward the Elder, and in 
memorie fortified with reel walls.’ * 

The value of Stafford town had risen at the time of the Survey, 
as the king had 7l. for his share, which would make the whole re- 
venue to king and earl 101. 10s., as against 91. before the Conquest.* 
The property of the canons of Stafford had risen from twenty 
shillings to sixty shillings. 


40. Stamrorp.—This was one of the boroughs fortified by 
Edward the Elder, and consequently we find it a royal burgus at 
the time of the Survey. But Edward’s burh, the Chronicle tells us, 
was on the south side of the Welland; the northern burh, on the 
other side, may have been the work of the Danes, as Stamford was 
one of the towns of the Danish confederacy of the Five Boroughs. 
The Norman castle and its motte are on the north side, and five 
mansiones were destroyed for the site.” There is at present no 
appearance of masonry on the motte, which is partly cut away, and 
what remains of the castle wall is of the thirteenth century. It is, 
therefore, probable, though not certain (certainty can only be 
obtained by excavation), that the twrris, or keep, which surrendered 
to Henry II in 1158, was of wood.’ Henry gave the castle to 
Richard Humet, constable of Normandy, in 1155.% It was a very 
exceptional thing that Henry should thus alienate a royal castle, 
and special circumstances must have moved him to this act. The 
castle was destroyed in Richard III’s time and the materials given 
to the convent of the Carmelite friars. It appears to have been 
within the walls, but with a bailey reaching down to the river. 
The shape of the bailey is quadrangular; the area may be 
guessed as from two to three acres. 

It is curious that-the burh of Edward the Elder, on the south 
side of the river, continues to the present day to be a distinct 
liberty and parish from the town on the north side.” 

Stamford had risen enormously in value since the Conquest. 
‘In King Edward’s time it paid 15/.; now it pays for feorm 501., 
and for the king’s other dues 281.’™ 


88 Salt Arch. Soc. Trans. viii. 231. 

8° There must be an error in the first statement of the Stafford revenue in 
Domesday, which says that the king and earl have only 7/. between them, as it is 
contradicted by the later statement, as above (D. B. 246 a and 247 b, 2). 

%” Tbhid. 336 b, 2. There were 141 ‘mansiones’ T. R. E. ‘et modo totidem sunt 
praeter 5 quae propter operationem castelli sunt wastae.’ From a passage in the 
Domesday of Nottingham it would seem that a ‘mansio’ was a group of houses. 

® Gervase of Canterbury, i. 156 (Rolls Series). 

% Peck’s Antiquarian Annals of Stamford; he gives the charter, p. 17. 

% Beauties of England and Wales ; Lincolnshire. 

4 D—D. B. 336 b, 2: ‘T. R. E. dabat Stanford 151.; modo dat ad firmam 501. De 
omni consuetudine regis modo dat 281.’ 
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41, Sranron (Stanton Long, in Shropshire).—At the time of the 
Survey the Norman Helgot was lord of Corve Dale, and had his 
castle at Stanton.” A slight rise had taken place in the value, 
perhaps due to the erection of the castle on a site which was 
previously waste. The castle was afterwards known as Helgod’s 
Castle, or (by corruption) Castle Holdgate. The motte still exists ; 
quite separate from it is a circular tower, which now forms part 
of a farmhouse. The Ordnance map indicates a part of the earth- 
works of the bailey, but not enough to calculate its size; but it was 
evidently only a small castle. The manor of Stanton was an agglo- 
meration of four small manors which had been held by different 
proprietors in Saxon times, so it was not the centre of a soke. 


42. Trematon.—‘ The count [of Mortain] has a castle there 
and a market rendering 101 shillings.’ ** Two Cornish castles are 
mentioned in Domesday, and both of them are only on the border 
of that wild Celtic country; but while Launceston is inland 
Trematon guards an inlet on the south coast. The position of 
Trematon Castle is exceedingly strong naturally. The bailey is a 
sort of rounded triangle, and covers rather more than an acre of 
ground.” The motte is inside it, and now carries an oval keep of 
the thirteenth century.** The rest of the masonry is of the same 
period. In spite of the establishment of a castle and a market the 
value of the manor of Trematon had gone down at the time of the 
Survey, which may be accounted for by the fact that there were 
only ten ploughs where there ought to have been twenty-four. It 
was only a small manor and not a burgus. 


43. Tursury.—The first castle here appears to have been built by 
Hugh d’Avranches, the first Norman earl of Chester, for Ordericus 
says that in 1070 William gave to Henry Gualchelin de Ferrers 
the castle of Tutbury, which Hugh d’Avranches had formerly 
had.” The Survey simply states that Henry de Ferrers has the 
castle of Tutbury, and that there are forty-two men living by their 
merchandise alone in the borough round the castle.’ There is 
no statement in Domesday as to the value of the manor T. R. E., 
but T. R. W. it was 4/. 10s. Henry de Ferrers mentions this 
castle in his charter to the priory of Tutbury, in which he states 

* ‘Thi habet Helgot castellum, et 2 carucas in dominio, et 4 servos, et 3 villanos, 
et 3 bordarios et 1 Francigenam cum 3} carucis. Ibi ecclesia et presbyter. T. R. E. 


valebat 18 solidos: modo 25 sol. Wastam invenit’ (D. B. i. 258 b). 


°° *Tbi habet comes unum castrum et mercatum, reddentes 101 solidos’ 
{D. B. i. 122). 


*” Beauties of England and Wales. 


% Murray’s Guide to Cornwall. Mackenzie states that the keep is Norman, and 
a shell keep. 


® Ordericus, p. 522. 
100 « Henricus de Ferrers habet castellum de Toteberie. In burgo circa castellum 
sunt 42 homines de mercato suo tantum viventes’ (D. B. i. 248 b). 
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that he and his wife built the church of St.’ Mary at Tutbury 
from the foundations.’°' We have already observed that we 
generally find near a Norman castle a church. which bears traces 
of Norman foundation or restoration. 

At Tutbury the keep was placed on an artificial motte, which 
itself stood on a hill of natural rock. © There were two baileys 
attached ; the motte was placed so as to command the town. The 
general shape of the bailey is roughly triangular ; with the motte 
it covers about 34 acres. There is now a sham ruin on the motte, 
where there formerly stood a stone keep, which was ruinous in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign.’ A description of that reign seems to: 
show that it was a shell keep, as it says: ‘ The castle is situated upon 
a round hill, and is cireumvironed with a strong wall of astiler 
[ashlar ?] stone. . . . The king’s lodging therein is fair and strong, 
bounded and knit to the wall. And a fair stage hall of timber, of 
a great length. Four chambers of timber, and other houses well 
upholden, within the walls of the castle.’ *** Extensive restorations 
were made by John of Gaunt, and Clark says that the masonry 
extant is chiefly his work. The account above cited shows how 
many of the buildings were still of timber in Elizabeth’s reign. 

Tutbury was the centre of an honour in Norman times, and 
the castle was an important one throughout the middle ages. 
But in Saxon times it does not seem to have been even a manor, 
and there is no mention of ploughs. The borough was probably 
the creation of the castellan. 


44, Watuinerorp.—There is good reason to suppose that in 
the vallum of the town of Wallingford we have an interesting relic 
of Saxon times. It is one of the burhs enumerated in the ‘ Burghal 
Hidage ;’ it was undoubtedly a fortified town at the time of the 
Conquest,’ and is called a burgus in Domesday Book ; but there 
appears to be no evidence to connect it with Roman times, except 
the discovery of a number of Roman coins in the town and its 
neighbourhood. But no Roman buildings or pavements have ever 
been found.’ The Saxon borough was built on the model of a 
Roman chester, a square with rounded corners. The rampart, 
which still exists in great part, is entirely of earth, and must have 
been surmounted with a wooden wall, such as was still existing at 
Portsmouth in Leland’s time.'” The accounts of Wallingford in 


101 Mon. Angl. iii. 393. 

2 Clark, M. M. A. i. 17-81. 

103 Shaw’s History of Staffordshire, i. 49. 

4 Quoted in Beauties of England and Wales ; Staffordshire, p. 1129. 

15 William of Poitiers calls it an ‘ oppidum,’ p. 141. 

6 Hedges, History of Wallingford. 

107 «The Towne of Portsmuth is murid from the Est Tower a forowgh lenght with 
a Mudde Waulle armid with Tymbre’ (Itin. iii. 118). 
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the great Survey are very full andimportant. ‘ King Edward had 
eight virgates in the borough of Wallingford, and in these there 
were 276 haughs paying 111. of rent. Eight have been destroyed 
for the castle.’ '°* This Norman castle wasplaced in the N.E. corner 
of the borough. At present its precincts cover thirty acres,'®* but 
this includes garden grounds, and no doubt represents later 
enclosures. No ancient plan of the castle has been preserved, but 
from Leland’s description there appear to have been three wards, 
each defended with banks and ditches." The inner ward, which 
was doubtless the original one, is rudely oblong in shape. Leland 
says: ‘All the goodly buildings, with the towers and dungeon, be 
within the third dyke.’ The motte, which still exists, was on the 
south-eastern edge of this ward—that is, it was so placed as to 
overlook both the borough and the ford over the Thames." 
It was ditched around, and is said to have had a stone keep on the 
top; but no foundations were found when it was recently excavated. 
It was found to rest on a foundation of solid masonry several feet 
thick, sloping upwards towards the outside, so that it must have 
stood in a kind of stone saucer."* The masonry which remains in 
other parts of the castle is evidently none of it of the early Norman 
period, unless we except a fragment of wall which contains courses 
of tiles. Numerous buildings were added in Henry III’s reign ; 
the wall and battlements were repaired, and the hwrdicium, which 
had been blown down by a high wind, was renewed.''* But the 
motte and the high earthen banks show clearly that the first Norman 
castle was of wood. 


The value of the royal borough of Wallingford had considerably 
risen since the Conquest. 


45. Warwick.—Here again we have a castle built on land 
which the Conqueror obtained from a Saxon convent, and which 
consequently cannot have been the site of a castle previously. 


8 «In burgo de Walingeford habuit rex Edwardus 8 virgatas terrae; et in his 
erant 276 hagae reddentes 11 libras de gablo. . . . Pro castello sunt 8 destructae’ 
(D. B. i. 56). 

1 Hedges, History of Wallingford, i. 139. 

Ne Leland’s Itinerary. 

™! Camden speaks of the motte as being in the middle of the castle, but in reality 
it is on the edge of the inner ward. 

"2 Hedges, History of Wallingford, i.189. It is to be inferred that the fragment 
of a round building which stands on the top of the motte must be modern; it is thick 
enough to be ancient. 

"3 Close Rolls, i. 1223. Huwrdiciwm is from the same root as ‘ hoarding,’ and pro- 
bably refers to the wooden galleries placed on the highest part of towers and walls to 
defend the base. 

Note.—If we divide the 276 haughs mentioned in D. B. between the 114 acres 
enclosed by the rampart, we shall find it gives them an average of about 1 rood 26 
perches ; multiply this by 8 (the number destroyed for the castle), and we get an 
area of 3 acres, which is just about the average area of an early Norman castle. 
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Only a small number of houses was destroyed for the castle,'* and 
this points to the probability, which is supported by some other 
circumstances, that the castle was built outside the town; it has 
already been remarked that houses outside the walls had to pay 
geld along with those in the town, and were thus reckoned as being 
in the town.’ Warwick of course was one of the boroughs forti- 
fied by Ethelfleda, and it was doubtless erected to protect the 
Roman road from Bath to Lincoln, the Foss way, which passes 
near it. Domesday Book, after mentioning that the king’s barons 
have 112 houses in the borough, and the abbot of Coventry 36, 
goes on to say that these houses belong to the lands which the 
barons hold outside the city, and are rated there." This is one of 
the passages from which Professor Maitland has concluded that the 
boroughs planted by Ethelfleda and her brother were organised on 
a system of military defence, whereby the magnates in the country 
were bound to keep houses in the towns.'!’ Ordericus, after the 
well-known passage in which he states that the lack of castles 
in England was one great cause of its easy conquest by the 
Normans, says: ‘ The king therefore founded a castle at Warwick, 
and gave it in custody to Henry, son of Roger de Beaumont.’ !"* 
Putting these various facts together, we may fairly assert that 
the motte which still forms part of the castle at Warwick was 
the work of the Conqueror, and not, as Mr. Freeman believed, ‘a 
monument of the wisdom and energy of the mighty daughter of 
Alfred.’ "° Dugdale, who also asserted the motte to be Ethelfleda’s 
work, was only copying Rous, a very imaginative writer of the 
fifteenth century. 

The motte of Warwick is mentioned several times in the Pipe 
Roll of Henry II; it then carried wooden structures on its top.!”° 
In Leland’s time there were still standing on this motte the ruins 
of a keep, which he calls by its Norman name of the Dungeon. It 
appears to have been of fourteenth-century work.’' There is 
not a scrap of masonry of Norman date about the castle. The 
motte, and the earthen bank which still runs along one side of the 


114 ¢ Abbas de Couentreu habet 36 masuras, et 4 sunt wastae propter situm castelli ’ 
(D. B. i. 238 a, 1). 

18 See ante, p. 233, under Huntingdon. There are many instances in Domesday 
Book. 

"6 «Hae masurae pertinent ad terras quas ipsi barones tenent extra burgum, et ibi 
appreciatae sunt’ (D. B. i. 238). 

Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 189. 

"8 Ordericus, p. 184: ‘Rex itaque castellum apud Guarevicum condidit, et 
Henrico Rogerii de Bello Monte filio ad servandum tradidit.’ Mr. Freeman remarks 
that no authentic records connect Thurkil of Warwick with Warwick Castle 
(NV. C. iv. 781). ue N. C. iv. 190. 

1 «In operatione unius domus in mota de Warewich et unius bretaschie, 
51. 7s. 114d.’ (Pipe Rolls,20 Henry II.) 

‘21 Parker, Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages. 
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court, show that the first castle was a wooden one. The bailey is 
oblong in shape, the motte being outside it; its area is about 23 
acres. 


The value of Warwick had risen since the Conquest from 301. 
to 601. 


46. Wiemore.—It has been usual to identify this place with the 
Wigingamere of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, though the slightest 
attention to the narrative of the Chronicle is sufficient to show 
how absurd this identification is. Kdward the Elder had pushed 
his conquests into the eastern Danelagh until he had received the 
submission of the Danes in Essex, Herts, Beds, and Northants, 
and a peace was concluded in 915.'” Edward utilised the three 
years of quiet which followed in fortifying the boroughs of Bedford, 
Maldon, Towcester, and Wigingamere. But the building of these 
last two boroughs appears to have aroused the suspicions of the 
Danes that further conquests were intended. To forestall any 
such plans, they broke the peace; those of Northampton and 
Leicester vainly attacked Towcester, and at a later period in the 
same year those of East Anglia and Essex made an equally 
unsuccessful assault on Wigingamere. Towcester is on Watling 
Street, and its fortification might well have boded an advance to 
the north-west; but, as Wigingamere appears to have specially 
drawn upon itself the wrath of East Anglia and Essex, it should 
probably be looked for on or near the Icknield Way, at some point 
near its junction with the Ermine Street. 

But, to return to Wigmore, in Herefordshire, which it is not 
likely that Edward ever visited, for in fact it was out of his beat, 
as Western Mercia was under the management of his sister 
Ethelfleda, we have the strongest indication that the Norman 
castle at Wigmore was a new erection, since Domesday Book tells us 
that William Fitz Osbern built it on waste land called Mereston.'® 
This express statement disposes of the fable in the ‘ Fundationis 
Historia’ of Wigmore that the castle of Wigmore had belonged to 
Edric the Wild, and was rebuilt by Ralph Mortimer.'’* Wigmore 
had only been a small manor of two taxable hides in Saxon times. 
Whereas it had been then unproductive, at the date of the Survey 
there were two ploughs in the demesne, and the borough attached 
to the castle yielded 71. 

The bailey of Wigmore Castle is an amorphous half-moon ; its 
area, including the motte, does not much exceed two acres. Traces 


22 We follow the chronology of Florence of Worcester, who is generally believed 
to have used a more accurate copy of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle than any now extant. 

'23 « Willelmus comes fecit illud castellum in wasta terra quae vocatur Mereston.’ 
‘Burgum quod ibiest reddit 71.’ (D.B. i. 183). Thisis another instance of the building 
of a borough close to a castle, and the revenue which was thus obtained. 

124 Mon. Angl. vi. 349. 
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remain of a second and a third bailey. On the motte are founda- 
tions of a circular or polygonal keep,’ certainly not of the early 
Norman period. 


47. WincuEesterR.—We include Winchester among the castles 
mentioned or alluded to in Domesday Book, because we think it can 
be proved that the domus regis mentioned under Alton and Clere 
is the castle built by William on the site outside the west gate of the 
city, where the present county hall is the only remaining relic of any 
castle at all.!?° Under the head of Aulton we are told that the abbot 
of Hyde had unjustly gotten the manor in exchange for the king’s 
house, because by the testimony of the jurors it was already the 
king’s house.’?? That excambio domus regis should read excambio 
terrae domus regis is clear from the corresponding entry under 
Clere, where the words are pro excambio terrae in qua domus regis 
est in civitate.** The matter is put beyond a doubt by the 
confirmatory charter of Henry I to Hyde Abbey,’*”® where the king 
states that his father gave Alton and Clere to Hyde Abbey in 
exchange for the land on which he built his hall in the city of 
Winchester. Where then was this hall, which was clearly new, 
since fresh land was obtained for it, and which must not there- 
fore be sought on the site of the palace of the Saxon kings? 
The ‘ Liber Winton,’ a roll of Henry I’s time, which gives a sort of 
inventory of the city of Winchester, says that twelve burgesses’ 
houses had been destroyed and the land was now occupied by the 
king’s house.’ Another passage says that a whole street outside 
the west gate was destroyed when the king made his ditch.'*' These 
. passages justify the conclusion of Mr. Smirke that the king’s house 
at Winchester was neither more nor less than the castle which 


existed in medieval times outside the west gate.’** Probably the 


% Clark, M. M. A. ii. 531. 

126 Ordericus says : ‘ Intra moenia Guentae, opibus et manimine nobilis urbis et mari 
contiguae, validam arcem construxit, ibique Willelmum Osberni filium in exercitu suo 
precipuum reliquit’ (ii. 166). The intra moenia is not to be taken literally, any more 
than the mari contigua. It is strange that Mr. Freeman should have mistaken 
Guenta for Norwich, since under 1067 Ordericus translates the Winchester of the 
A.-8. C. by Guenta. 

127 «De isto manerio testatur comitatus quod iniuste accepit [abbas] pro excambio 
domus regis, quia domus erat regis:’ D. B. i. 43 a, 1. 

1%8 Thid. i. 43 a, 2. 

129 Mon. Angl. ii. 444: ‘Sicut rex Willielmus pater meus ei dedit in excambium 
pro terra illa in qua aedificavit aulam suam in urbe Winton.’ 

18° « Pars erat in dominio et pars de dominio abbatis ; hoc totum est post occupatum 
in domo regis’ (p. 534). This passage throws light on the fraud of the abbot of 
Hyde, referred to above. 

131 «Extra portam de Vuest ... ibi iuxta fuit quidam vicus; fuit diffactus 
quando rex fecit facere suum fossatum ’ (p. 535). 

18 Archaeol. Inst., Winchester volume, p. 51. 
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reason why it is spoken of so frequently in the earliest documents 
as the king’s house or hall, instead of the castle, is that in this 
important city, the ancient capital of Wessex, where the king 
‘wore his crown’ once a year, William built, besides the usual 
wooden tower on the motte, a hall suitable to the royal greatness, 
and that the splendid hall of Henry III, which is still standing, 
had its precursor in the earliest Norman times. The palace of 
the Saxon kings stood, where we might expect to find the palace 
of native princes, in the middle of the city; according to Milner it 
was on the site of the present Square.'** William may have 
repaired this palace, but that he constructed two royal houses, 
a palace and a castle, is highly improbable. The castle became the 
residence of the Norman kings, and the Saxon palace appears to 
have been neglected.' 

We see with what caution the Conqueror placed his castle at 
the royal city of Wessex outside the walls. Milner tells us that 
there was no access to it from the city without passing through the 
west gate.'*> The motte of the castle appears to have been stand- 
ing in his time, as he speaks of the artificial mount on which the 
keep stands.'** It is frequently mentioned in medieval documents 
as the beumont or beau mont. It was placed in the north-east 
corner of the bailey—that is, so as to overlook the city—and was 
surrounded with its own ditch.’ The bailey was triangular in 
shape. With its ditches and outer banks it covered six acres, 
according to the commissioners who reported on it in Elizabeth’s 
reign ; but the inner area cannot have been much more than three 
acres. When masonry was substituted for woodwork may be 
inferred from the sums spent on this castle by Henry Il. The 
Pipe Rolls show entries to the amount of 1,150/. during the course 
of his reign ; the work of the walls is frequently specified, and stone 
is mentioned. 

Domesday Book does not inform us whether the value of 
Winchester had risen or fallen since the Conquest. 


48. Winpsor.—Here we have another of the interesting cases in 
which the geld due from the tenant of a manor is lessened on 
account of a castle having occupied a portion of the land.'* The 


83 History of Winchester, ii. 194. 

'# Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester and brother of King Stephen, pulled down 
the royal palace close to the cathedral, which presumably was the old Saxon palace, 
and used the materials to build Wolvesey Castle. See Giraldus Cambrensis, vii. 46. 
He could hardly have dared to do this if the palace had been still used by the Norman 
kings. 

1% History of Winchester, ii. 210. 136 Thid. p. 195. 

187 In the Liberate Roll, 35 Henry III (quoted in Turner’s Domestic Architecture, 
i, 231), is an order for the repair of the ditch between the great tower and the bailey. 

188 « Radulfus filius Seifrid tenet de rege Clivor. Heraldus comes tenuit. Tune se 
defendebat pro 5 hidis, modo pro 44 hidis, et castellum de Windesores est in dimidia 
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Survey tells us that the castle of Windsor sits in half a hide 
belonging to the manor of Clewer, which had become royal pro- 
perty as part of the spoils of Harold. It was now held of the king 
by a Norman tenant-in-chief, but whereas it was formerly rated as 
five hides it was now (that is, probably, since the castle was built) 
rated as four and a half hides. Of course we are not to suppose 
that the castle occupied the whole half-hide, which might be some 
sixty acres; but it extinguished the liability of that portion. At 
Windsor, however, we have no occasion to press this argument as a 
proof that the castle was new, since it is well established that the 
palace of the Saxon kings at Windsor was at least two miles from 
the present castle and town, in the village long known as Old 
Windsor, which fell into decay as the town of New Windsor sprang 
up under the Norman castle.’ The manor of Windsor was given 
by Edward the Confessor to the convent of Westminster, but 
recovered by William the Conqueror.'*® But, as the Survey shows 
us, he did not build his castle in the manor of Windsor, but in that 
of Clewer. He built it for a hunting seat,’ and it may have been 
for the purpose of recovering forest rights that he resumed 
possession of Old Windsor; but he placed his castle in the 
situation which he thought best for defence. For even a hunting 
seat in Norman times was virtually a castle, as many other 
instances show. 

It is needless to state that there is no masonry at Windsor of 
the time of the Conqueror, or even of the time of his son Henry I, 
in spite of the statement of Stowe that Henry ‘new builded the 
castle of Windsor.’ This statement may perhaps be founded on a 
passage in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which says that Henry held 
his court for the first time in the New Windsor in 1110, where the 
reference must be to the castle.“* But it is probable that the first 
stone castle at Windsor was built by Henry II, who spent 1,670/. on 
it in the course of his reign. One of his first acts after his 


hida’ (D. B. i. 62b). The Abingdon history also mentions the foundation of Windsor 
Castle, and gives some interesting details about castle’ guard. ‘Tunc Walingaforde et 
Oxenforde et Wildesore, caeterisque locis, castella pro regno servando compacta. Unde 
huic abbatiae militum excubias apud ipsum Wildesore oppidum habendas regio imperio 
iussum ’ (ii. 3, R. 8.) 

‘8° Leland, 1v. i. 47. See also Tighe’s Annals of Windsor, pp. 1-6. Until 
recently there was a farmhouse surrounded with a moat at Old Windsor, which was 
considered to mark the site of Edward’s regia domus. 

10 Edward’s grant of Windsor to Westminster is in Cod. Dipl. iv. 227. Domesday 
does not mention the rights of the church, but says the manor of Windsor was held of 
the crown T.R. E.and T.R.W. Camden professes to give William’s charter of 
exchange with the convent of Westminster (Brit. i. 151). 

‘4 The charter given by Camden states that this was one of the reasons for the 
exchange of land. 

*# An entry in the Pipe Roll of Henry I seems to show that he was the first to 
enclose the burgus of Windsor. ‘In 1 virgata terrae quam Willelmus fil. Walteri habe 
in escambio pro terra sua quae capta est ad burgum’ (p. 127). 
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accession was an exchange of land at Windsor, which seems to 
have been for the purpose of a vineyard, possibly the origin of the 
second bailey.'** At present the position of the motte is central 
to the rest of the castle, but this is so unusual that it suggests 
the idea that the upper ward is the oldest, and that the motte 
stood on its outer edge. Henry II surrounded the castle with a 
wall, at a cost of about 140/.'* The other entries in the Pipe 
Rolls probably refer to the first stone shell keep on the motte, 
and there is little doubt that the present Round Tower, though its 
height has been raised in modern times, and its masonry re-dressed 
and re-pointed so as to destroy all appearance of antiquity, isin the 
main of Henry II’s building.'* The frequent payments for stone 
show the nature of Henry’s work. 

Although so much masonry was put up in Henry II’s reign, 
the greater part of what is now visible is not older than the time 
of Henry III. The lower bailey seems to have been enlarged in 
his reign, as the castle ditch was extended towards the town, and 
compensation given for houses taken down.’ The upper and 
possibly ancient ward is rectangular in shape, and with the motte 
and its ditch covers about seven acres.'*7 The state apartments, a 
chapel, and the Hall of St. George are in the upper ward, showing 
that this was the site of the original hall and chapel of the castle. 
The charter of agreement between Stephen and Henry in 1153 
speaks of the motte of Windsor as equivalent to the castle.'* 
Repairs of the motte are mentioned in the Pipe Rolls of Henry I1.'* 

The value of the manor of Clewer had fallen since the Con- 
quest ; that of Windsor, which was worth 15/. T. R. E., but after 
the Conquest fell to 7/., was again worth 151. at the date of the 
Survey.” 


49. Yorx.—William the Conqueror built two castles at York, 


“3 The Red Book of the Exchequer, which contains an abstract of the missing 
Pipe Roll of 1 Henry II, has an entry of 12s. paid to Richard de Clifwar for the 
exchange of his land, and regular payments are made later. There was, however, 
another enlargement of the bailey in Henry III’s reign (Tighe, p. 21). 

4 ¢Tn operat. muri circa castellum 111. 10s. 4d. Summa denar. quos idem 
Ricardus (de Luci] misit in operatione predicta de predicta ballia 128 1. 9s.’ (Pipe Roll, 
20 Henry II, p. 116.) 

45 Mr. St. John Hope, whose forthcoming History of Windsor Castle, written by 
the King’s command, is eagerly expected, has kindly read over the proofs of this 
paper, and has supplied me with several valuable corrections. 

46 Tighe’s Annals of Windsor, p. 21. 

‘7 There is a singular entry in the Pipe Roll of 7 Richard I, ‘ pro fossato proster- 
nando quod fuit inter motam et domos regis,’ clearly the ditch between the motte and 
the bailey. Mr. Hope informs me that this can only refer to the northern part of the 
ditch, as the eastern portion was only filled up in 1824. Mr. Hope thinks that the 
castle area has always included the lower bailey. 

48 Foedera, vol. i. 49 Pipe Rolls, 30 Henry II. 

5° D. B. i. 62 b, 2; 56b, 2. 
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and the mottes of both these castles remain, one underneath 
the keep of York Castle (known as Clifford’s Tower), the other, on 
the south side of the Ouse, still bearing the Norman name of the 
Baile Hill, or the Old Baile.*' The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
implies, though it does not directly state, that both these castles 
were built in 1068, on the occasion of William’s first visit to York. 
The more detailed narrative of Ordericus shows that one was built 
in 1068, and the other at the beginning of 1069 on William’s 
second visit.“? Both were destroyed in September 1069, when the 
English and Danes captured York, and both were rebuilt before 
Christmas of the same year, when William held his triumphal 
Christmas feast in York. 

This speedy erection, destruction, and re-erection would be 
sufficient to suggest that the castles of William in York were, like 
most other Norman castles, hills of earth with buildings and 
stockades of wood, especially when we find these hills of earth still 
remaining on the known sites of the castles. And we may be 
quite sure that the Norman masonry, which Mr. Freeman pictures 
as so eagerly destroyed by the English, never existed."** But the 
obstinate tendency of the human mind to make things out older 
than they are has led to these earthen hills being assigned to 
Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, anything rather than Normans. 
A single passage of William of Malmesbury, in which he refers to 
the castrwm which the Danes had built at York in the reign of 
Athelstan, is the sole vestige of basis for the theory that the motte 
of Clifford’s Tower is of Danish origin.'** The other theories have 
absolutely no foundation but conjecture. If Malmesbury was quot- 
ing from some older source which is now lost, it is extremely 
probable that the word castrwm, which he copied, did not mean a 
castle in our sense of the word at all, but was a translation 
of the word burh, which almost certainly referred to a vallum 
or wall constructed round the Danish suburb outside the walls 
of York. Such a suburb there was, for there in 1055 stood the 
Danish church of St. Olave, in which Earl Siward was buried, and 
the suburb was long known as the Earlsburgh or Earl’s Burh, 
probably because it was the residence of the Danish earls of 
Northumbria.'* But this suburb was not anywhere near Clifford’s 

‘S| Tt is needless to remark that baile is the Norman word for an enclosure or 
courtyard ; Low Latin balliwm or ballia. 

182 Ordericus, ii. 188 (ed. Le Prévost). 

183 Norman Conquest, iv. 270. Mr. Freeman has worked out the course of events 
connected with the building and destruction of the castles with his usual lucidity. Bu 
he never grasped the real origin of mottes, though he emphatically maintained that 
the native English did not build castles. 

4 «Ethelstanus castrum quod olim Dani in Eboraco obfirmaverant ad solum 
diruit, ne esset quo se tutari perfidia posset ’ (Gesta Regum, ii. 134). 


188 Widdrington, Analecta Eboracensia, p. 120. It was this suburb which Alan, 
earl of Richmond, gave to the abbey of St. Mary at York, which he founded. 
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Tower, but in quite a different part of the city. To prove that 
both the mottes were on entirely new sites, we have the assurance 
of Domesday Book that out of the seven shires or wards into which 
the city was divided one was laid waste for the castles ; * so that 
there was clearly a great destruction of houses to make room for 
the new castles. 

What has been assumed above receives striking confirmation 
from excavations made recently (1903) in the motte of Clifford’s 
Tower. Ata depth of thirteen feet. were found remains of a wooden 
structure, surmounted by a quantity of charred wood.’ Now the 
accounts of the destruction of the castles in 1069 do not tell us that 
they were burnt, but thrown down and broken to pieces.'** But the 
keep which was restored by William, and on the repair of which 
Henry II spent 15/. in 1172,"° was burnt down in the frightful 
massacre of the Jews at York Castle in 1191.'° The excavations 
disclosed the interesting fact that this castle stood on a lower 
motte than the present one, and that when the burnt keep was 
replaced by a new one the motte was raised to its present height, 
‘an outer crust of firmer and more clayey material being made 
round the older summit, and a lighter material placed inside this 
crater to bring it up to the necessary level.’ This restoration must 
have taken place in the third year of Richard I, when 281. was 
spent ‘ on the work of the castle.’ '*' This small sum shows that the 


‘Ecclesiam Sancti Olavii in qué capud abbatiae in honorem Sanctae Mariae melius 
constitutum est, et burgum in quo ecclesia sita est’ (Mon. Angl. iii. 547). For the 
addition of new boroughs to old ones see ante, p. 240, under ‘ Norwich.’ Although 
Athelstan destroyed the fortifications of this burh, they were evidently renewed when 
the Danish earls took up their residence there, for when Earl Alan persuaded the 
monks from Whitby to settle there one inducement which he offered was the forti- 
fication of the site, ‘loci munitionem ’ (Mon. Angl. iii. 545). 

186 «In Eburaco civitate T.R.E. praeter scyram archiepiscopi fuerunt 6 seyrae ; una 
ex his est wasta in castellis’ (D. B. i. 298). 

187 Notes on Clifford’s Tower, by George Benson and H. Platnauer, published by 
the York Philosophical Society. 

88 ¢Thone castel tobrecon and towurpan’ (A.-S. C. See Freeman, N. C. 
iv. 270.) 

189 ¢In operatione turris de Euerwich 151. 7s. 3d.’ (Pipe Roll, 19 Henry II, vol. 
xix. 2.) We assume that the second keep of William lasted till Henry’s reign. 

16 Benedict of Peterborough, ii. 107. 

181 «In operatione castri 281. 13s. 9d.’ (Pipe Roll, 3 Richard I.) Under the year 
1193, after relating the tragedy of the Jews at York Castle, Hoveden says: ‘ Deinde 
idem cancellarius (William de Longchamp] tradidit Osberto de Lunchamp, fratri suo, 
comitatum Eboracensem in custodia, et precepit firmari castellum in veteri castellario 
quod rex Willelmus Rufus ibi construxerat’ (iii. 34). The expression vetus 
castellarium would lead us to think of the Old Baile, which certainly had this name 
from an early period; and Hoveden, being a Yorkshireman as well as a very accurate 
writer, was probably aware of the difference between the two castles. But if he meant 
the Old Baile, then both the castles were restored at about the same time. ‘Rufus’ 
must be a slip, unless there was some rebuilding in Rufus’s reign of which we do not 
know. 
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new keep also was of wood; and remains of timber work were in 
fact found on the top of the motte during the excavations, though 
unfortunately they were not sufficiently followed up to determine 
whether they belonged to a wooden tower or to a platform intended 
to consolidate the motte." It is extremely likely that this 
third keep was blown down by the high wind of 1228, when two 
shillings was paid ‘for collecting the timber of York Castle blown 
down by the wind.’’* In its place arose the present keep, one of 
the most remarkable achievements of the reign of Henry III.’ 
The old ground plan of the square Norman keep was now aban- 
doned, and replaced by a quatrefoil. The work occupied thirteen 
years, from the 30th to the 43rd Henry III, and the total sum 
expended was 1,927/. 8s.7d., equal to about 40,000/. of our money. 
This remarkable fact has slumbered in the unpublished Pipe Rolls 
for nearly 700 years, never having been unearthed by any of the 
numerous historians of York. 

The keep was probably the first work in stone at York Castle, 
and for a long time it was probably the only defensive masonry. 
The banks had certainly only a wooden stockade in the early part 
of Henry III’s reign, as timber from the forest of Galtres was 
ordered for the repair of the breaches in the paliciwm in 1225.'* 


‘62 Messrs. Benson and Platnauer are of the former opinion. ‘The existence of a 
second layer of timber work seems to show that the fortification destroyed was rebuilt 
in wood’ (Notes on Clifford’s Tower, p. 2). 

163 « Pro mairemio castri Ebor. prostrato per ventum colligendo, 2s.’ (Pipe Roll, 19 
HenryIII). It is, of course, a conjecture that this accident happened to the keep; but 
the keep would be the most exposed to the wind, and the scattering of the timber, so 
that it had to be collected, is just what would happen if a timber structure were blown 
off a motte. 

164 As this is the first time that this statement has been published, it will be well togive 
the evidence on which it rests. The keep of York is clearly Early English in style, 
and of an early phase of the style. It is, however, evident to any one who has care- 
fully compared our dated keeps that castle architecture always lags behind church 
architecture in development, and must therefore be judged by different standards. 
We should, therefore, be prepared to find this and most other keeps to be of later date 
than their architecture would suggest. Moreover, the expenditure entered to York 
Castle in the reigns of Henry II, Richard I, and John is quite insufficient to cover the 
cost of a stone keep. The Pipe Rolls of Henry III’s reign decide the matter, as they 
show the sums which he expended annually on this castle. It is true they never 
mention the turris, but always the castrwm; we must also admit that the turris and 
castrum of York are often sharply distinguished in the writs, even as late as Edward III’s 
reign (Close Rolls, 1334). On the other hand extensive acquaintance with the Pipe 
Rolls proves that though the medieval scribe may have an occasional fit of accuracy 
he is generally very loose in his use of words, and his distinctions must never be 
pressed. Take, for instance, the case of Orford, where the word used in the Pipe 
Rolls is always castellum, but it certainly refers to the keep, for there are no other 
buildings at Orford. Other instances might be given in which the word castellum 
clearly applies to the keep. It should be mentioned that in 1204 John gave an order 
for stone for the castle (Close Rolls, i. 4b), but the amounts which follow the bill for 
it in the Pipe Rolls show that it was not used for any extensive building operations. 

165 * Mandatum est Galfredo de Cumpton forestario de Gauteris quod ad pontem et 
domos castri Eboraci et breccas palicii eiusdem castri reparandos et emendandos 
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As late as Edward II’s reign there was a pelwm, or stockade, round 
the keep, on the top of a murus, which was undoubtedly an earthen 
bank.’ At present the keep occupies the whole top of the motte 
except a small chemin de ronde, but the fact so frequently alluded 
to in the writs, that a stockade ran round the keep, proves that a 
small courtyard existed there formerly, as was usually the case 
with important keeps. Another writ of Edward II’s reign shows 
that the motte was liable to injury from the floods of the river Foss. 

It is difficult to say what the original area of York Castle was ; 
it was certainly not large, as the present court, which covers about 
four acres, represents a modern enlargement in 1825. This en- 
largement has altered the ground plan of the bailey, which appears 
from an ancient drawing to have been of that common amorphous 
outline of which it is difficult to say whether it is a flattened circle 
or a rounded square. The motte was placed considerably outside 
the Roman walls of York, but on the line of what is believed to 
have been the Anglo-Saxon rampart ; it is so placed as to overlook 
the city. The bailey was entirely outside the city rampart. 

The value of the city of York, in spite of the sieges and sacks 
which it had undergone, and in spite of there being 540 houses ‘ so 
empty that they render nothing at all,’ had risen at the date of 
the Survey from 58l. in King Edward’s time to 100l. in King 
William’s.'*? This extraordinary rise in value can only be attri- 
buted to increased trade and increased exactions, the former being 
promoted by the greater security given to the roads by the castles, 
the latter due to the tolls on the highroads and waterways, which 
belonged to the king,’ and the various ‘customs’ belonging to 
castles, which, though new, were henceforth equally part of his rights. 


50. Tue Bartz Hii, Yorx.—There can be no doubt whatever 
that this still existing motte was the site of William’s second castle 
at York. It bore the name of the Old Baile at least as early as the 
fourteenth century, perhaps even in the twelfth.’ In 1826 a 
dispute arose between the citizens of York and Archbishop William 
de Melton as to which of them ought to repair the wall around the 
Old Baile. The mayor alleged that the district was under the 
express jurisdiction of the archbishop, exempt from that of the 
city ; the archbishop pleaded that it stood within the ditches of 
the city." The meaning of this dispute can only be under- 





Vicecomitem Eborac. maeremium habere faciat in foresta de Gauteris per visum,’ &c. 
(Close Rolls, ii. 61 b.) 
16 Order to expend up to 6 marks in repairing the wooden peel about the tower of 
York Castle, which peel is now fallen down (Cal. of Close Rolls, 17 Edward II, p. 25). 
167 D. B. i. 298 a. 
1 D. B. i. 298 b. 
19 See the passage from Hoveden already quoted, ante, p. 446, note 161. 
1 Drake’s Eboracum, app. xliv. 
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stood in the light of facts which have recently been unearthed by 
the industry and observation of Mr. T. P. Cooper, of York.’ The 
Old Baile, like so many of William’s castles, originally stood outside 
the ramparts of the city. The original Roman walls of York (it is 
believed) enclosed only a small space on the eastern shore of the Ouse, 
and before the Norman Conquest the city had far outgrown these 
bounds, especially to the east and south, and a new vallum had 
been made, enclosing an area at least double the size of the Roman 
castrum, on the western bank of the Ouse. This was the Micklegate 
suburb, in which lay ‘the shire of the archbishop.’ This vallum 
was of earth, with a stockade on top, and it continued to be so 
till at least the reign of Henry III, if not later.'” 

The evidence of the actual remains renders it more than 
probable that this rampart turned towards the river at a point 500 
feet short of its present angle, leaving the old castle and its bailey 
entirely outside.!* This is exactly how we should expect to find 
a castle of William the Norman’s in relation to one of the most 
turbulent cities in the realm; and, as we have seen, the other 
castle at York was similarly placed. By the time of Archbishop 
Melton the city was already enclosed in the new stone walls built 
in the thirteenth century, and these walls had been carried along 
the west and south banks of the Old Baile, so as to enclose that 
castle within the city. The archbishop, therefore, had a good 
pretext for trying to lay upon the citizens the duty of maintaining 
the Old Baile. The cause appears to have gone against him, but 
he stipulated that whatever he did in the way of fortification was 
of his own option, and was not to be accounted a precedent. A 
contemporary chronicler: says that he enclosed the Old Baile first 
with stout planks, eighteen feet long, afterwards with a stone wall,'” 
an interesting proof that wooden fortifications were still used in 
the reign of Edward III. 

Though the base court of the Old Baile is now built over, its 
area and ditches were visible in Leland’s time,'”® and can still be 

‘" Mr. Cooper’s forthcoming work on the Walls of York will contain a mass of new 
material from documentary sources, which will shed a quite unexpected light on the 
history of the York fortifications. I am indebted to Mr. Cooper for some of the 
extracts from the Close Rolls given or referred to above relating to York Castle. 

72 1161. was spent by the sheriff in fortifying the walls of York in the 6th year of 
Henry III. After this there are repeated grants for murage in the same and the 
following reign. There are some Early English buttresses in the walls, but the 
majority are later. No part of the walls contains Norman work. 

"8 The details of this evidence, which consist mainly in (1) a structural difference 
in the extended rampart, (2) a subsidence in the ground marking the old line of the 
city ditch, will be found in the forthcoming work of Mr. Cooper. 

‘74 «Locum in Eboraco qui dicitur Vetus Ballium, primo spissis et longis 18 pedum 


tabulis, secundo lapideo muro fortiter includebat’ (T. Stubbs, in Raine’s Historians 
of the Church of York, ii. 417, R. 8.) . 


75 * The plotte of this castelle is now caullid the Olde Baile, and the area and 
diches of it do manifestley appere’ (Itin. i. 60). 
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guessed at by the subsidence of the houses built on the line of 
the city moat and of the present wall where it crosses the site of 
this moat.!* The area of the bailey must have been about 4} acres, 
and its shape nearly square. This measurement includes the 
motte, which was placed in the south-west corner on the line of the 
banks ; it thus overlooked the river as well as the city. 


We have now examined in detail the fifty castles mentioned in 
Domesday Book. But besides these we know on good authority of 
at least thirty-seven castles which were existing in the latter part of 
the eleventh century. For convenience sake we have thrown 
these castles along with those mentioned in Domesday into one 
table, so that the result of the inquiry may be seen at a glance. 
We have in this table a list of eighty-seven castles, which, though it 
probably contains only a small portion of the whole number of 
castles founded at the epoch of the Conquest, at least gives us a 
number which is sufficiently representative to form a basis for 
general inferences.'”” 

Omitting Burton Castle, of which nothing is known, we find 
that out of eighty-six castles no less than seventy-seven are 
of the motte and bailey type. The exceptions are the Tower of 
London and Colchester, where stone keeps were built by the 
Conqueror himself, and where the motte is absent simply because a 
stone keep could not be built on a new earthwork ; Carlisle, Peak, 
Pembroke, Richmond, Tynemouth, and Wisbeach, the two latter 
being now almost entirely destroyed, so that nothing can be 
asserted about their original type. Exeter is a doubtful case, but 
if, as there is some evidence for believing, it formerly had a bailey 
at a lower level, it would answer entirely to the motte and bailey 
plan.'’* Pembroke was originally a turf castle, and it is doubtful 
whether the present castle occupies the site of the one built by 
Arnolf of Montgomery.'” There is conclusive evidence that mottes 
formerly existed at Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, 
Newcastle, Nottingham, Winchester, and Worcester, while the 
motte and bailey plan is clearly traceable at Chepstow and Mont- 
gomery. Even if we do not count Exeter we find that more than 
88 per cent. of the list are castles of this type. 

About thirty-eight of these castles are attached to towns. Of 
these ten are placed inside the Roman walls or the Saxon earth- 
works of the towns, while twenty-six are either wholly or partly 


16 From Mr. Cooper’s information. 

177 Some Welsh castles whose identification is uncertain are omitted. 

8 Norden, whose plan of Exeter was published in 1619, indicates the lands below 
the ditch of the castle, inside the town walls, as belonging to the castle. The Gesta 
Stephani, describing the siege of 1135 says that Stephen took the pro-murale, which 
was fortified with a high bank (p. 23). * 
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outside the enclosures.'*® This circumstance is important, because 
the position outside the town indicates the mistrust of an invader, 
not the confidence of a native prince. In the only two cases where 
we know anything of the position of the residence of the Saxon 
kings we find it in the middle of the city.*' Even when the 
castle is inside the town walls it is almost invariably close to the 
walls, so that an escape into the country might always be 
possible.’*? Of the towns in which these castles were situated 
Domesday Book gives us the value in King Edward’s and King 
William’s time in twenty-four instances. In all cases but three 
(Hastings, Huntingdon, and Quatford) the value has risen. In the 
case of the country castles the same law holds good, since out of 
forty-seven manors with castles the value has risen in twenty-three 
cases, fallen in eight, while in the remaining cases it is either 
stationary or we have no information. Evidently something has 
caused a great increase of prosperity in these cases, and it can 
hardly be anything else than the impetus given to trade by the 
security afforded by a Norman castle. 

The table proves that Mr. Clark’s favourite theory, that the 
moated mounds were the centres of large and important estates in 
Saxon times, was a dream. Out of forty-one mottes in country 
districts thirty-six are found in places which were quite insignificant 
in King Edward's day, and only five can be said to occupy the 
centres of important Saxon manors.'** 

Without claiming absolute accuracy for the figures given for the 
size of the baileys, which are in most cases roughly calculated from 
the six-inch Ordnance map, they are sufficiently trustworthy to 
prove that these early Norman castles were very small in area, 
suitable only for the personal defence of a chieftain who has only 
a small force at his disposal, and absolutely unsuited for people in 
the tribal stage of development, like the ancient Britons, or for the 
scheme of national defence inaugurated by Alfred and Edward. 


‘® «Primus hoc castrum Arnulfus de Mungumeri sub Anglorum rege Henrico 
primo’ (really before 1092) ‘ex virgis et cespite, tenue satis et exile construxit’ 
(Giraldus Cambr. Itin. Wall. p.89). The ‘Brut y Tywysogion,’ in 1105, says}that 
Gerald, seneschal of Pembroke, built a second time the castle of Pembroke in a 
place called Little Cengarth. The first castle was evidently of the usual Norman 
type. 

‘8° It is not always possible to be certain whether a castle was placed in a town or 
in the country, because we have no information as to the existence of a town at that 
date ; this is especially the case with the Welsh castles. Information as to the position 
of the castle is wanting in the cases of Lewes and Quatford. 

8! At Winchester and Exeter. For Winchester see Milner, ii. 194; for Exeter, 
Shorrt’s Sylva Antiqua Iscana, p. vii. 

182 Colchester is the only exception to this rule, as the castle there is in the middle 
of the town; but even this is only an apparent exception, as the second bailey 
extended to the town wall on the north, and had been royal demesne land even before 

he Conquest. See Round’s History of Colchester, p. 136. 
‘#3 Of these Pontefract is a doubtful case, 
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The table also shows that in not a single case is any masonry 
which is certainly early Norman to be found on one of these mottes ; 
where the date can be ascertained the stone work is invariably later 
than the eleventh century. 

Nearly half the number of castles mentioned in this table are 
placed at ports on the coast, or on the great navigable rivers. 
Others stand on or near the great lines of Roman road. But any 
generalisations as to the reasons of their situations would be 
premature until an accurate list of mottes throughout the kingdom 
has been drawn up. We have some hints in Domesday Book and 
the Chronicle that the castles erected were built by royal order or 
permission.'** What unwritten law there was on the subject we 
do not know ; it is not till the time of Henry I that we find castle- 
building mentioned in law-books.'* All that we can say a priori 
is that so able a ruler as William would certainly check the building 
of private castles as far as possible, while on the other hand he 
had to face the dilemma that no Norman landholder would be safe 
in his usurped estates without the shelter of a castle. In this 
situation we have the elements of the civil strife which burst forth 
in Stephen’s reign, and which was ended by what we may call the 
anti-castle policy of Henry II. Exua 8. Armitage. 

















Notr.—Professor Tout has kindly sent a correction to the note 85 on 
p. 226 about Clitheroe Castle, pointing out that the passage cited from 
Hulton’s Documents relating to the Priory of Penwortham concerns the 
barony of Penwortham, and has no reference to Clitheroe, although both 
are in Blackburn hundred. The charter published in W. Farrer’s 
Lancashire Pipe Rolls, p. 885, shows that the castle of Clitheroe was in 
the hands of Robert de Lacy in 1102: it must have come to him with the 
Bowland estates, which were granted to him in the same year to hold of 
the king, but which he had previously held of Roger the Poitevin: ibid., 
p. 882. It may be added that a second visit to Clitheroe has convinced 
the writer that the date given by Dugdale for the building of the castle 
applies correctly to the present keep. Dugdale says it was built by 
Robert de Lacy II between 1187 and 1194: Baronage, i. 99. 








1% Thus Domesday Book shows us that William Fitz Osbern built several castles in 
Herefordshire which he did not hold, and the Chronicle ascribes extensive castle- 
building to him and to Bishop Odo, whom William left behind him as regent during 
his first absence in Normandy. 

85 TLeges Henricit Primi, x.§1. The ‘ castellatio trium scannorum’ is declared to 
be a right of the king. Scannorwm means scamnorum, banks. It is noteworthy 
that a motte and bailey castle is actually a fortification with three banks, one round 
the top of the motte, one round the edge of the bailey, one on the counterscarp of the 
ditch. See Mr. Hope’s paper on ‘ English Fortresses,’ Arch. Journ., lx., for some valu- 
able observations on the position of castles. 

‘86 He does not seem to have been able to do in England as he did in Normandy 
keep garrisons of his own in the castles of his nobles. See Ord. Vit. iii. 262. 
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* In this column ‘B.,’ ‘ K.,’ and ‘ M.’ stand for ‘ Bailey,’ ‘ Keep,’ and ‘ Motte.’ 
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Name of Castle Type’ Probable Date of Stone Keep * 7 a oe 
Aberlleinog . M. Thirteenth c.; on motte (Wales) 
Arundel. ; M. & B. Henry IT: shell, on motte Town : castle outside 
Bamborough . K. & B. William II, according to W. St.John Saxon burh at first, 

Hope castle inside 

Barnstaple . M. & B. Not early; tower, on motte Town: castle inside 

Belvoir ‘ ‘ M. & B. | Shell, on motte; licence tocrenellate In Woolsthorpe 

1266 manor 
Berkeley (Nesse) M.&B. | Henry II: shell, enclosing motte Manor 
Berkhampstead . M.&B. | Henry II (?) v. Pipe Rolls: shell, on Manor 
| motte 

Bishop Stortford M. & B. Flint walling, possibly not ancient Manor 

Bourne ‘ . M. & B. Tower, destroyed: on motte Manor 

Bramber_. é M.& B No keep: early stone gatehouse In manor of 

Washington 

Brecon ; ; M. & B. (?) Shell, on motte (Wales) 

Bristol : ; M. & B. Henry I: tower, on motte Town: castle outside 

destroyed 

Burton (?) 

Caerleon M.&B No keep: motte outside castrum Manor: formerly 
Roman castrum, 
castle outside 

Cambridge . ‘ M. & B. Fourteenth c., destroyed: on motte | Town: castle outside 

Canterbury . -; Mess The Dane John: no masonry Town (Roman): first 

castle outside 

Cardiff ° . M. & B. Thirteenth c.: shell, on motte Roman castrum : 

castle inside 

Carisbrook M. & B. Henry I: shell, on motte Manor 

on 

Carlisle . K. & B. David I, 1124-53: tower Roman castrum : 

castle outside 

Castle Acre. ; M.&B Late Norman: shell and tower on Manor 

motte 

Chester M.&B. Foundations of late Norman tower on | Roman castrum: 

motte castle outside 

Chepstow M. & B. plan No keep on former motte Manor 

‘acm 

Clifford : M. & B. Thirteenth c.: on motte Manor 

Clitheore M. & B. Henry I (?): on motte | In Blackburn manor 

Colchester . K &.B William I | Town: Roman cas- 

| trum; castle inside 

Corfe (Warham) . M. & B. Henry I: on motte In Kingston manor 


Deganwy 2 Ms. & B. John : on natural motte (Wales) 
Dover . M. & B. Henry II: on motte | Castle built inside 
| @&Saxon or Roman 
castrum, outside 
port 
Dudley ‘ ° M.&B Henry III: on motte Manor 
Dunster(Torre) . M. & B. No keep now Manor 
Durham. | Mie eB. Edward III: shell, on motte Town: castle outside 
| 
Ewias . {.& B. | Foundation trench of thirteenth-c. keep Manor 
on motte 
Exeter M. & B. (?) No keep: eleventh-c. gatehouse Town: Roman cas- 
trum; caatle inside 
Eye M.&B. | No keep now Manor 
Gloucester . M. & B. both Henry I (?): not on motte Town: castle outside 
destroyed | 
Hastings M. & B. No keep on motte Town: castle outside 
Hereford . . M.&B. | Tower keep, on motte, both destroyed | Town: castle inside 
Huntingdon ; M.&B. | No keep now | Town: castle outside 
Launceston M.& B Henry III (?): tower on motte | Manor 
(Dunheved) 
Lewes (Delaquis) _ 2 Ms. & B. Edward III (?): shell on motte Town 
Lincoln ‘ 2 Ms. & B. | Stephen: shell on motte Roman town : castle 
inside 


* In this column ‘ c,’ stands for ‘ century.’ 


* The Dane John. 
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Area of Bailey * 


(?) 


Whole area not 


quite 5 a. 


Whole area 8 a.; 
castle proper 8 or 4 


Half an a. 
(?) 


C. 14 a. 
C.3 a. 


C. 5 a. (?) 


C. 3 a., including 


motte 


C. 34 a., including 


motte 
24 a. (?) 
BF a. 


(?) 


C. 6 a. (?) 
3a. 


Norman bailey 
about 14 a. 


First bailey 14 a. 


Not quite 3 a. 
(?) 


First ward not quite 


la. 
1} a. 


33 a. 


> 


Inner ward c. 2 a., 


including keep 


Nearly 5 a., including 


second bailey 


Whole area c. 3 a. 
Inner castle with 


motte c. 6 a. 


C.2 a. 
C. 2a. 


Twice enlarged ; c. 


4 a. now 


Whole area c. 5 a. 


C. 2 a. inside walls 


2 a. 
(?) 


C.3 a. 
C. 4a. 


C.2a. 
3 a. 


C. 5 a. 
C. 54 a. 


Shape of Bailey 


(?) 
Oblong 


Follows ground 


Circular 


(2) 


Nearly square 
Roughly square 


Oblong (?) 
Roughly square 
Pear-shaped 
Oval 
(?) 

(?) 
Rectangular 

Triangular 
Rectangular 
Square 
Triangular 
Horse-shoe 
Polygonal 
Oblong 


Rectangular 


Roughly square 


Rectangular 


Follows ground 


Square with loop to 
enclose church, &c. 


Rectangular 
Roughly oval 
Rectilateral 


Half-moon 


No bailey now 


Oval 
(?) 


- Triangular 
Rectangular 


Roughly square 


Pentagonal 


Oval (? 
Roughly square 


Value of Town or 
Manor 


Not in D. B. 
Risen 


Not in D. B. 


Not given T. R. E. 


Risen 


Risen 
Fallen 


Fallen 
Risen 
Risen 


Not in D. 
Not given T. 


Not given T. 
Risen 
Risen (?) 
Risen 
Notin D B. 
Risen 
Not in D. 
Risen 
Risen 
Risen 
Risen 
Blackburn fallen 
Risen 
Risen 


Not in D. B. 
Risen 


Fallen 
Risen 
Not in D. B. 
Not given T. R. 
(?) 


Risen 
Risen 


Fallen 


Not given T. R. E. 


Stationary 
Fallen 


Risen 
Risen 


4538 


Authority for Existence in 
Eleventh Century 


‘ Brut y Tywysogion,’ 1096 


Domesday ; Florence of Worcester, 


1088 
A.-8. C., 1095 


Mon. Angl. v. 197 * 
Mon. Angl. iii. 288. 


Domesday, 163 a, 2 
Mon. Angl. vii. 1090 


William I’s charter, Dugdale’s St. 
Paul's, p. 304 
Mon. Angl. vi. 86 


Domesday, i. 28a, 1 


Mon. Angl. iii. 262; Ord. Vit. iii. 48 
A.-S. C. 1088 ® 


No trace of any castle at Burton 
Domesday, i. 185 b, 1 


Domesday, i. 189 
Domesday, i. 2a, 1 


‘Brut y Tywysogion,’ 1080 
Domesday, i. 52 b, 1 


A.-S. C., 1092; Bower’s Scoti- 
chronicon, V. xlii. 
Mon. Angl, v. 49 


Ord. Vit. ii. 199 
Domesday, i. 162 


Domesday, i. 182 a, 2 
Domesday, i. 332 a, 1 bis 
Charter of Henry I, in Round’s 
Colchester 
Domesday, i. 78 b, 2. 


Ord. Vit. iii. 284 
Wm. of Poitiers, p. 140 


Domesday, i. 177 
Domesday, i. 95 b 
Simeon of Durham, 1072 


Domesday, i. 186 a 
Ord. Vit. ii. 181 


Domesday, ii. 179 
Domesday, i. 162 


Tapestry : Domesday, i. 18 a, 2 
A.-S. C. 1048, 1052 ; for motte, 
Grose, ii. 18 
Domesday, i. 2038 
Domesday, i. 121 b 


Domesday, ii. 157, 168, 172, &c. 
Domesday, 336 b, 2 


80 


32 
33 

34 
35 
36 | 
87 | 
38 | 
89 | 


40 | 
41 





* In this column ‘c.’ stands for ‘about’ and a, for ‘ acres,’ 


* D. B. says, ‘23 domus vastatae.’ 
* For motte, Seyer’s Bristol, ii. 301. 
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67 | 


| 75 


86 





| 
No. | 
| 


42 | 


48 | 
44 | 
45 


46 
47 
48 


49 
50 | 
51 


52 
58 


54 


55 
56 
57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 


68 
64 
65 
66 


68 | 
69 
70 





71 
72 


| 78 


74 


76 
77 
78 
79 


80 
81 


82 
88 
84 
85 





87 
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Name of Castle 


Monmouth . 
Montacute . 
Montgomery 
Newcastle 


Norham 
Norwich 
Nottingham 


| Okehampton 


Oswestry (Luvre) 
Oxford 


Peak ; 
Penwortham 
(Peneverdant) 
Pembroke 
Peterborough 


Pevensey 


Pontefract . 
Preston Capes 
Quatford 
Rayleigh 
Rhuddlan 


Richard’s Castle 
(Avreton) 
Richmond 


Rochester 


Rockingham 
Old Sarum . 
Shrewsbury 


Skipsea 
Stafford 
Stamford 


| Stanton (Holgate) 


Tickhill ‘ ; 


Totnes. 


| Tower of London 


Trematon 
Tonbridge 
Tutbury 
Tynemouth . 
Wallingford. 


Warwick 
Wigmore 


Winchester . 
Windsor 
Wisbeach 
Worcester . 
York 

York (Baile Hill) 








we 


ee RS 
> 
5 


See Seek Mies 


Ah ER REE BERS 


ee & Be 
DW Dh hh phe 


= 


B. 


| 2Ms. & B. 


M. & B. 
M. & B. 


M. & B. 
M. & B® 


M. & B. 
K. & B. 
M. & B.: the 


os 
° 
as 
a 


| Round tower, on motte: thirteenth c. 


Boley Hill 


& B. 


w 


Se Se Fe eek FF 


REE FE BE BRR BER 
Dm mh Rh eee 


3 & 
bo 


5 
cs 
bo 


M. & B. 
M. & B. 


M. & B. 
destroyed 
M. & B. 


Destroyed : 
no plan 
M. & B. 

destroyed 
M. & B. 


M. & B. 


| Henry II(?): foundations of decagonal | 





| 
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Probable Date of Stone Keep * 


No keep now 
Henry III: shell, on motte 
Henry II: not on motte 


John ? tower, on motte 
Henry I: tower, on motte 


John: tower, on motte, destroyed 


(2) Tower, on motte 
Twelfth c. (?): shell, on motte 
Decagonal foundations found : 

probably Henry II 

Henry II 
No keep now 


Thirteenth c. 


Thirteenth c.: on motte 


Henry III: built round motte 
No keep now 


No keep now 


No keep now 
No keep now 


Fragments on motte: date later 


than Conquest (Clark) 
Henry II 


Henry I (in Gundulf's castle) 


John: shell, on motte 
Henry II (?): tower, on motte 


Only modern work now on motte 


Only fragment of wall on motte 
Edward IIT: rebuilt now 
No keep now 


No keep now 
tower, on motte 


Henry I(?): shell, on motte 
William I: tower 


Thirteenth c.: shell, on motte 


Late shell, on motte 
shell, now destroyed 
No keep or motte now 
No keep on motte now 
Fourteenth c.: on motte 


Foundations, on motte, of tower : 


thirteenth c. 
Probably Henry II: on motte 


Shell, on motte: Henry II 
A Juliet or round tower 
(?) 

Henry III: on motte 


No keep now 


July 


|Heaa of 
|\District 
T. RE. 


Town or Manor 
T. R. E. 


Manor 
Manor 
Waste land 
Roman castrum : 
castle outside 
(2) | 
Town: motte outside 
Town: castle 
probably outside | 
Manor 
Manor 
Town: motte outside 


Manor 
Manor 


(Wales) 


Attached to abbey 


Roman castrum : 
castle inside 
Manor 


Manor 


| | 

| A burgus: in manor 

of Ardinton 
Manor 
Manor 


| 


| In manor of Ludeford 


Name of manor 
unknown 
Town : first castle 
outside 

Manor 
| Manor of 50 hides 
| Town: castle outside 


| 


| In manor of Cleeton 
| Town: castle outside 
| Town: castle inside 


Manor 
In Dadesley manor 


| Town: castle outside 
| On line of city wall 





Manor 
In Haslow Manor 


(?) 

(?) 
| Town: castle inside | 
Town: castle outside | 
Manor 





| Town: castle outside 


| In manor of Clewer | No 


Manor No 

Town: castle outside 

| | 

| Town: motte on line 
of wall 

| Outside former 

| 


* In this column ‘B.,’ ‘K.,’ and ‘ M.’ stand for ‘ Bailey,’ ‘ Keep,’ and ‘ Motte.” * In this column ‘c.’ stands for ‘century. 





ntury. 
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Value of Town or 


Area‘of Bailey * Manor 


Shape of Bailey 


ll : 


ner ward c. 1} a. 
9 


Not given T. R. E. 
Not given T. R. E. 
Not given 
Not in D. B. 


Oblong 
9 


Rectilateral 
Roughly oblong 


C. 24 a. 
Whole area 38 a. 


C.8 a. 
8 or 4a. 

C. 3 a. including 
motte 
Scarcely 2 a. Oval 

(?) (?) 
(?) Octagonal 


Quadrant 
Half-moon 
Half-moon 


Not in D. B. 
Risen 
Risen 


Risen 
Risen 
Risen 


14 a. Quadrant 
Less than 3 a. Roughly square 


Risen 
Risen 


Nearly 4 a. 


(?) (?) 
Not quite 2 a. Oblong 


Not in D. B. 
Stationary 
Risen 


C.3 a, Roughly oval 
(?) (?) 
|. half an a. (?) Roughly half-moon 


Fallen 
Risen 
Fallen 


C. 34 a. Half-moon 
(?) (?) 
C.8 a. Roughly square 


Risen 
Risen 
Stationary 


First ward 34 a. Triangular (?) 


Ba. Oblong Risen 


3} a. Rectilateral Risen 
(?) (?) Stationary 
Under 3 a., including Octagonal Risen 
motte 
(?) (?) 
(?) (?) 
2 toda, Quadrangular 
?) ? 
C. 2a. Roughly oval 
Slightly over 1 a. Pear-shaped 
Keep originally on (?) 


ge of bailey 
Less than 2 a. 


|2$a., including motte | 
C. 84 a. 


Fallen 
Risen 
Risen 


Risen 
Risen 


Risen 
London notin D. B. 
Rounded triangle 

Roughly oval 
Triangular 
C. 6 a. Peninsula 
3 a. (?) Roughly oblong 


29 a. Oblong 

Under 3 a., including! Roughly semilunar 
motte 

Inner atea c. 8 a. 


Fallen 
Stationary 
| Not given T. R. E. 
Not in D. B. 
Risen 
Risen 
Risen 
Triangular (?) 
Not quite 2 a. Rectangular 
(upper ward) 
4a. (?) 


(?) (?) 
less than 4 a. 


Clewer fallen 
Fallen 
Risen 


Amorphous Risen 





C. 4} a., incl. motte 


aia a 


* Abbot’s Hill. 


Square 
' 


* In this column ‘c,’ stands for ‘about’ and ‘a.’ for acres.’ 


Authority for Existence in 
Eleventh Century 


Domesday, i. 180 b; for motte, Speed| 
Domesday, i. 93a, 1 
Domesday, i. 254 | 
Simeon, 1080; for motte, | 
Brand, i. 173 
Simeon of Durham, 1088 
Domesday, ii. 116 
A.-S. C. 1068; for motte, Misc. Roll, 
1212, and Pipe Rolls, 6 & 7, Ric. I 
Domesday, i. 105 
Domesday, i. 253 
Mon. Angl. vi. 251; Abingdon and 
Osney Chronicles, 1072 
Domesday, i. 276 
Domesday, i. 270 


* Brut y Tywysogion,’ 1091 ; 
M. A. iv. 320 
Hugh Candidus, Sparke, p. 63 


Ord. Vit. ii. 145; Wm. Gemm., vii. 34 


Domesday, i. 373 b 
Mon. Angl. iv. 178, 183 
Ord. Vit. iv. 32 





Domesday, ii. 43 b 
Domesday, i. 269 a, 1 


Domesday, i. 186 b 


Domesday, i. 381 a, 2 





Domesday, i. 2b 


Domesday, i. 220 
Mon. Angl. vi. 1294 
Domesday, i. 252 





Chronicon de Melsa, i. 90 
Domesday, i. 249 a 
Domesday, i. 336 b, 2 
Domesday, i. 258 b 
Ord. Vit. iv. 88, 171 


Mon. Angl. iv. 
Ord. Vit. ii. 175; cf. iv. 109 


Domesday, i. 122 
A.-S. C. 1088 
Domesday, i. 248 b 
Simeon, R. S. ii. 346; A.-S. C. 1095 
Domesday, i. 56 


Domesday, i. 288 a, 1 
Domesday, i. 183 








Domesday, i. 43a, 1; Ord. Vit. 
ii. 166; Mon. Angl. ii. 444 
Domesday, i. 62 b 


Mon. Ang. ii. | 84 


A.-8. C. 1088; Malms. G. P. p. 253; 85 


for motte, Rot. Pat. 1 Hen, IT1 
A.-S. C. 1068; Domesday, i. 298 86 


| 
| 87 
| 


As above, and Ord. Vit. ii. 188 








Charles I and the East India Company 


MONG the many expedients adopted by King Charles and his 
a ministers in their desperate need of money wherewith to 
meet the Scottish invasion of August 1640 undoubtedly the most 
curious was that by which a large quantity of pepper was purchased 
from the East India Company on credit and resold for cash at a 
loss of 5d. per lb., with the result that over 50,000/. was obtained 
for the immediate needs of the exchequer. The story has been told 
differently by different writers, but nearly all of them agree in 
blaming the king severely for the transaction, and in representing 
him as forcing the company to accept the bargain against their will. 
Now if Charles really did oblige a body of merchants to part with 
their goods for such a purpose, with little or no probability of 
being able to discharge the liability he had thus incurred, we may 
agree with Sir William Hunter’ that his action was one ‘ which 
would be called by an ill name in a modern law court.’ But a re- 
examination of the story in the light of the East India Company’s 
records has placed a somewhat different aspect on the affair, and 
in the following brief narrative I hope to show that the transac- 
tion does not involve any bad faith on Charles’s part; that it 
arose in part from the company’s own action in offering the pepper 
to public tender on credit terms; that the king was, in fact, absent 
from London when the first overtures were made, though he may 
have been aware of what was intended; that the bargain was 
accepted by the company—with reluctance, possibly, but without 
ostensible demur—and was in some respects advantageous from a 
mercantile point of view; that substantial private security was pro- 
vided for the payment of the money; and that the unfortunate 
result was largely due to causes which were not foreseen at the 
time and which were beyond the control of the king and his 
ministers. 

In Aug. 1640 the committees of the East India Company, 
engaged in one of their periodical sales, had to decide how best 
to dispose of a large quantity of pepper—2,310 bags, containing 


’ History of British India, ii. 44. 
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607,522 lbs.—which they had on hand. They resolved upon the 
not unusual course of inviting any one who pleased to subscribe for 
parcels of not less than a hundred bags at a given price, viz. 2s. 1d. 
per lb. if the pepper was to be sent abroad, or 2s. 2d. if it was to be 
garbled for sale at home. The customary amount of credit was to 
be allowed—four months from Michaelmas for the first half of the 
money, and six months longer for the balance—and it was agreed 
that no allotment should be made unless practically the whole 
amount were taken up. 

A ‘preamble’ announcing these terms was accordingly made 
public, but there seems to have been no eagerness on the part of 
the merchants to avail themselves of the offer. As appears from 
the later proceedings the price had been fixed at too high a rate ; 
indeed, only a year later the company were glad to accept eightpence 
a pound less, with longer credit. On 22 Aug., however, the com- 
mittees found an unexpected customer. It was announced that 
Lord Cottington, the chancellor of the exchequer, was without and 
desired speech with the court. He was admitted and quickly 
made known his business. After representing ‘the many and 
urgent occasions His Majesty at present hath, and especially against 
the Scotts’ (Charles had left London for the north two days before), 
he announced his desire to purchase the whole of the pepper in his 
majesty’s name upon the terms set forth in the company’s 
preamble, hinting also that their compliance would entail ‘ His 
Majestie’s grace and favour to the Company to graunte their request 
for mitigation of Impost, etc., as was desired.’ The embarrassed 
governor (Sir Christopher Clitherow) stammered out that they 
really could not spare the money, that they were looking to the 
sale of the pepper to discharge part of their debts, which amounted 
to a quarter of a million sterling, that any rumour of a transaction 
of this nature would frighten stockholders and damage the com- 
pany’s credit. Lord Cottington, however, made light of these 
‘pannick feares’ and assured the court that both the king and 
himself were determined to see the company paid by the dates 
fixed. Nevertheless the committees would not determine hastily 
a business of such importance, and the fact that many of their 
number were out of town was made an excuse for deferring a 
decision until the next meeting, four days later, for which date a 
general court of the members of the company was also summoned to 
ratify or reverse any resolution the court of committees might adopt. 

Accordingly on the morning of 26 Aug. the committees met to 
discuss the matter. Since the previous meeting a conference had 
taken place between the governor and other representatives of the 
company on the one hand and the lord treasurer and Lord 
Cottington on the other, with the result that a more definite pro- 
posal had been arrived at. The government was to take the 
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pepper at the 2s. 1d. fixed by the company, thus incurring a debt of 
68,2881. 11s. 1d.; this was to be discharged by four payments of 
14,0001. each at intervals of six months, while the odd 7,283/. was 
to be paid on 29 Dec. 1641; and for the due performance of the 
bargain bonds making themselves jointly and severally liable were 
to be signed by Lord Cottington, the farmers of the customs, and 
others. The names included such wealthy and well-known men as 
Sir Paul Pindar, Sir Nicholas Crisp, Sir Peter Wyche, Sir John 
Jacob, and Sir John Nulls; and the security offered was thus of 
the most unexceptionable character. Influenced by this fact and 
by the arguments of the lord mayor, Sir Henry Garway (a well- 
known royalist), the court decided to recommend the proposal for 
acceptance. 

The general meeting, which was held the same afternoon, had 
evidently been looked forward to with some trepidation by the 
authorities. It was well known at Whitehall that the sympathies 
of the citizens of London were almost wholly with the opposition, 
and the summary rejection of recent applications to the city for 
loans was still fresh in the memories of the court. The precaution 
had, therefore, been taken to warn the leading members of the 
company ‘soe tenderly to handle the businesse that noe affront 
should bee putt upon his Majesty or the Lord Cottington.’ The 
proceedings were opened by a speech from the governor, in which 


he laid before the assembly the proposal that had been made, and 
informed them that 


the Court of Committees have seriously debated the proposicion and Con- 
ceive it noe prejudice to the Company to sell off the whole parcel of 
pepper roundly togeather at the Companies owne price and tyme and the 
security proposed, none having Come to underwrite within the tyme 
lymited, and the Lord Cottington promising to discompt after a short 
tyme ; and if some fewe had underwritt, yett had it bin noe sale unles 
all had been underwritt for; besides, if it had staid unsold a weeke 


longer, it would have abated in price, as was Conceived, and bin sold at 
22d. per lb. 


Only two members ventured to offer any criticism of the pro- 
posal, and one of these qualified his remarks by the admission 
that the security offered was ‘such that if his owne estate were 
answerable, hee wold trust that security with more then the vallue 
of the pepper.’ To refuse the royal offer, backed as it was by ade- 
quate financial guarantees, would be construed at court as proceeding 
from nothing but hostility to the king and a desire to embarrass the 
government ; and evidently the company’s representatives shrank 
from taking such a step. They plainly told the assembly that 


as the case nowe stands it will not bee safe for the Governor and Courte 
of Committees to goe any other way then by the treaty proposed, this 
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being Conceived a service that will give good satisfacci»n to the King and 
bee a meanes to incite his Majesty to graunt favour to the Company in 
those particulers they have formerly represented, adding further that if 
any Strainger had made the same offer hee shold have had it, nor Can it 
bee worse for the Company because the King hath the bargayne. 


That there were some malcontents is suggested by the fact that 
a ballot was proposed; but the governor refused to permit such a 
course, as being ‘distastfull to the Lords and in a manner 
forbidden.’ A suggestion was next made that the decision should 
be left to the court of committees; to this, however, the latter 
objected, on the ground that they had no wish to assume so great 
a responsibility. The governor then urged the assembly not only 
to assent, but to assent unanimously 


to this soe acceptable service, which in his opinion wilbee the best Act 
the Company ever did, and as he Conceives will Conduce most to the 
future good of the Trade, either to the present Adventurers or their 
posterity, Mr. Governor freely acknowledging that first hee was very 
fearefull, but upon better Consideration hee hath laid aside all feare. [And 
thereupon] the question being proposed to the Court, with a generall yea 
the bargayn with the Lord Cottington for the whole parcell of pepper, 
according to the opinion of the Committees and the Preamble to the 
booke of subscripcion, was assented unto and Confirmed. 


So far, then, from the bargain having been forced upon the 
company, it had been concluded without articulate protest. Nor, 
indeed, was there any reason why the members, looking solely to 
their interests as merchants, should object to it. They had 
secured a much better price for their pepper than they would 
otherwise have got; and although they were obliged to allow 
rather longer credit than was at first contemplated they had 
excellent security. In the first place the public revenues had been 
emphatically pledged by Lord Cottington, and the customs due 
from the company—which the king could hardly refuse to devote 
to this purpose, should the ordinary resources of the exchequer 
fail—would by themselves extinguish the debt in a comparatively 
short time; and in the second place, should it come to the worst, 
they had the bonds of eleven substantial men, including some of 
the wealthiest merchants in the kingdom. We may conclude, 
therefore, that while a few may have regretted the transaction on 
political grounds, as to some extent relieving the king from his 
pecuniary embarrassments and thus postponing the necessity of 
ealling a parliament, the majority were not dissatisfied with their 
bargain. 

The acquiescence of the members having thus been secured, the 
bonds were signed and the pepper made over to Lord Cottington, 
who thereupon disposed of it—of course at a sacrifice, as the price 
for cash was necessarily lower than the price for credit—at 1s. 8d. 
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per lb., or 50,626/. 17s. 1d. in all. The result was an apparent 
loss of 12,6567. 14s.; but against this was reckoned, in the 
exchequer accounts, 6,075/. 18s. 2d. as the amount of interest (at 
the usual rate of eight per cent.) which would have had to be paid 
for such a loan, leaving 6,581/. Os. 10d. as the net loss on the 
transaction.? Considering the desperate straits to which the 
treasury was reduced for money, this price—equivalent to borrow- 
ing the cash at about seventeen instead of eight per cent.—was not 
unreasonable; and doubtless Lord Cottington and his city friends 
(who probably had suggested the plan) thought that on the whole 
a neat stroke of business had been done. It is evident that no one 
on the government side had any doubt that the debt would be 
discharged in due course, or Lord Cottington and his fellow ponds- 
men would scarcely have pledged their private estates so readily. 
Thus both sides had reason, if not for rejoicing at the bargain, at 
all events for contentment with it as a fairly satisfactory solution 
of a difficult situation. 

But though both Charles and his minister undoubtedly meant 
that their obligations should be duly met they had not foreseen the 
tornado that was to follow the meeting of the Long Parliament. 
By 10 Jan. 1642, when the king left London—to return only 
as a prisoner—payments to the amount of 35,2831. had fallen due. 
Of this the farmers of the customs had discharged nearly 18,0001. 
by remitting the payments due to them from the company, leaving 
a balance of over 22,000/. Nor was this all, for the parliament 
threatened to force the company to pay the remitted duties—a 
piece of injustice which, however, was not carried out. The court 
of committees, seeing no prospect of payment, determined to put 
the bonds in force, whereupon Lord Cottington appealed to the 
king, declaring that he would be ruined. Charles wrote at once 
to the company, begging them to wait awhile, and at the same time 
he directed the commissioners of the treasury to do their best to 
find means for discharging the debt. The only suggestion the 
latter could offer was that certain royal parks should be sold, and 
that in addition assignments should be given on the timber and 
soil of the Forest of Dean. To all this Charles was willing to agree ; 
but before anything could be effected the Civil War broke out and 
all hope of recovering money from the king was effectually 
extinguished. 

A threatened loss of 50,000/. was far too serious for the company 
to accept without a struggle. At first they hoped to make it up by 
withholding their customs as they became due ; but the parliament, 
needing every penny they could get, and regarding the pepper debt 
as a matter in which they had no liability, in August 1648 sent 
the company a sharp order to pay up the amount in dispute (about 
? Cal. S. P., Dom. 1640-1, p. 522. 
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4,000/.) After waiting awhile it was decided to sue the available 
bondsmen, and by the beginning of 1644 steps had been taken to 
this end. On 8 Jan. Sir Paul Pindar, Sir Job Harby, and Sir 
John Nulls came into court and entreated the committees to suspend 
their action. They did not doubt, they said, that Lord Cottington, 
who was now with the king and had recently been appointed lord 
treasurer, would find means to carry out his undertaking to save 
them from loss in the matter. A week’s delay was accordingly 
granted, at the end of which they produced a letter from the king 
to the company, urging forbearance, whereupon, ‘ being unwilling 
to give his Majesty any distaste, yett considering their owne 
necessity at present and the stopping of the mouthes of divers who 
are and would bee Adventurers and seeme to take exception that 
noe course is taken for the recovery of this debt,’ it was agreed to 
- forbear the principal for a while on the understanding that interest 
should be paid on the amount due. 

The years 1644 and 1645 passed away without the recovery of 
any portion of the debt, though the company took some legal steps 
towards securing a judgment. Pindar and his associates in mis- 
fortune were busily engaged on their side in trying to induce the 
parliament to redeem this and similar liabilities incurred on behalf 
of the exchequer prior to the outbreak of the war. In May 1646 
an order of the house of commons protected the persons of Pindar, 
Jacob, Harby, and Nulls from arrest, thus materially reducing the 
number of persons upon whom pressure could be brought. Early 
in 1649 a petition appears to have been addressed to parliament, 
urging that the debt should be discharged from the proceeds of the 
projected sale of the king’s lands; but nothing came of this, and 
in April the company, growing desperate, procured the arrest of 
one of the bondsmen, James Maxwell, Earl of Dirletoun. He 
offered to pay 5,000/. down, or to assign a sum of 3,866/. 13s. 4d. 
due to him from the parliament and make up the amount to 7,000/. 
The company, however, declined to be satisfied with less than 
10,000/.—a course they had reason to regret, for he stood firm, and 
a few months later they were glad to compound with him for 4,000/. 
During the next two or three years negotiations dragged on with 
the remaining bondsmen, who were still in hopes of obtaining from 
the parliament the means of discharging this and other debts 
incurred on behalf of the late government. In Dec. 1652 they 
brought a curious project to the notice of the company. It was 
in contemplation to sell the late king’s lands for the purpose of 
satisfying the claims on the former farmers of the customs, and, as 
an inducement to the parliament to sanction this, it was proposed 
to make a condition that the parties interested should make a 
further advance to the state equal to the amount already due ; their 
claims, thus doubled, were then to be satisfied by assignments of 
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the royal lands at a given rate, twelve years’ purchase being suggested 
as a suitable figure. After some hesitation the company undertook 
that if the bill passed before the next Lady Day they would advance 
25,0001. on these terms. 

However, the stipulated period elapsed without the passing 
of the promised act, and in April the committees resolved that 
the remaining bondsmen should be ‘ followed with a statute of 
bankrupt.’ This action Crisp induced them to suspend for a 
time, on the ground that ‘the Lord Generall hath promised to 
use his uttermost endeavour that the Forest and Chase lands 
formerly resolved on should bee made over unto them for satisfying 
the Farmours debts within six weekes or two moneths;’ and on 
10 Dec. 1658 he and his two companions in misfortune (Jacob 
and Harby; Nulls had died on the 29th of the preceding June) 
were able to announce that they had procured the desired act of 
parliament. By this enactment (22 Nov. 1653) commissioners 
were appointed to sell certain royal forests and apply the proceeds 
to the payment of the debts of the government. ll persons 
holding ‘ public faith bills’ and advancing further an equivalent 
amount of cash to the treasury were to receive bonds on this 
property. The debts incurred by the late farmers having been 
recognised by parliament to the extent of 276,146/., they were to be 
allowed this amount, provided that they paid in an additional 
100,000/. by 1 Jan. and the remainder by the beginning of 
May. The three ex-farmers therefore urged the company to renew 
their former offer of 25,000/.; but this was refused, the court 
alleging that, as the stock was drawing to an end, they had decided 
to divide up the debt among the various adventurers and to leave 
each man to do as he pleased regarding the recovery of his par- 
ticular portion. The adventurers seem to have looked askance at 
the new scheme, for the requisite money was not forthcoming, and 
on 18 Jan. 1654 the council of state passed a resolution that, 
as the late farmers had failed to carry out the conditions of the act, 
the bargain must be regarded as at an end and the forest lands 
were to be discharged from any liability on this account.’ At the 
same time some annoyance was felt at the inaction of the company, 
and on 25 Jan., the court having been informed that ‘the 
State doth resent it as an ill omen that the mony was not paid in 
which was brought by severall Adventurers for doubling about the 
debt due from the late Farmours of the Customes,’ it was resolved to 
prepare a memorandum for the secretary of state, showing ‘ why 
the Adventurers did Call for their mony backe againe.’ 

After this the records are silent until 4 June 1656, when the 
court of committees ordered the sealing of an instrument prepared 
in accordance with an agreement lately concluded with the ex- 
* Cal. S. P., Dom., 1653-4, p. 357. 
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farmers. The nature of this agreement does not appear, but it is 
inferred that, assessing each man’s liability at the 4,000/. paid by 
Maxwell, an instalment of 6s. 8d. in the pound was accepted from 
all three for the present, and the rest of the claim held over. The 
amount of the debt was thus reduced to about 42,0001. 

In four years more the Restoration raised fresh hopes in the 
breasts of the adventurers. The new government could not, of 
course, refuse to recognise a debt contracted under such circum- 
stances. But, however willing Charles’s ministers might be to 
admit their liability, the multitude of other claims, equally well 
founded, rendered the chances of an early settlement rather 
remote. After a time the principal persons concerned began to 
think of compromise ; and at a meeting of the trustees of the now 
defunct Fourth Joint Stock held on 27 June 1661 a discussion 
took place on a proposal which had been made by the farmers of 
the customs for the gradual discharge of the debt. It was resolved 
to draw up a list of the adventurers, with their several proportions 
of the debt, and then to go forward with the negotiations. Of 
these we have no details; but the result is seen in a royal warrant 
to the commissioners of customs, dated 27 March 1662, author- 
ising them to pay 10,5001., which the trustees had agreed 
to accept in full satisfaction. The chief agent in bringing about 
the settlement was Sir Nicholas Crisp, who at the same time 
received a grant of 10,000/. from the king for his services in this 
and other matters.‘ The division of the money took some time, 
and the matter was not finally disposed of until 22 May 1668. 
On that day the adventurers, in public meeting assembled, formally 
approved the action of their representatives and ordered that a 
general release should be given to the farmers of the customs. 

The net result, then, was that the company—or rather the 
shareholders in that particular stock—lost 31,500. out of the 
63,2831. for which they had bargained, or roughly half the amount, 
besides the loss of the use of the money and the expenses incurred. 
On the other hand we must remember that the actual value of the 
pepper at the time of its sale was evidently far less than the sum 
the crown agreed to give. It was an unfortunate transaction for 
all concerned ; but it was only one of many hard cases resulting 
from the Civil War, and no doubt what happened to the East India 
Company happened ‘also to many a private merchant, though of 
course on a much smaller scale. 

Wiiuam Foster. 
* Cal. S. P., Dom., 1661-2, pp. 320, 321. 
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Clarendon's ‘ History of the Rebellion’ 


PART IIJ.—THE ‘HISTORY OF THE REBELLION.’ 


URING the earlier part of his exile none of Clarendon’s 
children or relatives had been allowed to visit him. By the Act 

of Banishment even correspondence with him was rendered treason- 
able. In 1671 the English government relaxed its severity, and 
on 8 May his second son, Laurence Hyde, was granted a pass to go 
to France to see his father. Clarendon removed from Montpellier to 
Moulins in order to facilitate their meeting, which took place about 
the beginning of June 1671.' A second visit took place in 1673. 
Laurence in some meditations on the anniversary of his father’s death 
describes himself as ‘having had the good fortune to attend him 
twice in these seven years of his banishment, and spent, indeed, only 
five weeks in both times with him.’ As earl of Rochester Laurence 
Hyde, some thirty years later, edited and published the History of 
the Rebellion, and Clarendon now confided his literary schemes to 
him. ‘ He was pleased,’ writes the son, ‘to discuss with me of 
several actions of his life, more like a friend and upon equal terms 
than a father, and to give me the perusal of several of his writings.’ ? 
It is evident that Laurence Hyde brought with him from England 
some of the papers referred to in the ‘ Life,’ which Clarendon had 
felt the need of whilst he was writing, and had hitherto been unable 
to procure.* Among these were Walker’s narratives of the cam- 
paigns of 1644 and 1645, some letters which passed between 
Charles I and the French ambassador Montreuil in 1646, Claren- 
don’s own account of ‘the western business’ and of the duke of 
Hamilton’s imprisonment, and, most important of all, the six 
books of the original ‘ History,’ written between 1646 and 1648. 
This is proved by the fact that Clarendon at once set to work to 
complete his unfinished ‘ History,’ and used all these papers in 
compiling it. 

During the next twelve months the History of the Rebellion was 
completed and put together. The eighth book is undated, but there 

1 Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1671, p. 215 ; cf. Lister, Life of Clarendon, iii. 
478-84. 
* Singer, Diary of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, &c., i. 645. 
3 See ante, pp. 259-60. 
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can be little doubt that it was written in July 1671.. The ninth 
book is dated at the beyinning 12 August 1671, and at the end 
17 Sept. The eleventh is dated at the end 21 Nov. None of 
the other books, or rather fragments of books, are dated, but, 
as Clarendon set to work upon the ‘Continuation’ of his ‘ Life’ 
on 8 June 1672, the History of the Rebellion must have been 
completed before that time. 

The reasons which made Clarendon take up again the 
abandoned ‘History,’ instead of at once continuing the auto- 
biography, upon which he had so recently been engaged, are not 
difficult to conjecture. No doubt the sight of his manuscript 
‘ History ’ awoke in him the desire to finish his work, as the sight 
of his unfinished ‘ Meditations on the Psalms’ had done a year 
or two earlier. But other motives also inspired him, and among 
‘them was the desire to earn literary fame as an historian. The 
question how history should be written was one of the subjects which 
occupied Clarendon’s thoughts during his exile. He tells us that 
he ‘ entered upon the forming a method for the better disposing the 
history of England, that it may be more profitably and exactly 
communicated than it hath yet been.’ In his essay ‘On an Active 
and on a Contemplative Life’ he discusses at length the qualifica- 
tions necessary to make a good historian, criticising and comparing 
those famous foreign historians Strada, Bentiyoglio, Grotius, and 
D’Avila, ‘four eminent persons of the age in which we live, who 
were all men in their several degrees of great lustre in the world, 
who all writ histories of the same or near the same times.’ Of 
these four, said he, two, D’Avila and Bentivoglio, ‘ may worthily 
stand by the sides of the best of the ancients. . . . Both their 
histories are excellent, and will instruct the ablest and wisest men 
how to write, and terrify them from writing.’ On the other hand 
only a small part, if any, of English history had been tolerably 
written, and our native historians were feeble creatures. 


It hath been the fate of our country, which hath in all ages been the 
field of great and noble actions in peace and war, and hath contributed 
so much to the growth and improvement of arts and sciences (all which 
are the most proper subjects of history), to have its transactions derived 
to posterity by men, who have had no other excuse for their presumption 
than their good will. 


The value of a history, he argued, depended upon the qualifica- 
tions of the writer, upon his judgment and his experience as well 
as his knowledge. 


There was never yet a good history written but by men conversant in 
business, and of the best and most liberal education. .. . It is not a 
‘collection of records, or an admission to the view and perusal of the most 
secret letters and acts of state (though they are great and necessary con- 
tributions), which can enable a man to write a history, if there be an 
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absence of that genius, and spirit, and soul of an historian, which is 
contracted by the knowledge and course and method of business, and by 
conversation and familiarity in the inside of courts, and [with] the most 
active and eminent persons in the government; all which yields an 
admirable light, though a man writes of times and things which were 
transacted for the most part before he was born. 


The best histories, he concludes, must be those written by men 
of affairs telling the story of their own times, and dealing with men 
and events of which they have some personal knowledge. One of 
the merits of Bentivoglio and D’ Avila is that ‘commonly the greatest 
persons they have occasion to mention were very well known to them 
both, which makes their characters always very lively.’ * 

It must have occurred to Clarendon when he wrote these words 
that he possessed just those qualifications which he pronounced 
theoretically essential. The desire to show how English history 
should be written, to illuminate for posterity one portion of the 
past of his own country, and to be numbered himself amongst 
famous writers, was undoubtedly amongst his motives for complet- 
ing his ‘ History.’ 

Clarendon had also a more immediate and practical purpose in 
completing his book. To the last he deluded himself with the 
belief that he would be allowed to return home to end his days 
amongst his family. Each relaxation of the king’s rigour seemed 
a presage of forgiveness. In a dedication addressed to Charles in 
1678 he speaks of ‘a hope which sustains my weak, decayed spirits 
that your majesty will at some time call to your remembrance my 
long and incorrupted fidelity to your person and your service.’ ® 
Literary services, the only ones he could now render, might, he 
thought, help to secure his pardon, and obtain him the indulgence 
he desired. His History of the Rebellion seemed to him to be such 
a service. ‘My banishment,’ he wrote to the king, ‘hath hitherto 
been the more supportable to me, in that I think I have performed 
a work, under this mortification, which I began with the approbation 
and encouragement of your blessed father, and when I had the 
honour to be near your majesty.’ In another passage he describes 
it as ‘a work at least recommended, if not enjoined, to me by your 
blessed father, and approved and in some degree perused by your 
majesty, which I hope will be to the honour of his majesty’s memory 
and your own magnanimous sufferings.’* If the thought of future 
fame did not move the king, Clarendon had a second string to his 
bow. Perhaps a political treatise, or something more immediately 


* Miscellaneous Tracts, 1727, pp. 179-82. 
5 «Epistle Dedicatory’ to A Brief View and Survey of the Dangerous and Pere 

nicious Errors to Church and State in Mr. Hobbes’s Book entitled Leviathan. The 

‘Epistle’ is dated 10 May 1673. 

® Ibid. ; Clarendon State Papers, vol. iii. Appendix, p. xl. 
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connected with the problems of the present, might win him the 


desired reward. 


I spend all my time (he wrote) in praying for your majesty, and 
endeavouring to do you some service, even in the impotent state that I 
amin. I have finished an answer to Mr. Hobbes’s Leviathan, to which I 
have not seen any answer, at least to the most pernicious parts of it; 
and if it might be printed with your majesty’s leave, it would, in my own 
judgment, prove for your service. . . . If I know anything of the constitu- 
tion of the government of England, and of the nature and temper of that 
faithful nation, the publishing of this poor discourse may be of some use 
and service to your majesty; that all the world may know how much 
you abhor all those extravagant and absurd privileges, which no Christian 
prince ever enjoyed or affected.’ 


Charles, however, had more sympathy with the theory of royal power 
set forth by Hobbes than with the constitutional views of Clarendon. 
We are justified in concluding from these passages that Clarendon 
thought the History of the Rebellion a service to the cause of 
monarchy in England, and hoped it would help to purchase his 
pardon. This is one of the reasons why in compiling that work 
Clarendon omitted from it most of the severe reflexions upon the 
faults of Charles I which he had ventured to insert in his 
autobiography. 

A third motive which induced Clarendon to undertake the com- 
pletion of his ‘ History ’ was regard for his own political reputation. 
The vindication of himself from the charges upon which he had 
been impeached, though transmitted to England for publication, 
had never been published. The autobiography upon which he had 
spent nearly two years was intended for his family, not for the 
public. Under these circumstances a history which was the exposi- 
tion of his political career would serve to defend his memory, even 
better, perhaps, than a more formal apology.’ Indirectly it might 

? Clarendon State Papers, vol. iii. Appendix, p. xlii; ‘Epistle Dedicatory’ of A 
Brief View. 

* This is suggested in a letter to Edgeman, Clarendon’s secretary, written in 1654. 
The writer, Richard Watson, after expressing his joy at the king’s order vindicating 
Hyde from the charges of Sir Richard Grenville, and desiring to know what Lord 
Gerrard’s accusation against Hyde is, continues: ‘ What the reason is I know not, 
but I have in severall places found people of the King’s partie too partially prepar’d 
to credite any charge against that noble person, whom I assure you I have several 
times industriously vindicated, and spoke more upon mine own knowledge for his 
honour, than I am sure they could on theirs against it. Iwill deale plainlie with you, 
though it may be somewhat boldly. I feare some little height of spirit, some 
passionate expressions dropt from it and some unsatisfactorie answers given to the 
importunities of necessitated persons have layd the foundation for all this malice upom 
which ambition and aemulation have built the structure and pinacle (?) of this charge. 
I cannot see what is left, beside innocencie, for Mr Chancellor to doe himselfe right, 
and give others their deserts, but a publication of his historie, which I hope is most 
faythfully penned, whereby however he must displease many persons whose shame 
posteritie may reade in it, he will be sure to gain himselfe that partie whose fidelitie 
and prudence have merited so complete a character as he can give of them in better 
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effect what he could not do directly, especially if his own part in 
public affairs was made a little clearer by the insertion of a few 
passages from the autobiography. 

For these different reasons Clarendon set to work to com- 
plete and to put together the History of the Rebellion as soon as he 
received his papers from England. He worked with great rapidity, 
and, as he was able to begin writing the ‘Continuation’ of the 
‘Life’ in June 1672, the completion of the History of the Rebellion 
must have occupied him from June 1671 to June 1672. The six- 
teen books of the History of the Rebellion fall naturally into two 
divisions, The first part consists of books i. to vii. ; in these the 
original ‘ History,’ written between 1645 and 1648, is supple- 
mented by passages from the ‘ Life,’ written in 1668 and 1669. 
The second part consists of books viii. to xvi.; in these the ‘ Life,’ 
written in 1668 and 1669, is supplemented by additions to the 
‘History,’ written for the purpose in 1671-2, and by incorporating 
nearly the whole of two papers written in 1646. 

It will be convenient to treat these two parts separately, and to 
begin by examining the manner in which the books forming the 
first part were put together. As we have seen, the original ‘ History’ 
consists of six books, numbered i. to vii., with a place left for a 
fifth book which had never been written. Clarendon filled up the 
gap by dividing the first book into two and altering the numbers of 
the three succeeding books, so that the missing fifth was replaced 
by what had been originally the fourth book. Books i. and ii. 
were mainly taken from the ‘ Life.’ In the first book only 81 sections 
of its 218 are derived from the original ‘ History ;’ in the second 
book there are 48 sections from the ‘ History’ as against 82 from 
the ‘ Life.’ In the later books there are, on the other hand, more 
sections from the ‘ History’ than from the ‘ Life.’ In the third book 
about 82 out of 271 sections are from the ‘ Life;’ in the fourth, 82 
out of 358; in the fifth, 40 out of 419; in the sixth, 49 out of 
412; in the seventh, 67 out of 416. As a rule the passages of the 
‘Life’ thus inserted in the framework of the ‘ History’ contained 
accounts of incidents not mentioned in the earlier work. But 
sometimes Clarendon had written two accounts of the same event, 
and in such cases he frequently replaced the account standing in 
the original ‘ History’ by a longer and more detailed version from 
the ‘ Life.’ In this way his original accounts of the Scottish revolt 
and the Short Parliament were suppressed in favour of the much 
fuller narratives now in the text of book ii. So too the summary 
enumeration of the popular leaders in the Long Parliament, and 


language than any man I know of our nation. If His Honour thinke it too great an 
adventure I wish he would bestow his copy on them who will lay all they are at stake 
to doe him service in that way.’—Richard Watson to Edgeman, Feb. 1654. 
‘Clarendon MSS, :xlvii. 289. 
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the short characters of the persons killed at’ Edgehill, were 
succeeded by full-length portraits of them extracted from the ‘ Life.’ 
Not less than fifty new characters were thus inserted in the History 
of the Rebellion. To make room for these additions Clarendon 
omitted several of the manifestoes and papers which he had included 
in the original ‘ History,’ and also some of the didactic digressions 
on politics in general. The process of omission and substitution 
was not always carefully done. Ina couple of cases at least the 
History of the Rebellion contains two contradictory versions of the 
same incident. For instance, there are two accounts of the intro- 
duction of the Militia Bill in it, one taken from the ‘ Life,’ the other 
from the ‘ History,’ and they do not agree.® There are also two 
accounts of Lunsford’s appointment as governor of the Tower, which 
contradict each other in the most flagrant fashion. In that 
derived from the ‘History’ Clarendon represents the exceptions 
made against the choice as mere pretexts, saying that Lunsford 
was ‘ not then known enough and of reputation equal to so envious a 
province.’ In the account derived from the ‘ Life’ he confesses that 
Lunsford was ‘so little known, except upon the disadvantage of 
an ill character, that in the most dutiful times the promotion 
would have appeared very ingrateful.’ '” 

Some slight verbal changes of course were needed in order to 
make the additions from the ‘ Life’ fit into the text of the ‘ History,’ 
but the only important alteration which Clarendon made was the 
omission of references to himself. For instance, in book vi. an 
account is given of the different expedients by which the king 
obtained money to raise an army—the plate of the Oxford colleges, 
contributions from the catholics, and the sale of a peerage. In 
inserting this passage from the ‘Life’ Clarendon suppresses any 
mention of his own share in suggesting and carrying out these ex- 
pedients. Instead of ‘Mr. Hyde had spoken to the king’ we get 
‘it was proposed to the king;’ and for ‘the king was informed 
that if he would depute Mr. Hyde’ there is substituted ‘if he would 
depute a person much trusted by him.’'!' Sometimes these sup- 
pressed words throw considerable light on the development of 
Charles I’s policy. In book vii. a passage is inserted from the 
‘ Life’ relating the origin of the anti-parliament called by the king 
at Oxford, and the history of the letter sent by the peers at Oxford 
to the privy council of Scotland in the hope of preventing the 
threatened invasion. ‘In these straits,’ says the History of the 
Rebellion, ‘ the king considered two expedients which were proposed 
to him, and which his majesty directed should be both consulted 


® Rebellion, iii. 244-6, iv. 95-100. The first is from the ‘History,’ the second 
from the ‘ Life.’ 

© Rebellion, iv. 101-2 and 147. The second account is from the ‘ Life.’ 

" Rebellion, vi. 57-8, 65-6. 
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in the council.’ In the ‘Life’ Clarendon had written: ‘The 
chancellor of the exchequer proposed two expedients to the king, 
which the king liked well, and wished they might both be consulted 
in the council.’ '* These alterations were designed to give an im- 
personal air to Clarendon’s reminiscences and prevent any appear- 
ance of egotism, but the result is that in very many cases a vague 
periphrasis is substituted for a definite statement, so that the turns 
and changes of royalist politics become involved in unnecessary 
obscurity. Moreover the anecdotes and personal digressions added 
interrupt the sequence and order of Clarendon’s story, and produce 
a certain incoherence and confusion. This is the result of patch- 
ing one narrative with fragments taken from another. Though 
the original ‘ History ’ lacked much of the interest which the portraits 
of Hyde’s contemporaries give to the History of the Rebellion, it 
was on the whole a more consecutive and a better arranged 
narrative. 

In the second part of the History of the Rebellion—that is, in 
books viii. to xvi.—the process of compilation was absolutely 
different from that adopted in the first part. Instead of piecing 
together two previously existing narratives, with the changes and 
suppressions necessary to make them fit into each other, Clarendon 
had to write an entirely new narrative to supplement the ‘ Life’ 
which he had already written. This new narrative consists of a 
number of fragments of varying length, with references to the 
manuscript of the ‘ Life,’ showing where they are to be inserted. It 
is bound up now with the manuscript of the ‘History,’ written in 
1646-8, forming a sort of continuation to it.'* Dr. Macray and 
other editors usually speak of this supplement under the title of 
the ‘ History,’ like the earlier narrative, though it would have been 
better to distinguish in some way these later additions from the 
original ‘ History.’ In these nine books passages marked as derived 
from the ‘ History ’ belong to the period 1671-2, and are of later date 
than those derived from the ‘ Life,’ whereas in the preceding seven 
books passages from the ‘ History’ are of earlier date than those from 
the ‘ Life.’ 

Books viii. and ix. require a more detailed examination than 
the succeeding books, because the question of their composition, 
and consequently of their historical value, is more complicated than 
it is in the case of the others. 

The first question to be settled is the date of book viii. 
Ranke supposes it to have been written in 1648, and other writers 
have followed his lead.'* The fact is, however, that not more than 


2 Rebellion, vii. 323. 

‘8 Now Clarendon MS. 112; described under the heading 16198 in Mr. Madan’s 
Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, iii. 568. 

History of England, vi. 5, 15. 
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twenty lines of the present book viii. were written in 1648, and 
those lines originally formed part of book vii., and were transferred 
to their present place in 1671. They are the lines in § 1 of book 
viii. beginning with the words, ‘The great preparation that was 
made at London,’ and ending with ‘so that he had inall.. .’” 
The manuscripts of the ‘ History’ prove this very clearly, and it is 
confirmed by the contents of book viii. As we have seen, 
Clarendon was obliged to stop in 1648 at the close of book vii., 
because he had not received either Walker’s narrative of the cam- 
paign of 1644, or Hopton’s narrative of the events which led up to 
the battle of Cheriton. He had commenced his account of Hopton’s 
movements, but was obliged to break off in the middle of a sentence 
for want of exact information as to his numbers. After writing six 
lines on p. 517 of the original ‘ History’ he left the rest of that 
page and the whole of p. 518 blank, resolving to fill them up 
when Hopton’s narrative came, and then went on to complete the 
rest of book vii., which ends on p. 527 of the manuscript. At 
some later time he completed this unfinished account of Hopton’s 
campaign, but it required more space than he expected. He filled 
the rest of p. 517 and the whole of p. 518, and then went on 
to the blank page at the end of book vii. and covered pp. 528, 
529, and 530. The whole of this passage is written in a darker ink 
than book vii. and the original ‘ History’ in general, and the same 
darker ink is used in the additions to the ‘ History’ made in 1671-2, 
which occupy the latter part of the volume. Moreover at the end 
of this passage, in the same dark ink, and therefore written at the 
same time, the words ‘ vide pa. 262’ are added. This reference to 
the pagination of the ‘ Life’ proves that the passage was written 
later than 1669."° Another proof that this account of Hopton’s 
campaign was not written in 1648 is afforded by Edgeman’s tran- 
script of the original‘ History.’ Hyde during his first exile had a 
transcript of the original ‘ History’ made for his own use by his 
secretary, William Edgeman. It does not include the account of 
8 «The great preparation that was made at London, and the fame of sending Sir 
William Waller into the west, put the king upon the resolution of having such a body 
in his way as might give him interruption, without Prince Morice’s being disturbed in 
his siege of Plimmoth ; which was not thought to be able to make long resistance. To 
this purpose the Lord Hopton was appointed to command an army apart, to be levied 
out of his garrison of Bristol and those western counties adjacent newly reduced, and 
where his reputation and interest was very great, and by which he had in a short time 
raised a pretty body of foot and horse ; the which receiving an addition of two very good 
regiments (though not many in number) out of Munster, under the command of Sir 
Charles Vavasour and Sir John Paulett, and a good troop of horse under the command 
of Captain Bridges, all which had been transported, according to former orders, out 
of Ireland to Bristol since the cessation, the Lord Hopton advanced to Salisbury, 
and shortly after to Winchester; whither Sir John Berkeley brought him two 
regiments more of foot, raised by him in Devonshire ; so that he had in all .. .’ 


6 See Dr. Macray’s notes to viii 1 and viii. 17, and the manuscript of the ‘ History,’ 
p. 530, 
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Hopton’s campaign, which is represented only by a gap of several 
pages.?” 

An analysis of the contents of book viii. leads to the following 
conclusions : Out of the 286 sections of which it is composed about 
124 are derived from part iii. of the ‘ Life,’ which was concluded on 
6 Nov. 1669. The remaining 161 sections are derived from what is 
called the‘ History,’ or rather the additions to the ‘ History’ now bound 
up with it. Of these additions about 64 sections exist in Clarendon’s 
own handwriting ; the other 97 sections are only to be found in the 
transcript of his manuscript made for the press. But the distinction 
between these two portions of the ‘History’ is of no practical 
importance. Both portions are based on the same authority,'* 
present the same characteristics, and were obviously written at 
the same date. Internal evidence shows that they could not have 
been written in 1648, as Ranke supposes, for they contain refer- 
ences to events which took place either during Charles II’s exile 
or after his restoration. Clarendon alludes to the execution of 
Charles I, the deaths of Colonel Urry (1650) and General King 
(1652), the noble behaviour of the marquis of Newcastle during his 
exile, and the exploits of General Middleton after he changed the 
parliament’s service for the king’s (1648-1654). When he men- 
tions the birth of the princess Henrietta he describes her as ‘a 
daughter that was afterwards married to the duke of Orleans,’ 
which marriage took place in 1661..% When he relates Sir 
William Morton’s surrender of Sudeley Castle to Waller he adds 
that Morton was afterwards made a judge of the King’s Bench, 
‘where he sat many years, and discharged the office with much 
gravity and learning.’ Now Morton’s promotion took place in 
November 1665. 

In the second place, the exact details about the military 
transactions of 1644 which are given in both these portions of 
the ‘History,’ are in each case derived from Sir Edward Walker’s 
narrative of the campaign. Clarendon’s accounts of the battle of 
Cropredy Bridge, the surrender of Essex in Cornwall, the relief of 
Basing House, the second battle of Newbury, and the movements 
which led up to those events are all founded upon Walker. 
Consequently these accounts must have been written later than 
1669, for at that date, as the parallel passages in the ‘ Life’ show, 
Clarendon had not Walker’s narrative with him. In putting 
together book viii. of the History of the Rebellion he always 


” Edgeman died about January 1655, and it might be inferred that the passage in 
question was not written till later. ‘The manuscript is in the Bodleian Library, 
Rawlinson MS. D. 811. On the reasons for making this transcript see Hyde’s letter 
to Nicholas, Clarendon State Papers, ii. 318. 

18 «His Majesty’s Happy Progress & Success from the 30th of March to the 23rd of 
November 1644,’ Walker’s Historical Discourses, 1705, p. 1. 

'* Rebellion, viii. 52, 71, 79, 87, 88, 113. 
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omitted the short accounts of those incidents contained in the 
‘Life,’ and substituted for them the long and detailed accounts 
founded on Walker. As there is no evidence that Clarendon 
obtained Walker’s narrative from England until the visit of his 
son Laurence in June 1671, the composition of all that part of 
book viii. which is not taken from the ‘ Life’ must be assigned to 
the summer of 1671. 

Let us turn from the question of the date of book viii. to the 
question of its historical value. The parts which are derived from 
the ‘ Life’ are extremely untrustworthy. Clarendon’s narrative of 
Marston Moor is absolutely worthless, and his account of the origin 
of the Self-denying Ordinance and the proceedings connected with 
it is of the same character.”” The long story of Antrim and 
Montrose which concludes the book is hopelessly confused by 
chronological errors.” On the other hand Clarendon’s account of 
the negotiations at Uxbridge, in which he himself was one of the 
king’s commissioners, is full of interest,*? and the comparison of 
Wilmot and Goring is one of his most finished pieces of character- 
drawing.” 

As to the parts derived from the ‘ History,’ Clarendon, having 
the use of Walker’s exact and detailed narrative, and following it 
throughout very closely, gives an excellent account of the move- 
ments of the king’s army during the campaign of 1644. He 
supplements Walker’s account of the king’s council of war by 
giving characters of its members, and by expatiating on the feud 
between the military and civilian advisers of the king. Besides 
these very instructive additions, which make the history of the 
campaign much more intelligible, he adds some particulars about 
the defence of Oxford.** 

Ranke, who compares the narratives of Walker and Clarendon, 
suggests that the latter is unjust to Wilmot, and does not give him 
sufficient credit for the success at Cropredy Bridge. There is 
hardly sufficient evidence to decide this question, but it is very evi- 
dent that Clarendon is extremely unfair to Goring in his account 
of the operations in Cornwall. Describing the escape of Sir 
William Balfour and the rest of the parliamentary horse when the 
infantry of Essex’s army were obliged to lay down their arms, he 
attributes it entirely to Goring’s negligence. Goring, he says, was 
warned of the intended attempt to escape, and was so posted that 
he could have prevented it ; but 


the notice and orders came to Goring when he was in one of his jovial 
exercises ; which he received with mirth, and slighting those who sent 
them, as men who took alarms too warmly ; and he continued his delights 

2° Rebellion, viii. 73-5, 189-97. 

** bid. viii. 263-79. 2 Ibid. viii. 211-52. 23 Ibid. viii. 169. 

** Toid. viii. 27-38, 58, 74, note, 94. 
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till all the enemy’s horse were passed through his quarters, nor did he 
pursue them in any time. 


Walker, however, does not blame Goring at all, and shows that he 
was stationed in such a position that it was not in his power to 
obstruct their march. Instead of being at Lostwithiel, near which 
point Balfour passed through the royalist lines, Goring was 
stationed at St. Blase, four miles to the south-west of it, and 
beyond Essex’s army. He had with him all the king’s horse but 
500, and it was owing to the fact that he had been moved thither 
on 24 August that Balfour was able to escape on 31 August. 
Walker goes so far as to say that, owing to the disposition of 
the king’s forces, Essex’s foot might have escaped as well as the 
horse. 


Had he either known our present condition, or made use of what he 
could but know, that our horse were engaged behind him, he might 
have either brought us to fight without our horse, or made his retreat good 
over the heath without much opposition. And then if he had been but 
four hours’ march before us, and entered the enclosing country, it had not 
been in our power to have done him any other mischief than at most to 
compel him to leave his cannon.” 


Clarendon was aware of these facts. In section 111 he describes 
Goring’s movement to St. Blase, and in section 132 he copies 


Walker’s criticism almost verbatim. ‘If they had then known 
that all the king’s horse, his guard only excepted, were at that 
time quartered behind them, about St. Blase, their foot might very 
well have marched away with the horse, their cannon only being 
left behind.’ Apparently Clarendon did not perceive the contra- 
diction which existed between the censure which he passed on 
Goring and the facts which he stated on Walker’s authority. The 
truth is that he and Goring had quarrelled in 1645, and he could 
believe anything to the discredit of his enemy. In 1669, when 
Clarendon was writing the ‘Life,’ he had made the same charge 
against Goring in almost the same words, and, as he said that 
Goring ‘lay then quartered at Liskeard,’ the charge had some 
plausibility in it.° In 1671, writing with Walker’s narrative before 
his eyes, he corrected his mistake about Goring’s position, but was 
too careless or too prejudiced to withdraw the charge of misconduct. 
Clarendon’s censures of Rupert, Wilmot, Goring, and other military 
leaders always require careful testing, for he was not only ignorant 
of military affairs but personally hostile to the military party 
amongst the king’s advisers. 

Book ix. of the History of the Rebellion presents none of the 
difficulties as to the date of its composition which complicate the 


*5 Rebellion, viii. 116; Walker, Historical Discourses, p. 69. 
26 Rebellion, viii. 96, note. 
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study of book viii. Its foundation is the two narratives written 
by Hyde at Jersey in 1646; one ‘ concerning the western business,’ 
which, as we have seen, is dated at the beginning 29 June 1646, and 
at the end 81 July 1646; the other on the conduct of the 
prince’s council towards the duke of Hamilton, which is dated 
10 Sept. 1646. These two narratives supply the greater part of 
book ix. The ‘ Relation of the Western Business’ is a full account 
of transactions in the west from the time the prince of Wales 
came thither from Oxford to his departure for Jersey, containing 
a very detailed vindication of the conduct of the prince and his 
council towards Greenville and Goring, and ending with the 
correspondence between the king and the prince’s council about 
the prince leaving England.” As it is based throughout on 
documents, and was written within a few months of the events 
themselves, it is extremely accurate in matters of fact.2* Clarendon 
suppressed certain passages of the ‘Relation’ when he compiled 
book viii., as being trivial or superfluous. One contains a state- 
ment of his attitude towards Goring before their association in the 
west began. He says that he regarded Goring from the first with 
distrust. ‘I cannot dissemble myself to have contracted so steady 
a resolution, upon the former passages of the Lord Goring’s life 
and the observation of his nature, not to mingle with him in any 
action or counsel of trust or importance.’ On the other hand he 
had no personal hostility towards him, and even found pleasure in 
his society. ‘His particular deportment to me was not only full of 
civilities but of extreme endearment, and his conversation, with 
reference to my own humour and appetite, full of pleasure and 
deligh .’*® The quarrel was due to the perennial hostility between 
the civil and military authorities, aggravated by the defects of 
Goring’s character, and by his intrigues to gain or retain inde- 
pendent command. Though Clarendon writes as the advocate of 
the council, his judgment on Goring’s character is correct enough, 
but whenever questions of policy or strategy are involved in the 
dispute his conclusions are more contestable. 

The part of book ix. which is derived from the ‘ Life’ consists 
merely of two sections relating to the formation of the New Model.* 
The portion of the ‘ Life’ dealing with the events of 1645 is dated 
9 Nov. 1669 ; it is a mere skeleton consisting of heads of the dif- 
ferent subjects which the author intended to include, and references 

7 A transcript of this by William Edgeman, endorsed by Clarendon ‘ Concerning 
the Western Business,’ is now Clarendon MS. 113 in the Bodleian Library. The 
original is in the volume containing the ‘ History’ (Clarendon MS. 112), ff. 453-500, 
followed on ff. 500-5 by the narrative about Hamilton. 

*8 This narrative occupies about 102 sections of the 178 forming book ix., and that 


relating to the duke of Hamilton occupies about 8 sections. 
2” Rebellion, ix. 20, note. % Tbid. ix. 4, 5. 
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to the narrative of the western business which he hoped to procure 
from England.*! 

The remainder of book ix., consisting of about sixty-six sections 
and forming about one-third of the whole, is composed of additions to 
the ‘ History’ written in 1671, which are dated at the beginning 
‘Moulins, 12 Aug. 1671,’ and at the end 19 Sept. of the same year.” 
The accounts given therein of the movements of Charles I and 
his army, of the battles of Naseby and Rowton Heath, of the stormy 
interview between the king and Prince Rupert at Newark, and of the 
king’s return to Oxford, are all based upon Walker’s Brief Memorials 
of the Unfortunate Success of His Majesty's Army and Affairs in the 
Year 1645.% Clarendon adds nothing material to Walker’s nar- 
rative of these events, except some reflexions on Naseby, a note on 
Rupert’s relations with Goring, and directions, which were subse- 
quently carried out by his editors, for inserting some of the king’s 
letters.** He completes Walker’s narrative and concludes the 
book with an account of the negotiations which took place between 
the king and the parliament during the winter of 1645. 

Book x., like book ix., was written in 1671, and embodies extracts 
from the ‘ Life’ and from two earlier narratives. The concluding 
portion of the long ‘ Relation of the Western Business,’ which filled 
so large a space in book ix., occupies nine sections of book x. It 
treats of the removal of the prince of Wales from Scilly to Jersey.” 
Next comes an account of Lord Digby’s negotiations in Jersey and 
Paris, and of his attempts to arrange for the removal of the prince 
either to Ireland or to France. Thisisa passage extracted from the 
paper on the life and character of Digby written by Clarendon in 
1668.*° It contains reminiscences of conversations between Digby 
and Hyde, and reports of conversations between Digby and Mazarin. 
In the third place, the story of the prince’s wanderings is completed 
by an account of the queen’s message commanding her son to join 
her in France, of the debate in the prince’s council which took place 
thereupon, and of the embarkation of the prince in obedience to 
the queen’s order.*” This was written in 1671, and a comparison 
between it and the long memorandum on the same subject which 
Clarendon wrote in 1646 shows that he had not the memorandum 
with him at the time of writing; ** for there are many small 
mistakes in the facts as given in the later account, though it 
agrees in substance with the earlier one. We have, therefore, in 
this short episode of the Prince of Wales’s stay at Jersey a patch- 


3! ¢ Life,’ ed. 1857, i. 200-4. 3 Rebellion, ix. 1, 178. 
88 Historical Discourses, ed. 1705, p. 123. 

* Rebellion. ix. 30, 41, 70, 74, 90. 3% Tbid. x. 3-12. 

% Tbid. x. 13-20; Clarendon State Papers, iii., Appendix, lvii. 

*” Rebellion, x. 37-47. 

* See Hoskins, Charles II in the Channel Islands, i. 429-39 and 443-5. 
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work narrative composed at three different periods, in part 
an almost contemporary record, in part reminiscences written 
twenty-two or twenty-five years later by one who was an actor 
in the events related; and while a portion of the remini- 
scences can be tested by contemporary documents amongst 
Clarendon’s papers, the accuracy of another portion cannot be so 
controlled. 

Clarendon’s account of the negotiations which led to the flight 
of Charles I to the Scots is of a different nature. He no longer 
writes as an actor, but as an historian, not to vindicate his own 
conduct but the conduct of another. His vindication of Montreuil, 
he says, ‘can be imputed only to the love of truth, which ought, in 
common honesty, to be preserved in history as the soul of it, towards 
all persons who come to be mentioned in it.’ He had obtained 
from England the documents which are now amongst the Clarendon 
State Papers, and was conscious that he wrote with authority. ‘I 
have in my hands,’ he said, ‘ all the original letters which passed 
from him to the king, and the king’s answers and directions there- 
upon, or such authentic copies thereof as have been by myself 
examined with the originals.’** In the same way when Clarendon 
comes to relate the negotiations of the king with the Scottish leaders 
in December 1648, it again becomes clear that he had documents 
at his disposal. His son had evidently brought with him to France 
a copy of the treaty which Charles I had signed at Carisbrooke 
on 26 Dec. 1647; for in the four sections which Clarendon 
devotes to the subject he not only accurately summarises the 
clauses of the treaty but frequently quotes their very words.‘ 
These are exceptional cases, and in the whole of the remainder of 
book x. Clarendon depended entirely upon his memory. In his 
account of the king’s flight from Hampton Court, for instance, he 
had no documents to consult, though he tells us that he had read 
both Berkeley’s and Ashburnham’s narratives, and ‘ conferred with 
them both at large, to discover in truth what the motives might be 
which led to so fatal an end.’*' His verdict, like that of later 
historians, is that both men were honest, but both unwise; but 
when he comes to give reasons for the verdict erroneous statements 
of every kind drop from his pen. He starts by a mistake of 
two months as to the date of the flight, which he puts about 
the beginning of September 1647 instead of on 11 Nov.” If 
he makes blunders of this kind in dealing with the history of the 
king and the royalist party, it is not surprising that his treatment of 
the policy of his opponents and of the characters of their leaders 


* Rebellion, x. 23. 

© Ibid. x. 162-5. The treaty is printed in Gardiner’s Constitutional Documenis, 
ed. 1899, pp. 347-53. 

" Rebellion, x. 134. 2 Tbid. x. 127, 
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should be completely untrustworthy. His account of the quarrel 
between the army and the parliament is so confused and erroneous 
as to be worthless, and in the utterances attributed to Cromwell he 
gives his imagination free play.** At best they are a hazy recollec- 
tion of contemporary rumours. 

Book xi., which was completed on 21 Nov. 1671, is largely 
derived from part v. of the ‘ Life,’ written about two years earlier, 
but in the case of this book and of the later books in general 
the distinction between their component parts is of no practical 
importance. If there is any difference it is that the ‘ Life’ is now 
more accurate than the ‘ History,’ whereas the reverse was the case 
in the earlier books ; foras the ‘ Life’ deals mainly with transactions 
in which he was personally concerned, his memory is more trust- 
worthy than it is when he is writing of public events which left a 
less lasting impression on his mind. For that reason his narrative 
of the proceedings of the prince in Holland and on board the fleet, 
and of the intrigues of which the prince was the centre, is far more 
valuable than his account of the politics and military affairs in 
England. His account of the second civil war contains every kind 
of error. Confusing what happened in 1650 with what happened 
in 1648, he represents Fairfax as refusing to fight against the 
Scots, and by a second confusion of the events of 1648 and 1646 ° 
he describes that general as winding up the war by the capture of 
Raglan Castle. In his account of the Kentish rising he omits all 
mention of Fairfax’s battle at Maidstone. He leaves out altogether 
Cromwell’s campaign in South Wales, saying that he marched 
directly against the Scots ‘and troubled not himself... with 
what was done in Wales.’ Twice over in referring to the treaty 
with the king at Newport he represents Charles as having been at 
that time for two years a prisoner at Carisbrooke, whereas he had 
really been confined there for rather less than a year.** But just 
when one becomes inclined to dismiss his whole account of the 
second civil war as a farrago of blunders, it becomes evident that 
there are certain cases in which he is writing with documentary 
evidence of real value before him. His account of the battle of 
Preston is clearly based on Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s narrative of 
the fight, and his account of the doings of Sir Philip Musgrave and 
his band of northern royalists is likewise based on Musgrave’s own 
story. Both these papers are in the Clarendon collection, and 
were, no doubt, brought to Moulins by Laurence Hyde. With 
them came evidently the letter from the king to the prince of 

8 See Rebellion, x. 88. “ Ibid. xi. 111, 158. 

*S Langdale’s narrative (Clarendon Papers, no. 2862) is printed in Carte’s Original 
Letters, i. 159, and in the Fairfax Correspondence, iv. 60. It should be compared 
with Rebellion, xi. 73-7. Sir Philip Musgrave’s ‘Relation’ (Clarendon Papers, 


no. 2867) is printed in the Miscellany of the Scottish History Society for 1904. 
Compare with it Rebellion, xi. 16, 18, 52-4, 92-6. 
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Wales quoted by Clarendon, and the other documents relating to 
the treaty which are summarised in the History of the Rebellion.* 
The originals had been copied for him by Edgeman some twenty 
years ago, perhaps with a view to the continuation of the ‘ History,’ 
but more probably for political uses. 

The following books (xii.-xv.) do not require either separate 
or detailed treatment. They are derived mainly from parts v., 
vi., and vii. of the ‘ Life,’ written between November 1669 and 
August 1670, and supplemented by the additions to the ‘ History’ 
written in 1671-2. With each succeeding book the amount of 
these additions diminishes in importance and extent. Clarendon 
throws very little light on English politics during the Common- 
wealth, and equally little on the conquest of Ireland and Scotland. 
His treatment of these subjects is vague and general, and chrono- 
logical errors are very frequent. He misplaces the rising of the 
Levellers at Burford, antedates the proposed appointment of 
Lambert to command in Ireland, makes the emigration of the 
Irish soldiery take place about a couple of years too soon, &c.*’ 
His account of Dunbar is worthless; that of the march into 
England and the battle of Worcester, while containing a few 
anecdotes of interest, contributes nothing to the understanding of 
the campaign.** Clarendon, however, prides himself on the fulness 
and exactitude of his narrative of the escape of Charles II after 
that battle. 


Besides all those particulars which the king himself was pleased to 
communicate unto him so soon after the transaction of them, and when 
they had made so lively an impression upon his memory, and of which 
the chancellor at that time kept a very punctual memorial, he had at the 
same time the daily conversation of the Lord Wilmot, who informed him 
of all he could remember. And after the king’s blessed return into 
England he had frequent conferences with many of those who had acted 
several parts towards the escape; whereof many were of his nearest 
alliance, and others his most intimate friends.*® 


Dr. Macray notes, ‘The inaccuracy of Clarendon’s narrative of 
the escape, with respect both to times and persons, is well known.’ 
‘In Clarendon,’ says another commentator on the narrative, ‘ there 
is no lack of minute and circumstantial detail, but hardly is there 
a single fact truly stated.’ A third reprints it in a collection of 
documents relating to the escape for the purpose of showing ‘ its 
discrepancy, in many points, from the matter in which the other 
documents agree.’ He adds, ‘The most material errors will be 
noticed in the course of the narrative by the letter D at the foot of 


‘© Rebellion, xi. 189; Clarendon State Papers, ii. 444. 
‘7 Rebellion, xii. 70, 148, 151. * Ibid. xiii. 21-2, 52-76. 
 Tbid. xiii. 108. 
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the page,’ and accordingly its twenty-eight pages are marked by 
twenty-nine D's. 

Such errors were inevitable when in his old age Clarendon 
attempted to set down in circumstantial detail what he had heard 
from others many years earlier, and it does not necessarily follow 
that his account of negotiations in which he was personally 
concerned, or deliberations in which he took a leading part, is 
equally inexact. His account of the situation of affairs at the 
Hague, of the coming of the Scottish commissioners to negotiate 
with Charles II, and of the deiiberations of the young king’s 
council is vivid and fairly correct. It is evident that he had copies 
of some of the papers of the Scottish commissioners before him, 
also of the declaration of the king to the states-general, and 
doubtless of the abortive manifesto drawn up by himself but 
rejected by the king’s council.®' The long account of his embassy 
to Spain and residence at Madrid was also in all probability drawn 
up with some assistance from documents. The embassy to Spain 
was one of the causes of Clarendon’s ignorance of English affairs 
during the early part of the Commonwealth. He rejoined the 
king in December 1651 after a separation of over two years. 
Henceforth the intrigues of the royal court, the personal history of 
the king and his brother, and the quarrels of the royalist chiefs 
form the staple of Clarendon’s narrative. It was only gradually 


that Clarendon attained a paramount position amongst the king’s 
advisers: more than once it was threatened by personal intrigues, 
or by differences of opinion as to policy. All this he relates in 
detail, and with some inaccuracy in particulars, but representing 
truthfully enough the attitude of parties and the characters of 
persons. The policy which he recommended his master to adopt 
Was @ passive one. 


The marquis of Ormond and the chancellor believed that the king had 
nothing at this time to do but to keep quiet, and that all his activity was 
to consist in carefully avoiding to do anything that might do him hurt, 
and to expect some blessed conjuncture from the amity of Christian 
‘princes, or some such revolution of affairs in England by their own dis- 


5° Rebellion, xiii. 86, note; Hughes, Boscobel Tracts, ed. 1857, pp. 8, 109. 

5! Sections 9, 10,12, 27 of book xii. are summaries of various documents. For 
their originals see Old Parliamentary History, xviii. 542, xix. 16; Carte, Original 
Letters, i. 260. The closeness with which they are followed shows that Clarendon 
had them before him. In the manuscript of the ‘Life’ there is this passage printed 
by Dr. Macray as a footnote to Rebellion, xii. 99: ‘ All that passed at the Hague both 
with the States and the Scots is more particularly contained in papers and memorials 
which will be found in the hair cabinet, out of which anything that is material may be 
added or altered ; as also the names of all the ministers at that time in Madrid are in a 
paper book that stands in the shop.’ The paper book was probably Edgeman’s Diary, 
Clarendon. MS. 137. See ante, p. 260. For the ‘abortive manifesto’ mentioned 
above see the English Historical Review for April 1893. : 
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contents and divisions amongst themselves, as might make it seasonable 
for his majesty again to show himself.*? 


To prevent the king from sacrificing the cause of the English 
church in order to gain the support of Huguenots, presbyterians, 
or catholics, was Clarendon’s constant preoccupation. As neces- 
sary was it to prevent zealous English royalists from fruitless 
conspiracies and untimely insurrections, whilst avoiding to dis- 
courage the loyal, and endeavouring to make the best of any rising 
actually attempted either in England or Scotland.* Political 
intrigues and abortive plots form, therefore, the bulk of Clarendon’s 
story: his account of these things is largely a vindication of 
himself, yet it represents very truly the lines of his policy and 
the nature of the political situation. In details, especially in 
dates, there are frequent errors; for instance, Clarendon places the 
address of the anabaptists to Charles II at the beginning of 1658 
instead of in the summer of 1656, postdates the negotiations with 
Sexby, and puts the royalist rising of March 1655 in April.” 

With the year 1656 a new chapter began in the history of the 
exiles. Spain made a treaty with Charles II, promising assistance 
in his restoration ; Charles removed to Flanders and raised an army 
of some 4,000 English, Scots, and Irish for a projected expedition to 
England. Not till the treaty of the Pyrenees in the autumn of 1659 
was this hope abandoned. Clarendon’s account of this period is 
confused and fragmentary. He gives interesting characters of 
Condé and of the Spanish generals and statesmen, but neither the 
diplomatic nor the military side of the story is adequately treated, 
and his brief account of the battle of the Dunes is full of errors. 
Except as to the history of the movements amongst the royalists in 
England his memory of events was indistinct. Nowhere does one 
more regret his separation from the papers he had left in England, 
and throughout it is necessary to control and supplement his state- 
ments from the calendars of his correspondence. 

Clarendon’s account of the history of the Protectorate is a per- 
functory sketch, a vague outline which is inaccurate when he 
descends to details. ‘There are some exceptions, such as the brief 
account of the expedition to the West Indies, and at times it is 
evident that he had some of the pamphlets of the period at his 
disposal. For instance, the excellent summaries given of Cromwell’s 
speeches to his first parliament and of that accepting the Petition 
and Advice must have been based on the public reports of them.” 
In the same way the army petition of 6 April 1659, the army’s 


52 Rebellion, xiii. 140. 583 Tbid. xiv. 101, 123, xv. 98. 
* Tbid. xiv. 124, xv. 104, 133. 
5% Ibid. xv. 15, 79, 185-9, 141. Part of the character of Lord Digby written by 
Clarendon in 1668 appeared in an abridged form in books xv. and xvi. 
5* Tbid. xv. 9-11, 5” Ibid. xiv. 17, 44, 46, xv. 45. 
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declaration of 6 May about the restoration of the Long Parliament, 
and the submission of Richard Cromwell to the parliament, are too 
accurately summarised to be mere recollections of the originals.** 
Further, Monck’s speech to the secluded members before their re- 
entrance to the house contains many of the words and phrases of 
the contemporary printed account. 

The last book of the History of the Rebellion is of much greater 
interest than the four which precede it. As he approaches the end 
of his task Clarendon’s narrative becomes more vigorous, more 
lively. He passes lightly over the fall of Richard Cromwell and 
the quarrels of parliament and army; he dwells at length on the 
royalist rising of 1659, on the treason of Sir Richard Willis, and 
still more fully on the treaty of the Pyrenees. He paints with 
dramatic skill the alternate hope and dejection of the exiled 
royalists during the changes of that eventful year—the futile 
plans formed and abandoned, and the sudden revulsion of feeling 
when the news of Monck’s revolt against the Rump came to 
Brussels. The book closes with the triumph of Clarendon’s policy 
in the union of king and parliament, but though he cites at 
length the Declaration of Breda and the king’s letters which 
accompanied it, he refrains from pointing out the important part 
which he himself played in effecting this final reconciliation.» To 
him the Restoration was ‘such a prodigious act of Providence as 
God hath scarce vouchsafed to any nation since he led his own 
chosen people through the Red Sea.’ While attributing nothing 
to himself he attributes less than other historians to Monck. 
Perhaps his most valuable contribution to the history of the 
Restoration consists in the view of Monck’s action which he 
embodies in his story. Phillips, Gumble, Price, Skinner, and 
other contemporary biographers and historians, agree in setting 
forth the thesis that Monck, from the moment when he declared 
against the army’s usurpation of the government, deliberately re- 
solved to restore Charles IT to his throne. They even attribute to 
him the intention of co-operating with Sir George Booth’s rising 
for that purpose. Clarendon, on the other hand, asserts that in 
August 1659 


the general had not the least thought or purpose ever to contribute to the 
king’s restoration, the hope whereof he believed to be desperate ; and the 
disposition that did grow in him afterwards did arise from those accidents 
which fell out, and even obliged him to undertake that which proved so 
much to his profit and glory.®' . . . It was the king’s great happiness 
that he never had it in his purpose to serve him till it fell to be in his 
power, and indeed till he had nothing else in his power to do. If he had 





58 Rebellion, xvi. 6, 15, 15, 133. 
%® Tbid. xvi. 171-4, 181-203; cf. Ranke, Hist. of Engl. vi. 23. 
% Rebellion, xvi. 77. ® Tbid. xvi. 100. 
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resolved it sooner, he had been destroyed himself, the whole machine 
being so infinitely above his strength, that it could only be moved by a 
divine hand; and it is glory enough to his memory, that he was instru- 
mental in bringing these mighty things to pass, which he had neither 


wisdom to foresee, nor courage to attempt, nor understanding to 
contrive.®? 


Substantially Clarendon’s view is correct; Monck was led by 
events rather than guided by any preconceived plan. This was the 
impression which Monck’s conduct had produced upon Clarendon’s 
mind during the crisis of the revolution itself, in the winter of 1659 
and the spring of 1660; he was confirmed in this opinion by all 
that he had learnt since, and it became now his deliberate judgment 
as an historian. 

Thus his account of the close of the Great Revolution he had 
narrated contrasts curiously with his account of its beginning. In 
stating the causes of the Rebellion he had exaggerated the im- 
portance of personal influences, and attributed too much to the 
particular characteristics of individual men—to the pride of this 
man, the morosity of that, the ambition of a third, all like so many 
atoms contributing jointly to produce the great mass of confusion. 
In recounting the Restoration his point of view had altered. It is 
now the current of human affairs which guides men’s acts, whither 
they know not, whether they will or not. The individual actor, even 


when he seems to direct the course of events, is in reality their 


creature. C. H. Fiera. 
& Rebellion, xvi. 115. 
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Frederick York Powell 


HEN Professor York Powell died, on 8 May, at the age of 
fifty-four, he had held the Regius chair of Modern History 
at Oxford less than ten years. In the existing organisation of 
historical teaching there it was not possible, in so short a time, that 
he should have the opportunity of influencing a very large number 
of pupils who were to make the study of history their lifework. 
One of those who were privileged to know the full extent of the 
service he rendered, as professor, to such students has been asked 
by the Editor of this Review to write some account of the man and 
his teaching, and its readers will understand that this account 
must, almost involuntarily, take the form of a tribute from a pupil 
to his master. It would be neither wise nor appropriate, in the 
circumstances, even to attempt to offer such a carefully balanced 
criticism as Mr. York Powell himself passed upon the work of 
Mr. Gardiner in these pages, or upon Mr. J. R. Green in the 
Quarterly Review, two years ago. 

To York Powell the organisation of a large school on the lines 
of an examination system would have been uncongenial work ; 
examinations he considered as unmixed evils, ‘ rendered necessary 
(like railway tickets and other nuisances) by the dishonesty and 
stupidity of the minority ;’ and lectures directed towards a parti- 
cular examination he regarded with abhorrence. His professorial 
lectures were frequently on subjects outside the range of the 
ordinary ‘ schools’’ work—on recent colonial history, for example, 
or the French commune (the secrets of which he knew as probably 
no other Englishman has done), the fortunes of Mary Stuart, or the 
opening of Japan. Towards these public lectures he felt much as 
did his predecessor, Bishop Stubbs: they were to him interruptions 
to his real work. That if he had devoted more time to their pre- 
paration he could have delivered distinguished lectures and drawn 
large audiences no one who knew him can doubt; but to do so 
would have meant the sacrifice of his own ideal of what a professor 
of history ought to do. It must not be supposed, however, that he 
either despised or neglected this part of his work. He would not 
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have condemned another for making public lecturing his main 
object ; only it was not the proper course for him. As it was, he 
lectured much more frequently than his statutory obligations neces- 
sitated, and his public lectures, never rhetorical or eloquent, were 
invariably wise and suggestive. They were not fully written out, and 
he nowand then halted for the right word (without always finding it) ; 
but every lecture contained many sayings worth remembering, and 
he not infrequently delighted his audience with a brilliant improvisa- 
tion. Thrusting away his manuscript, as if it impeded his thought, 
and looking sideways towards the window, he would, for five or ten 
minutes, give one of those living sketches of historical personages 
which so often distinguished his conversation. One’s only regret 
is that these unwritten passages were too rapid in their delivery to 
be conveyed to paper. 

York Powell’s conception of his proper work was connected 
with his view that ‘the university’s business lies with advanced 
education and with research,’ and it was to the encouragement of 
research that he devoted his life. Even here, although he held 
that the organisation of research is a proper object of a university, 
organisation was not congenial to him, nor had he, at the end of 
his decade as professor, made any definite attempt to face all the 
difficulties which such a project presents. The gods had so richly 
endowed him; he could inspire, and he could not but feel that 
inspiration is better than organisation. So varied were the 
professor’s interests and attainments that if any student failed to 
obtain the right sort of help, it was due to some fault of his 
own. Nor would it be true to say that there has been no 
organisation to meet the needs of research students. Powell 
was deeply interested in the establishment of the lectureships in 
paleography and diplomatic. These he regarded (along with a 
command of languages) as requisite for any attempt at serious 
work. Theorising on the method or scope of history appealed to 
him only slightly ; his view was that only actual work could teach 
a man method and that each man’s method must be his own. 
Example he believed to be better than precept; every term he 
gave a series of lectures to exemplify historical criticism, and it 
was of these lectures that he used to speak as constituting the 
distinctive feature of his work. They were delivered in his rooms 
at Christ Church to small audiences, and, like all his best teaching, 
they were informal. There was in his nature a kind of shyness 
which introduced a feeling of embarrassment into his statutory 
prelections. Although one so often saw his familiar figure in cap 
and gown, as he passed from one board or delegacy to another, yet 
he never felt quite at his ease when he stood up in academic 
costume to speak ex cathedra in the schools; there was often a 
tendency to refrain from hazarding an opinion or pronouncing a 
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judgment. But ashe sat in his rooms at Christ Church, discoursing 
on the sources of English history to a small number of interested 
listeners, no trace of hesitation was discernible. He had his books 
in front of him, selected either from his own wonderful collection 
or from the great Christ Church library, of which he was a 
devoted guardian; the passages he wanted for purposes of 
illustration were rarely marked but always readily found; beside 
him were a few notes to which he occasionally referred. His voice 
seemed to come from the middle of the books in front of him; he 
scarcely ever looked round the table at his audience, seeming to be 
conscious only that here were the materials without which we could 
do nothing, and that he must show us how to use them. 

The first lectures of the course were generally more fully written 
out; he began by a general sketch of the authorities available for 
the period with which he was concerned, telling of catalogues and 
collections, of publications of learned societies. Warnings followed 
as to typical errors in reading manuscripts of various dates ; it was, 
of course, assumed that the student had learned the principles of 
paleography and diplomatic. Then came a general classification 
of ultimate sources; speaking of the period before the Norman 
Conquest, he would talk of biographies of saints, drawing special 
attention to the appendices of miracles and to the narratives of 
translations of the saint’s body; of such a history as Bede’s and 
such an epitome as that of Eutropius ; and finally of the chroniclers 
and their claims upon our confidence. When state papers of any 
kind became available, controverted issues were chosen upon which 
the chroniclers were tested, and the lecturer showed on what 
principles the historian should rely in accepting or rejecting a 
disputed statement. He was never tired of insisting upon the 
necessity of understanding the character and the motive of a 
chronicler, of discovering when he spoke from prejudice or from 
gossip, and he would gleefully expose any instance in which these 
things could be detected. The chroniclers of John’s reign always 
met with his censure: John, he used to say, was a bad man, but bad 
as men are sometimes bad; and they tried to picture him as an 
impossible monster of wickedness, nature’s enemy. ‘ You mustn’t 
forget,’ he would add, with a burst of laughter, ‘that Arthur was a 
oung gentleman who began life by imprisoning his grandmother.’ 
Many recollections crowd into the mind as one thinks of these 
lectures, but space forbids our adding more than one other point, 
the professor’s estimate of the value of oral tradition. A song or 
an anecdote was to him an historical document: in these days of 
print, he thought, we are apt to undervalue the possibilities of 
human memory. 

With these lectures on sources and bibliography is indissolubly 
associated the thought of the evening talks in Powell’s rooms. 
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Every Thursday evening during term he was ‘ at home’ to students 
of history, and his table was surrounded by a small group of eager 
questioners, each with his interests and hismanuscript. The professor 
would turn from one to the other, talking now of folklore, now of 
Thomas Cromwell, now of Indian warfare, and again of Persian 
literature or Japanese art. Proof sheets or manuscripts were read 
and annotated, a scheme of work examined and criticised, the latest 
books discussed and appraised. Sometimes one would find there 
one or other of that large band of friends linked together by 
no sympathy or interest except by Powell’s ‘ genius for friend- 
ship.’ Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, the late R. A. M. Stevenson, and Prince 
Kropotkin occur at once in this connexion. Occasionally one had 
the privilege of spending the whole evening with him alone, and he 
would answer one’s questions and solve one’s difficulties, or suggest 
work for one to undertake. A conversation of this kind he never 
forgot : he would return to the subject again and again. In the 
long vacation a pupil might be reminded once or twice that 
Powell was interested in his work and thinking about him and it. 
He would send a warning against prejudice of any sort, against ‘ an 
occasional expression which gives the enemy occasion to blaspheme 
(though I am not the enemy) ;’ or he would write a note suggesting 
something that had just occurred to him; or occasionally a little 
sermon on the danger of over-work or on the duty of keeping a 
high ideal before one. ‘The honour of the university,’ he used to 
say, ‘is involved in every production which comes from the Oxford 
history school.’ He himself spared no pains, either in counsel or 
in minute criticism of detail, to help his pupils to keep this ever in 
mind. This kind of work he considered as the best he could 
render to the university. The prefaces of books published by 
Oxford men in recent years bear witness to the generous way in 
which he carried his theory into practice. 

Four great principles may be said to have characterised York 
Powell’s general view of the study of history. In the first place 
history appealed to him in the concrete. ‘I confess,’ he said in a 
notable address to the university college at Bangor in the summer 
of 1902,' 


I do not look on history as a branch of literature or a province of 
ethic, but as a branch of science dealing with man under political and 
social and economic conditions, and my conception of history makes it 
the necessary complement to biology and anthropology. . . . It is not 
the historian’s duty to try and estimate the exact degree of damnation 
that should be meted out to that dauntless captain and bold statesman 
Caesare Borgia, or even to his capable but unpriestly father, or to play 
the moral judge to such men as Thomas or Oliver Cromwell. . . . His 
work must be done in the library, not in the tribune or the pulpit. He 


' The Study of History in Universities. 
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must leave the ‘ advice-giving art’ to the statesman and churchman and 
pressman, all of whom he is willing enough to furnish with facts, if 
indeed they will take them (as they will not always) in preference to 
pseudo-facts of their own manufacture. 


In the second place he constantly impressed on his pupils the 
wide scope of the facts which it is the historian’s office to observe 
and classify. Those who listened to his inaugural address (reported 
in the Academy, 11 May 1895) will remember his remark that the 
historian ‘must look on the museum, the ruin, and even the 
picture gallery as his working-ground as much as a muniment 
room or the library.’ In keeping with this view was his strong 
interest in the preservation of local records. In a paper on the 
Ecole des Chartes and English Records, read to the Royal Historical 
Society in 1897, he outlined a modest scheme for the creation of a 
school of archivists, and in the proceedings of the Royal Com- 
mission which discussed this question he took a keen interest. He 
held that 


the student who will transcribe and edit sensibly an old church 
register, or a set of guild accounts or sessions’ records... will 
certainly have preserved and stored material that future workers will find 
of value, will have made discoveries, small it may be (but every discovery 
advances knowledge), and will have learnt by practice to pursue the 
scientific method, which must be pursued if history is to be anything 
more than an ornamental and often untrustworthy literary comment on 
certain political aspects of the past. 


Humani nihil a me alienum puto seemed to him the proper motto 
for the historian. 

In the third place York Powell believed strongly in the utility 
of history for practical life, of history in its widest sense. 


No nation can afford to neglect history and to trust to chance for 
getting a true knowledge of it. The historian may help to make as well 
as tomar. The revival of Italy, of Portugal, of Germany, of the Balkan 
states is largely due to the influence of a few historians. The political 
theories that have moved European statesmen ever since 1798 were 
theories (often false, I am bound to admit) started by historians. History 
is not a quantité négligeable but a factor of weight. 


But, above all, York Powell’s pupils will remember the great 
lesson he taught them—‘ the historian’s supreme duty to truth.’ 
No other consideration could ever come into conflict with this; no 
book received such severe censure as one which seemed to him to 
deal diplomatically with fact. The closing sentence of his address 
to the Welsh students is thoroughly characteristic. 


For historians there is but one goal, one test, one point of honour—the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth—the truth, if needs be 
—as your own device has it—against the world. 
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It is not surprising that Professor York Powell has left behind 
him so little published work. He spent so much time in acquiring 
knowledge, and he gave to others so freely of both time and 
thought, that he was scarcely ever able even to contemplate the 
possibility of producing a work worthy of his powers. His slight 
leisure was occupied by innumerable boards and committees and 
by the claims of the University Press ; he was interested in various 
public movements ; and he added to the scanty emoluments of his 
chair by writing for newspapers and by examining. He was never 
idle and never seemed to rest, and only his marvellous powers of 
working at once rapidly and efficiently could have coped with the 
mass of work he succeeded in getting through. His facility in 
reading was almost inconceivable: he had mastered a book while 
others were still engrossed in its first chapter. The width of his 
knowledge has received ample acknowledgment both in his life- 
time and since his death, and there is no room to enlarge upon it 
here. He knew almost the whole field of history and literature, 
end could talk with experts on most topics. To say that he 
possessed the knowledge of a specialist on all periods would be to 
assert a manifest impossibility ; but there were few subjects among 
the humane studies in which a specialist could not gain something 
by a conversation with him. He was equally at home in art and 
art criticism, and he could be, on occasion, both painter and poet. 


To sit in the open and paint was probably his favourite relaxation. 
Casual remarks in his letters tell that ‘I haven’t been working. 


I’ve been painting and learning Irish;’ and he used to describe with 
enthusiasm the pleasure of sitting with a brush and looking into 
the sky. His versatility was his most striking characteristic, and 
even this brief reference to it cannot close without a remark on his 
love for France and the French. A visit to France in childhood 
may be said to have influenced his whole attitude to life. 

It is to be hoped that Professor York Powell’s executors will 
collect and publish some of his contributions to history and 
literature—such, for example, as the appreciation of that ‘ noble 
Philistine’ Daniel Defoe contributed to the Quarto in 1898. 
He was one of the originators of the English Historical Review 
—indeed, he may, in a sense, be regarded as its founder ’—and 
he remained to the end an occasional contributor. His review 
of Mr. Keary’s Catalogue of English Coins* is an important 
addition to the subject, and a survey of the whole series of 
his contributions cannot fail to impress the reader with the 
accuracy as well as the width of his knowledge. Apart from 
these uncollected articles, and such portions of his work as 
are to be found in dictionaries and encyclopedias, his name 


? Cf. Quarterly Review, cxv. 544, April 1902. 
% Ante, vol. v. p. 132. 
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should be remembered by his School History of England, which 
has only one fault—the miserable type in which it is printed. It 
is not necessary here to enlarge upon the qualities which make 
this book a work of genius and unique among books of its kind, 
and which won for it the warm admiration of Lord Acton—the 
vigour and freshness, the sympathy and insight, the felicitous 
adaptation of the original sources, the lifelike picture of men and 
things. Only his own wide experience of life could so inspire his 
wide knowledge of the past; he knew men in all ages and made 
them real. The book also contains some of his best writing. 


Who that has read it can forget the whole paragraph in which he 
tells of the middle ages ? 


. @ succession of generations who invented no single tool, 
implement, or art, who with rarest exceptions were wholly ignorant of 
the sciences of the past, and disliked the very dreams of the sciences that 
were to come, but who could build cathedrals which are ‘ miracles in 
stone,’ forge metal work which has never been surpassed, embroider 
raiment more splendid than that of the east, and show, amid squalor, 
dirt, and misery, a true and unfailing taste in every article of daily life ; 
a state of society ignorant, cruel, and superstitious, whose pattern is to 
be found in marvellous and often unpleasant legends of anchorites and 
martyrs, and in the brilliant but misleading romances of chivalry, but 
withal a state of society in which men were earnest, dutiful, and hard- 
working, and which could display such noble types of character as the 
untiring and unselfish Francis, the friend of the poor and helpless, the 


brave and holy bishops Hugh and Grossetete, the faithful Earl Simon, 
and the saintly King Louis. 


York Powell’s greatest service to historical literature—and that 
which will permanently preserve his name—is unquestionably the 
Icelandic work in which he collaborated with the late Gudbrand 
Vigfusson. For an estimate of this collaboration and its results 
we are indebted to Professor W. P. Ker, whose book on The Dark 
Ages was the last York Powell read. Mr. Ker says— 


The collaboration of Vigfusson and York Powell secured a number of 
things that could hardly have been attained by either working separately. 
Vigfusson was in want of an audience; he had written largely in his 
native tongue, but he wished to address himself to English and con- 
tinental scholars, to bring his ideas about Icelandic history and literature 
into general circulation. .. . York Powell gave him something more 
than the use of his pen; the method of work described in the preface to 
Stwrlunga was not that of mere transcription by a clerk. There was a 
difference between writing Icelandic for Mébius to translate‘ and talking 
across the table to York Powell. The gain in liveliness was considerable ; 
not that Gudbrand Vigfusson’s work had ever been wanting in spirit. 


* Mébius had translated into German Vigfusson’s prefaces to his editions of 
Eyrbyggia and other sagas, published at Leipzig. 
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His memory, imagination, industry all worked together; he could slave 
at copying work without any apparent harm to the nobler part of his 
historical studies, or any flagging of his zeal. There was a strong like- 
ness in many ways between the two friends. Gudbrand Vigfusson, like 
York Powell, was impatient and intolerant of what he thought pedantry ; 
he was a man of imagination too, who read history in a vivid, dramatic 
way ; and he had an interest in real life, shown in many references in 
the Corpus Poeticwm Boreale, and especially in the little anthology of 
modern Icelandic rhyming epigrams, which he made up out of his own 
early memories. Vigfusson had also something like York Powell’s extra- 
ordinary knowledge of unexpected things, though his range was not as 
wide and varied. So that it is impossible to say of their combined work, - 
offhand, that the matter is Vigfusson’s and the form York Powell’s.‘ The 
value of their work is incalculable for any one in this country who is 
engaged in the same studies ; it is a pity there are not more, and perhaps 
a little strange that English historical students should be so reluctant to 
meddle with Scandinavian literature. However that does not take away 
much from the value of the Prolegomena or the Corpus. The Prolego- 
mena to Sturlunga Saga include a complete history of the old Northern 
literature, besides a large amount of other historical matter, and, of 
course, an account of the texts that follow, especially of the great 
work of Sturla, which is the chief part of the book. It is impossible to 
describe the Corpus or to give to those who have not worked at it any 
adequate notion of its riches. Everything comes into it ; law, mythology, 
history of Scandinavian philology, illustrations of all provinces of 
literature, a history of Norway disguised as lives of the court poets. 
The treatment of the poetical texts has been found rather too daring by 
other scholars ; with regard to the Eddic poems at present the favourite 
policy is conservative (as in Heinzel’s edition) and very unlike the 
method of the Corpus. But it would be a mistake for a student to think 
that any objection to the critical theories of the Oxford editors can annul 
the Oxford commentary ; the genius of Vigfusson, it is pleasant to think, 
is acknowledged by some of those who in detail are far from agreement 
with him, and it is by no means necessary to accept all the doctrines of 
Gudbrand Vigfusson and York Powell in order to profit by their work. . . . 
York Powell published little that was not connected with his business as 
a historian: and among his writings should be remembered his preface 
to Miss Beatrice Barmby’s Gisli Stirsson, &c., poems that appealed to 
him first of all by their knowledge and understanding of Icelandic 
literature, but still more by the original strength of imagination in them. 
This memoir expresses York Powell, to those who knew him, as well as 
anything he has left. 


Our references, as befits these pages, have been confined to 
Professor York Powell’s work in the field of history. It is not 


5 Some of York Powell’s work is marked off distinct from Vigfusson’s, e.g. the 
paper on ballads in the Corpus; and in the Grimm Centenary Papers (Oxford, 1886) 
the two partners take each his own subject; chief among York Powell’s is an essay on 
‘Traces of Old Law in the Eddic Lays.’ The descriptive classifying method here 


used was what he liked; it is applied again in the sections contributed to Elton’s 
Saxo Grammaticus. 
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possible to attempt the more difficult task of a tribute to his person- 
ality. The man was so much greater than anything ‘he did. Nor 
would it serve any good purpose to close with an enumeration of 
the qualities which gained him such universal love and regard. 
We have been permitted by one who loved York Powell, and for 
whom York Powell entertained the warmest affection—Mr. George 
Meredith—to print here some words which he has written about 
his dead friend. ‘The testimony given without exception by the 
whole of our press to the merits of York Powell,’ writes Mr. 
Meredith, ‘is a memorable instance of the impress of character 
‘made by a noble man upon those who at one time viewed it with 
some distrust. In France and in Germany it was no novelty for 
a man of great learning and a distinguished professor to be in open 
sympathy with conspirators against the lords of misrule. York 
Powell succeeded in teaching his countrymen that the generous 
feeling for oppressed peoples may go side by side with the student’s 
labours, that hunted exiles, subsequently to become transfigured in 
history as martyrs and heroes, are to be taken to the hearts of the 
thoughtful and most eminent among us during their term of peril 
under obloquy. For this, even more than his accomplishments, I 
prized him and hold him in my dearest memories. As a friend he 
was invaluable; always instructive, if need were, yet more willing 
to listen than to hold forth. When he had to correct a blunder it 


was done flowingly, as a necessitated jump along the road of con- 
versation, never in the manner of the irritated pedant. He could 
not let the error pass, but he had no frown for it. I could write 
pages in praise of the comrade he was, the splendid gifts I knew 
him to possess. I am stayed by conjuring up his shake of the 
head at any personal word of eulogy.’ 


Rosert §. Rarr. 





Notes and Documents. 


Sources of the Early Patrician Documents. 


Tue theory that the story of St. Patrick’s life, as it is presented in 
the works of Tirechin and Muirchu, was invented at a date not 
earlier than in the first quarter of the seventh century would be 
more plausible than it is if no traces of older written sources (apart 
from the ‘ Confession ’) could be discovered. In my notice (in this 
Review ') of Zimmer’s remarkable sketch of the Celtic church I 
hinted that he had not appreciated the evidence which those works 
supply as to older material on which they were based. Leaving 
aside the ‘ Liber apud Ultanum,’? which was consulted by Tirechan, 
it can be proved, as I have pointed out,® that Muirchu and 
Tirechin, who wrote independently of one another, had a common 
source for certain episodes; and a careful study of the second 
Book of Tirechan leads to the conclusion that he had written (and 
not only oral) material for his narrative of Patrick’s work in 
Connaught. There is, indeed, no more patent objection to 
Zimmer’s hypothesis than the difficulty, insuperable, as it seems to 
me, of explaining how, if it was only in the first quarter of the 
seventh century that the fictitious discovery was made that 
Patrick worked and preached in northern Ireland, all the elaborate 
details of his journeys and foundations in Connaught could have 
been invented in cold blood in the course of the next forty or fifty 
years. 

Some time ago I came to the conclusion that Muirchu and 
Tirechién used documents written in Irish. I noted this probability 
for Muirchu in a paper dealing with the tradition of his text;° the 
form and style of the other writer’s narrative suggest a similar 


! Ante, vol. xviii. 543 (July 1903). 

2 Zimmer’s view of this book is unsupported by the evidence, as I pointed out, 
ibid. pp. 544-6. 

* ¢ Tirechan’s Memoir of St. Patrick,’ ibid. xvii. 248-50 (April 1902). 

* See my paper on the ‘Itinerary of Patrick in Connaught,’ in Proc. R. I. A. vol 
xxiv., C, 3, p. 167 (1903). In the paper cited in the preceding note I underestimated 
the written material used by Tirechan. 

5 See Hermathena, vol. xii. no. xxviii. 202 and 198, n, 2 (1902). 
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inference in his case. The present paper proposes to state some 
new evidence confirming the conclusion and illustrating the nature 
of the Irish material. 

We may begin with Muirchu. The long episode of Loigaire and 
his magicians and the celebration of Easter at Slane stands out 
as an integral and connected story, and seems to have a marked 
character of its own. There can hardly be much doubt that for 
this episode Muirchu * was following a single source. He indicates 
himself that this source contained a stanza of Irish verse—namely, 
the well-known prophecy of Loigaire’s magicians about Patrick's 
coming.’ Muirchu does not give the Irish, but translates it into 
Latin (Adveniet asciciput, &c.), intimating that in Latin the words 
sound more cryptic than in the original : 


haec autem sunt versiculi verba pro linguae idiomo non tam manifesta. 


This prophecy particularises the outward appearance and the 
peculiar customs of the dreaded stranger, but Muirchu, just before, 
mentions a more general prophetic warning which the magicians 
pronounced as to the new doctrine and institution which threatened 
Ireland. The two magicians, he says, Lochru and Lucetmael, 


crebrius profetabant morem quendam exterum futurum in modum regni 
cum ignota quadam doctrina molesta longinquo trans maria advectum— 


The rest I must print in the form in which it appears in the 
Armagh manuscript : 


a paucis dictatum a multis sus 

ceptum 

ab omnibusque honoratum 

regna subversurum 

resistentes turbas seducturum® 

omnes eorum deos distructurum 

et iectis omnibus illorum artis operibus in sae 
cula regnaturum 


The question arises, what is the meaning or purpose of exhibiting 
this passage with interspaces dividing the parts of the clauses ? 
Why is the text not written continuously, as usual? There are 
nine passages in the text of the Patrician documents in the ‘ Liber 


6 «Lib. Arm.’ f. 2 r° b-5 v° b (Rolls ed. p. 273 sqq.) 

7 * Profetaverunt hiis verbis quasi in modum < versiculi > crebro ab hiisdem dictis ’ 
(Rolls ed. p. 274). The missing word is supplied in the Brussels MS. (B), and in ‘ Vita 
Secunda’ (V,), 27. 

* The manuscript must be corrected here; a line has fallen out, but has been 
preserved in other documents which represent independent manuscripts of Muirchu— 
namely, B, W (the source of V, and V,). See my paper on the ‘ Tradition of Muirchu’s 
Text’ (cited above n. 5), p. 191, § 15 (2). The original text was : 

‘resistentes reges occisurum 
turbas seducturum ’ 
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Armachanus’ where spacing of this kind is found. Six of these 
cases are lists, in which tabular or columnar arrangement is 
obviously appropriate.’ The other three, including that which we 
are now considering, are of a different nature, and must evidently 
have had some special motive. The careful and exceptional inter- 
spacing must have been designed to call attention to some special 
feature in the text. It should be noted in the passage printed 
above that, as there is room only for part of susceptum at the end of 
the line, the rest of the word has a whole line to itself, so that ab 
omnibusque may begin a new line. 

Now, if this device of the writer catches the reader’s eye, there 
is another characteristic which strikes his ear—the clearly marked 
rhythm of the passage from a paucis dictatum to distructurum. In 
fact each line consists of two rhythmic «@Xa, and these «@da are 
discriminated by the interspaces. There can, I think, be no 
question that the chirographical device is intended to suggest the 
poetical character of the text. It will hardly be maintained that 
this is likely to have been due to the initiative of the Armagh 
scribe. It will be admitted as infinitely more probable that he 
must have been reproducing what he found in his exemplar, and 
that the plan of exhibiting this passage as poetical was originally 
devised and adopted by the author himself. 

We now ask, what is the meaning of the introduction of this 
rhythmic jingle into Muirchu’s prose narrative? It is not part of 
a Latin poem, for though rhythmical it is not metrical. There can 
be, I think, only one explanation. Muirchu was here reproducing 
an Irish poetical source, and the motive of his rhythmic assonant 
Latin is to give the effect of the original. This inference is con- 
firmed by the author’s own intimation that the Adveniet asciciput 
passage is translated from an Irish versiculus. It will be asked 
why he did not render this prophecy also in rhythmic and assonant 
language. Common sense furnishes the answer; it did not lend 
itself readily to such a rendering. It is obvious that, if one is 
reproducing in prose the argument of a poem written in another 
language, exceptional verses or passages may shape themselves, 
almost without a conscious effort on the translator’s part, into 
rhythm, or even rhyme, or metre in the new vehicle. This con- 
sideration fully explains the exceptional treatment of our passage ; 
and it is illustrated and confirmed by that passage itself. For 
the rhythmical rendering is only partial. The first words of the 

® F.9 v° b (list of bishops, &c., ordained by Patrick) ; f. 12 v° b (list of clerics in cacu- 
minibus Selcae; see my ‘ Supplementary Notes,’ ante, vol. xvii. 702-3, Oct. 1902) ; f. 16 
r° a (table of contents, constructed by the Armagh scribe, to the preceding documents) ; 
f. 18 r° b (list of names). In these cases the arrangement is strictly columnar; we 
read down the column. In the other two cases we do not read down the columns ; 


f. 15 v° b (short computus of the chronology of the saint’s life); f. 16 v° b (list of the 
progenies of Fedilmid), 
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prophecy (morem quendam—doctrina molesta) are not marked by 
assonance. 

But I must now point out that the quasi-poetical Latin begins 
somewhat sooner than the spacing in the manuscript indicates. It 
begins at longinquo trans maria advectum, as is proved by the 
assonance of advectum with susceptum. We may infer that the 
absence of an interspace after longinquo is an oversight, whether of 
our scribe or of some intervener, and that in Muirchu’s manuscript 
the lines stood : 


longinquo *° trans maria advectum 
a paucis dictatum a multis susceptum 


The end of the prophecy is also written as prose: et iectis omnibus 
illorum artis operibus in saecula regnaturum. But I may point out 
that here too an assonance with the preceding clauses is percep- 
tible ; and it is possible that Muirchu may have intended these 
words also to have been interspaced, thus: 


omnes eorum deos distructurum 
et iectis omnibus illorum 
artis operibus in saecula regnaturum 


In the first prologue to the Lex Salica™ it is possible that we 
have an instance of the rendering of a poetical source in another 
language by rhythmic Latin. It is certainly easiest to comprehend 
the remarkable series of phrases glorifying the gens Francorum if 
we suppose that they are taken from a Frank poem. The 
description falls into clauses of a rhythmic nature (chiefly iambic) : 


Gens Francorum inclita 
auctore Deo condita 
fortis in arma 

firma in pacis foedere 
profunda in consilio 
corporea nobilis 

in columna candore 
forma egregia 

audax velox et aspera 


The great importance of the discovery and proof of the fact 
that the passage which we have been considering (a passage in 
which no Irish words occur) is a translation from an Irish original 
lies in the confirmation which it supplies of the truth of the view, 
suggested on other grounds, that for the whole Loigaire episode 
Muirchu’s source was an Irish document. One of the arguments 
for that view was that the Irish phrases which occur can be best 
explained as phrases taken untranslated from an original which 
was entirely in Irish. Before I go on to consider another passage 


© Or de longinquo, as in the Brussels MS. 1! P, 169, ed. Behrend. 
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of similar significance I may point out reasons for supposing that 
Muirchu’s Irish source did not begin with his arrival in Ireland. 
The passage which precedes,’” describing his ordination as bishop 
and his journey to Ireland, was almost certainly taken by Muirchu 
from a document in his native tongue. The proof lies in the name 
of the bishop who is said to have ordained Patrick—amatho rege." 
Many useless pages have been written aboutthis person, whose name 
is distorted in various ways in later biographies. Nothing can be 
clearer than that the Gallic bishop who is meant is the well-known 
Amator of Auxerre, as is recognised in a scholium on the hymn 
‘Genair Patraicc.’"* The Gallic bishop whom Muirchu describes 
as mirabilis homo, summus episcopus, and whose name was corrupted 
into Amathorege, can only be Amator of Auxerre, the church with 
which Patrick was associated. Though there is an historical mis- 
statement and chronological confusion in the passage, Amator’s is 
the only name which satisfies the conditions of the problem. 
Zimmer has shown how naturally the corruption of the name could 
arise in Ireland. Here we come to the point which concerns us. 
If the name Amator came down to Muirchu through Latin docu- 
ments it seems almost incredible that any scribe would have 
changed the ablative (or accusative) of the word into Amatorege 
(Amatoregem). Irish scribes had no contemptible knowledge of 
Latin, and the least learned of those who could be set to copy a 
Latin manuscript at all would be familiar with the declension of a 
word like Amator, and would have no temptation to hibernicise it. 
The corruption was assuredly due, according to Zimmer’s illumina- 
tive suggestion, to the colloquial Amatore (casus communis).° But 
what is the implication? Surely that it was in the mouths and 
writings of men talking and writing in Irish that Amatore was 
furnished with an Irish declension on the analogy of a name like 
Ainmire. To Patrick and his contemporaries, familiar with the 
church of Auxerre, Amator’s name must have been a household 
word ; it was assuredly not aus einer lateinischen Quelle that his name 
and fame first became known in Ireland. Muirchu’s Amathorege 
represents Amathorig and betrays that his source was in Irish. 

I may be allowed to make a short digression on the chronological 
inconsistency of Muirchu’s record as to the ordination of Patrick by 
Amator with the date of Patrick’s departure for Ireland, a.p. 432. 


” P. 273, Rolls ed. 

13 ¢ Lib, Arm.’ f. 2 r° b; in the second place where it occurs (ibid.) abmatho rege—a 
(as ab shows) being accidentally omitted. 

‘* Liber Hymnorum, ed. Bernard and Atkinson, i. 99. 

% Nennius Vindicatus, p. 123, note. ‘ Vielleicht stand auch in der lat. Quelle wo 
der Ire den Amator kennen lernte, die barbarische Form Amatore als Casus communis, 
so dass er einfach von diesem Nominativ aus—wie zu ir. Ainmire der Gen. Ainmirech. 
Dat. Acc. Ainmirig lautete—Amatoregis, Amatorege weiter flektierte.’ 


VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXV. KK 
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At that time Germanus was bishop of Auxerre;'* Amator was 
long dead. If, therefore, Patrick was hastily ordained bishop 
just on the eve of his departure, it cannot have been Amator who 
ordained him; if it was Amator who ordained him, it is untrue 
that he was not ordained till 482. As a matter of fact we learn 
from Muirchu himself that the act of consecration was performed 
by Germanus. The words nec adhuc a sancto domino Germano in 
pontificali gradu ordinatus est clearly imply that it was Germanus 
who afterwards did ordain him.'’ How then are we to explain the 
false record that he was ordained by Amator? A most ingenious 
explanation is suggested by Zimmer.'* Pointing out that there 
was a basilica Amatoris close to Auxerre, he thinks that Muirchu’s 


16 That the death of Amator and succession of Germanus occurred before a.p. 429 
is assured by the notice of Prosper s. ann. of the expedition of Germanus (Awtisido- 
rensem episcopum) to Britain, even if doubts be entertained as to the generally accepted 
date of Amator’s death, a.p. 418. This date depends on a combination of two 
statements, neither of which is early. (1) ‘ Vita Amatoris’ (composed by Stephanus 
at the instance of Aunachar, bishop of Auxerre, see M. G. Epp. iii. 447; Aunachar’s 
episcopate included the years 573-89, see the editorial note to Gregory of Tours, De V. 
S. Mart. iv. 13, ed. M. G. H., p. 653); Acta Sanctorwm (1 May), p. 59, § 31. Amator 
died on a Wednesday, 1 May. 1 May fell on Wednesday in 401, 407, 412, 418, 429. 
The last of these, as we have seen, is excluded. (2) Pseudo-Constantius, Acta 
Sanctorum (31 July), p. 220, § 77; and, as Levison has pointed out, op. inf. cit., Vet. 
Missale Gallicanum (c. 700 a.p.), Migne, lxxii. 342. The duration of the episcopate of 
Germanus was 30 years and 25 days. We know that the death of Germanus fell 
between 444 (Vita Hilarii, 16) and 450 (Galla Placidia was alive at the time of his 
death ; Constantius, Vita Germ. c. 42). It follows that 418 was the year of Amator’s 
death ; and that of the death of Germanus is thereby determined to be 448. The data are 
set out with his usual care by Tillemont, Mémoires, xv. 833-4. The chronological 
fabric entirely depends upon the two records as to the day of Amator’s death and the 
length of his successor’s episcopate. The former record cannot be said to gain any 
independent support from the entry of Amator’s death under 1 May in the ‘ Martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum’ (Acta Sanctorum, Nov., 1. i. [53]), for that entry is taken 
from an Auxerre calendar of the same date as the Vita Amatoris (see Krusch, 
Neues Archiv, xxiv. 324-5). Dr. W. Levison discusses the question in his recent 
important investigation of the original form of the Vita Germani of Constantius 
(‘ Bischof Germanus von Auxerre und die Quellen zu seiner Geschichte,’ Newes Archiv, 
xxix. 97 sqq.). [Among the parts of the Bollandist text of the Vita which he proves 
not to be Constantian are §§ 2-8, which correspond to §§ 24-32 of the Vita Amatoris 
(p. 158) ; it follows that they were not taken by Stephanus from the Vita Germani, 
but were taken from Stephanus into the expanded Vita Germani.] Dr. Levison 
expresses complete scepticism as to the worth oi the two data in question (p. 159), 
only conceding that ‘1 May may rest on ecclesiastical tradition.’ In my opinion he 
goes too far. It seems to me probable, rather than improbable, that the exact date of 
the demise of Amator should have been preserved in the church of Auxerre ; and it 
seems also probable that the duration of the episcopate of the famous Germanus 
should have been correctly recorded there. It is in favour of these two independent 
data that, when combined, they furnish a date which there is no difficulty in accepting. 
I am inclined to regard 418 as probably right. 

'7 P, 272, Rolls ed. The inference from this statement has been generally over- 
looked. 

8 Nennius Vindicatus, p. 123, note. For the basilica see Vita Germani, Surius, 
iv. 432, 
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source may have stated that the consecration was performed in the 
church of Amator, and that the error may have been due to Muirchu’s 
misapprehension. Itseems, indeed, not impossible that a confusion 
of this kind might have generated the error, but if it were so I 
think we should be justified in ascribing the mistake not to Muirchu 
but to his Irish source. Yet it does not appear likely that a tradi- 
tion was preserved as to the particular church in which the ceremony 
was performed, without the name of the bishop who performed it. 
There is a circumstance in the record which suggests a different 
origin for the error. We are told that Auzilius Iserninusque et 
caeteri inferioris gradus (sc. acceperunt) eodem die quo sanctus Patricius 
ordinatus est. This would be perfectly intelligible if Auxilius and 
Iserninus accompanied Patrick on his mission. But the point of 
the narrative is that, on the news of the death of Palladius, Patrick 
suddenly and hastily received episcopal ordination; why should 
Auxilius and Iserninus, who did not accompany him, be ordained, 
whether priests or deacons, on this occasion? That they did not 
accompany him we may, I think, fairly conclude from a notice in 
the Annals, which there is not the smallest reason to question, that 
it was in the year 439 that they and Secundus (read Secundinus) 
were sent (having received episcopal ordination) to the help of 
Patrick.’ This difficulty strongly suggests the solution that the 
error arose from the confusion of two distinct occasions, Patrick’s 
ordination as deacon and his ordination as bishop. The statement 
in Muirchu seems to me to testify to the existence of a tradition 
that Patrick was ordained by Amator, and Auxilius and Iserninus - 
along with him; and that tradition may well have been true ; there 
are no chronological or other objections to it. No confusion could 
more easily arise than that between two ordinations. To the 
question Quis Patricium ordinavit? the answer would be Amator 
or Germanus, according as diaconum or episcopum was expressed or 
understood with the predicate. It is evident how readily the two 
occasions might be confounded. It is possible, indeed, that the 
confusion may have been promoted by a further misconception, 
such as Zimmer suggests, arising from a tradition that the basilica 
of Amator was the scene of the episcopal ordination. 


There is another passage in Muirchu where the Armagh MS. 
presents an interspaced text. It is the portrait of the character of 
Mac(c)uil maccuGreccae (f. 5 v° b). I print the passage as it 
stands in the manuscript as nearly as is necessary for the present 
purpose. 


#” Ann. Ult.s.ann. ‘Secundus, Auxilius, et Serninus mittuntur et episcopi ipsi in 
Hiberniam in auxilium Patricii.’ The separate coming of Iserninus is also implied in 
the account in ‘Cod. Arm.’, f. 18 r° a, (p. 342, Rolls ed.). 
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Erat quidam homo in regionibus 

ulothorum patricii tempore 

macuil maccugrecce et erat 

hic homo valde impius sae 

vus tyrannus ut cyclops no 

minaretur cogitaatibus pravus 

priviis vérbis in tantum 

verbis _ intemperatus vergens im 

factis malignus pietatis in 

spiritu amarus profundum 

anima iracondus ita ut die 

corpore scelestus quadam 

mente crudelis inmontosso 

vita gentilis aspero alto 

conscientia inanis que sedens 

loco hindruim moccuechach 

ubi ille tyrannidem cotidie 
The third column (in tantum vergens—) is a continuation of the 
text after inanis, and might just as well have been written in 
ordinary. lines at the foot of the other two columns; the scribe’s 
object in writing it as a column was obviously to utilise the avail- 
able space. It is only the first two columns, which are read 
horizontally, that concern us. It is clear that the first line in this 
columnar arrangement ought to have been 


cogitationibus pravus 


But the scribe wrote cogitantibus by mistake immediately after 
minaretur, and began his column with pravus verbis. Then seeing 
that the ablatives must stand in the first column and the adjectives 
in the second, he put the marks of deletion over pravus verbis, 
inserted pravus after cogitationibus (as corrected), and began his 
columns with verbis intemperatus. 

This interspacing was, I suggest, intended to show that the 
Latin text corresponded here, word for word, pair of words for pair 
of words, with an Irish original. The episode contains a number 
of Irish forms, and the gloss diberca, written above signa (f. 6 r° a), 
indicates that Muirchu’s signa nequissima is a paraphrase of this 
word (of unknown meaning) which occurred in his Irish source. 
But it might have been held that the Irish source was no more than 
a story which had not yet assumed a definite literary shape, and 
that Muirchu was the first to write it down and present it in a 
literary form. Such a supposition must be set aside, if I am right 
in interpreting the exceptional treatment of the description of 
MaeCuil’s character in the manuscript as designed to indicate a 
literal rendering; for this implies that Muirchu had the story 
before him as a definite Irish document, which he reproduces in 
Latin. 
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It seems probable that it was from this Irish original that the 
name of the servant of MacCuil, which is not given by Muirchu, but 
appears in the ‘ Vita Quarta ’ and the ‘ Tripartite Life,’ was derived :*° 
Garvanus nomen erat viri=Garban aainm indfir2! The ‘ Tripartite’ 
adds that Patrick said— 

Brat Garbain 
biaid forcolainn marbain, 
acht adfesar duib inmé 
ishé Garban bias f6. 


That is, in the translation of Mr. Stokes, ‘Garvan’s mantle shall 
be on the body of a corpse, but I will declare to you more: it is 
Garvan who shall be under it.’ Celtic philologists may perhaps be 
able to say whether these verses might represent, with modernised 
forms, part of an old poem which might have existed before the 
time of Muirchu. In any case, although Muirchu did not succeed 
in rendering the character of MacCuil in rhythmic assonances, the 
graphic arrangement must have been intended to show that the 
Irish source from which he translated it was in verse. 
























The work of Tirechén abundantly testifies that its author had 
not the humblest pretensions to any of the qualities of a literary 
artist of the most modest capacity, and we are justified in assuming 
as certain that it was not he who reduced to literary form the 
poetical story of the daughters of Loigaire. That the narrative 
which he incorporated in his book—the one bright place in it from 
a literary point of view—was translated from an Irish original is 
suggested by the phrase wiros side (f. 12 r° a). But the manuscript 
furnishes graphic evidence, similar to that which it furnishes in the 
two passages of Muirchu which I have discussed, evidence which I 
interpret to mean that the Latin is a rendering of an Irish poetical 
source. The Rolls edition reproduces partially, but only partially, 
the graphic peculiarities of the manuscript in this passage of 
Tirechéin.” The nature of the passage, which is marked by suc- 
cessions of short clauses of the same character and construction, 
lent itself readily to a literal Latin rendering, which could suggest 
in some measure the effect of the original, not only through the 





* Through the document which I have designated W (a common source of the 
‘ Vita Quarta’ and the ‘ Vita Secunda’). Cf. Tradition of Muirchu’s Text, p. 195. 

21 'V, c. 81; ‘Trip.’ pt. iii. p. 222, Rolls ed. 

#2 Pp. 315-6. (1) The passage from 1. 6 to 1.10 (Et quo cumque—estimaverunt) 
is not written in two columns; each clause has a line to itself. Non cognoverunt 
does not form a single line, but is in the same line with aut qua cwmque regione. 
There are considerable spaces between the words in the first four lines, thus : 


et quo cumque essent 

aut qua cumque forma 
(2) The passage from et wbi est Deus (1. 15) to < si> in caelo an in terra est is similarly 
set; each clause has a line to itself, and the first word of each line is separated by a 
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resemblance of the short clauses, but because similar case endings 
and tense endings, and even repetitions of the same words, frequently 
produced with hardly any effort rhythm and assonances. But we 


can perhaps discern that the translator in choosing his words was 
conscious of the rhythm. In the passage 


in aequore 

in fluminibus 
in montanis 
in convallibus 


the consideration of rhythm may have determined him to write 
convallibus (corresponding to fluminibus) instead of vallibus. 


To resume the general result of the investigation: There are 
two passages in Muirchu’s ‘ Life ’and one in Tirechén’s ‘Memoir ’ 
where the manuscript distinguishes graphically portions of the text 
from their context, these portions being written as we might expect 
them to be written if they were metrical. They are not metrical, 
but they partly exhibit a rhythmic and assonant character. The 
natural inference, therefore, is that the authors were in these cases 
closely reproducing, in Latin, metrical passages in Irish, and meant 
to indicate this by spaced lines. This conclusion is in accordance 
with the probability, resting on other indications, that the contexts 


in which the passages in question occur were taken directly from 


sources written in Irish. It does not, of course, follow that those 
sources were metrical throughout. On the contrary, it may seem 
more probable that verses were set in a prose narrative, as, for 
instance, in Irish works of a later period and in the Scandinavian 
sagas. On the other hand there may have been much more 
metrical matter than the Latin translators essayed to reproduce in 
a form that might seem to simulate poetry. Thus Muirchu, as we 
saw, translated the Ticfa talcend prophecy literally indeed, but 
without any attempt at assonance or rhythm. 

It is clear that these results enable us to entertain with con- 
fidence, as to other portions also of the writings of Muirchu and 
Tirechan, the view, which on other grounds seemed probable, that 
they were based on Irish written sources. These two writers then, 
who were partly the founders of the Latin Patrician literature 
which exists, drew upon an older Patrician literature written in 


space from the following word. (3) The following passage, In aequore (there is no 


reason to suppose that si has fallen out) to invenitur, is not written in two columns ; 
quomodo delegitur is under quomodo videbitur. (4) The lines correspond to the 
clauses from deus noster deus omnium hominum (1.30) to valliumque humilium (1. 33). 
(5) Inspirat omnia, &c., are not in two columns. (6) From Solis lwmen inluminat to 
et insolas in mari siccas the lines are determined by the clauses. (I may observe that 
the words lwmen noctis et notitias va <1 > lat, in which difficulty has been found, seem 
quite sound; notitias = ‘sign posts,’ onueia, that is, stars.) It must be left an open 
question whether the Latin translation was made by Tirechain himself. 
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Irish and partly metrical. It is with this older literature, behind 
Tirechén and Muirchu, that any one who would establish the late 
origin of a ‘ Patrician legend’ has to reckon. J. B. Bury. 


Hides and Virgates in Sussex. 


In the January number of this Review Mr. Salzmann has skilfully 
marshalled the arguments for the existence of an 8-virgate hide in 
Sussex. I must admit that a first examination of the Domesday of 
that county disposed me to take his view, and it was only on a 
careful reconsideration of the evidence that I came to the con- 
clusion that it does not really rule out the 4-virgate hide, which 
seems to be universal in other hidated counties, and even in 
exceptional Kent is parallelled by the sulung of 4 yokes (iuga). A 
conviction that hides contained more acres in some parts of 
England than in others’ disqualifies one from advancing the 
argument that fiscal units must have borne a uniform relation to 
each other throughout the country, except in so far as a relation 
which is found to be constant in other counties is unlikely to have 
been departed from in a single case. A stronger objection to an 
8-virgate hide is based upon the agrimensorial use of the virga, 
rod, or yard, which makes it probable that a virgate was in the 
nature of the case a fourth part, whether of the acre, of the iugum 
(as in the Battle manor of Wye, in Kent), or of the hide. 

Apart from the direct assertion of the Battle Abbey chronicler 
that eight virgates made a hide, which I have discussed elsewhere, 
Mr. Salzmann rests his case (1) on the occurrence in the Domes- 
day of Sussex of such collocations as ‘ half a hide and 2 virgates,’ 
‘3 hides less 2 virgates,’‘4 hides and 5 virgates;’ (2) on four 
instances in which the sum of the hides and virgates assigned to 
the holdings which composed a manor amount either exactly or 
approximately to the assessment of the manor if 8 virgates are 
reckoned to the hide, but fall considerably below it on the 
assumption of a 4-virgate hide. 

It is urged that if half a hide was 2 virgates no one would 
speak of ‘ half a hide and 2 virgates,’ or of ‘ 3 hides less 2 virgates,’ 
when it would be so much simpler to say 1 hide and 24 hides, and 
similarly that ‘4 hides and 5 virgates’ is a very clumsy way of 
expressing 5} hides. The frequent mention of 2 virgates where 
half a hide would be more natural if the hide contained 4 virgates 
is certainly perplexing. What are we to make of the following entry ? 


’ By a slip of the pen I spoke in my article in the number for October 1903 of some 


hides containing four times as many acres as others. It should, of course, have been 
three times. 
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In Herste tenwit Viurimus dimidiam hidam, T.R.E. pro ii v{irgis] se 
defendebat et modo facit.? 


Is this a case of reduced assessment or a scribe’s effort after an 
elegant variety of diction? Something can be said for the latter 
alternative. Three folios back there is an entry of a hide in 
Brislinga, ‘of which hide Robert holds 4 virgates of the count 
[of Eu].’ Whether we suppose Robert to have held a whole hide 
or half of one, this is not the most obvious way of stating the fact. 
Of course there may be an error in the figure, but there seems to 
be a Bedfordshire case where 4 virgates are used to express a hide, 
and no such error can be assumed.® 

But even this explanation hardly clears up such an entry as, 
‘ Walo holds half a hide and 2 virgates.’* A possible light upon 
this may be gained if we turn to Mr. Salzmann’s positive evidence 
for the equation 1 hide = 8 virgates. And here it must be remarked, 
in the first place, that in only one of his four instances—that of 
Francwelle—do the particulars exactly equal the total assessment 
if this equation be assumed. It is true that Mr. Salzmann brings 
out an equally neat result for Wiltingham, but he only effects this 
by adding in the Battle Abbey virgate at ‘ Witinges.’ Now 
‘ Witinges’ is said to be held of the count of Eu by Ingelrannus, who 
was merely the largest of the count’s four tenants at Wiltingham. 
While on this point I may call attention to the fact that the 
abbey’s 6 virgates at Nedrefelle, and 6 or 5 at Wilminte, will not 
account on the 8-virgate assumption for the reduction of the 
assessment of each of those manors from 1} to1 hide. In any 
case the identification of Wilminte with the nameless manor once 
held by Alnod cannot be accepted, for the latter was held of the 
count of Eu, the former of the count of Mortain.°® 

Coming to the three cases which apparently contradict the 8-vir- 
gate theory, Mr. Salzmann admits that two out of the three—those 
of Hormtone and Waliland—can only be made to fit it by supposing 
an error in our text. Dentune, long ago quoted by Mr. Round as 
a neat proof of the 4-virgate hide, he rules out on the ground that 
the demesne has not been allowed for. The statement in dominio 
nichil est no doubt implies the existence of a demesne, though there 
were no demesne ploughs; but was it the demesne of Ralph, the 
mesne tenant, or that of his three knights, whose holdings 
amounted to the pre-Conquest assessment of the manor, if we 
reckon 4 virgates to the hide? If it was the latter, then it cannot 

? D. B.i. 20. 


* Roxton. For this I rely upon Mr. Round (Feudal England, p. 57), having failed 
myself to trace the entry. 

* Possibly the form of the statement is influenced by Walo not holding a single 
undivided hide, but a tenement of half a hide and two of a virgate. 

DD: B. i. 196; £104. 
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affect the figures; and if it was the former, then Mr. Salzmann 
must take the demesne at Wiltingham into account, which will 
spoil the neainess of his result there. The somewhat similar case 
of Bosgrave deserves examination. One William held it of Count 
Roger. It was assessed at 6 hides T. R. E. and 1086. ‘There is 
land for 4 ploughs. Of this land— 


Humphry holds . 

Nigel ” 

William o 

Clerici de ecclesia hold . 

(6) 

In the demesne there are 2 ploughs and 1 villein and 12 cotters 
with 1 plough.’*® Now, unless Mr. Salzmann identifies the first 
William with the second, which would give a beautiful proof of the 
4-virgate theory, he must hold that the demesne was assessed at 
only a quarter of a hide, which is very little considering that it 
contained two out of the four ploughs for which there was land in 
the manor. 

That the demesne stated is in some cases that of the under- 
tenants seems evident on consideration of the unnamed manor 
which the above-mentioned William held of Count Roger in 
Bosgrave Hundred.’ The land was 8 hides and assessed at that 
figure. ‘Of this land’ Richard held 2 hides and Turgis a third. 
Yet there was demesne: in dominio 1 car. ci ix cot. 

In the case of Horintune, assessed at 44 hides T. R. E. and 3 
hides 2 virgates in 1086, Mr. Salzmann spoils the neatness of my 
result by importing a virgate from the Battle Abbey liberty, and 
suggests a mistake in one of the particulars which would allow of 
their sum being 3 hides 2 virgates. But wherever the assessment 
had been reduced since 1086 the particulars seem to have reference 
to the older total. The attempt to get round the apparent proof of 
a 4-virgate hide at Werste by throwing the words et quinque virge 
sunt retro into parenthesis is not very convincing. Why ‘ with- 
held’? We should expect the reason to be stated, and I still 
continue to think that the ensuing words, a una hida est in rapo 
Comitis de Moritonia, supply the reason. 

We have left the crucial and difficult case of the abbot of 
Battle’s liberty to the last. The abbot is said to hold in suo rapo 
64 hides which (T.R.E.) had been assessed as 6. There follow 
particulars which amount to 6} hides on the 8-virgate theory, but 
to 9 if we follow the usual reckoning of 4 virgates to the hide. A 
note at the end informs us that de omni hac terra habet abbas in 
dominio ti hidas et dimidiam, and that hae hidae non geldaverunt in 
rapo.® Mr. Salzmann objects to my getting the 6} hides out of the 


* D. B. i. 25b. " Ibid. 8 Ibid. i. 17b. 
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particulars by subtracting the 2} hides held in demesne from 9. 
He urges that, as the abbey had been relieved of the payment of 
geld to the crown on the lands within the liberty, the particulars 
given can only include those lands held in servitio of the abbot 
which now paid their geld to him, and not the demesne, which of 
course he would not tax for his own benefit. Unfortunately for 
this argument the particulars begin with half a hide at Bocheham, 
held by the abbot in demesne; the three virgates at Cedesfield are 
also stated to be in dominio, and three other items either contained 
no lands in service or were waste. This is my excuse for deducting 
the 24 hides of non-gelding demesne from the sum of the parti- 
culars, of which, it must be remembered, they are said to be part 
(de omni hac terra). I fully admit that my explanation does not 
remove all difficulties—at present, for instance, I can only find 2 
hides of demesne among the particulars—but Mr. Salzmann’s 
seems to be attended by greater difficulties. 

A possible additional argument in favour of the hides at Battle 
being composed of 4 virgates may be derived from the distribution 
of the lands held in servitio. The 3 virgates at Bece were held by 
8 villeins, the virgate at Wasingate by 1 villein, that at Pilesham 
also by 1 villein, the 6 virgates at Wilminte by 6 villeins, the 6 at 
Nirefeld by 5 villeins and 1 bordarius. This looks as if the abbey 
allowed a virgate to each tenant. When we find that the half-hides 
at Peneherst and Hov were each held by two villeins, it is tempting 
to infer that half a hide contained 2 (and not 4) virgates. Turning 
with increased interest to the last case, the 2 hides less 1 virgate at 
Bollintun, we are met with the encouraging entry, ibi sunt vii villani. 

On the whole then, though somewhat saddened, as Professor 
Maitland would say, by my encounter with Sussex virgates, I cling 
for the present to the belief that four of them went to the hide in 
1086, as was certainly the case at the later date, when the Battle 
Abbey custumals were drawn up. James Tarr. 


The Exchequer at Westminster. 


Tue following extract from the Chancery Miscellaneous Roll 4° 
(19 Henry III) may supplement Mr. G. J. Turner’s considerations 
on the use of maior ecclesia in the April number of this Review : '— 


Die Sabbati proxima ante festum Sancti Petjri in Cathedra de dono 
Imperatoris Alemjannie per Petrum de Vineis . . . j pannum ad aurum 
cum aquilis. § Dominica sequenti apud Westmonasterium. In oblacione 
domini Regis in majori ecclesia ad majus altare pannum illum. 

But in spite of this passage and Mr. Turner's note the phrase in 
the Dialogus de Scaccario still presents difficulty. C. Jonnson. 


1 Ante, p. 286. 
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Robert Baston’s Poem on the Battle of Bannockburn. 


Ir does not appear to have been noticed that the copy of this poem 
preserved by Fordun, and printed in Goodall’s edition of Fordun’s 
Chronicon, ii. 251-3,' is very evidently only a fragment. After the 
tenth of the merely introductory lines (as below) Baston appears 
in the printed copy to run at once in medias res, describing the 
English army as indulging in riotous revels on the night before the 
battle :-— 

Dum se sic iactant, cum Baccho nocte iocando, 

Scotia, te mactant, verbis vanis reprobando. 


Evidently much is wanting; and of the much I am happily able 
to supply a part, consisting of forty-three lines. 

Many years ago I obtained from an old bookbinder a parcel of 
vellum scraps taken from books which he had rebound. Among 
these were two small leaves measuring a little over five inches in 
height and four inches in width, containing Latin verses, dirty, 
and in the case of the second leaf partially obliterated. These 
remained for some time unexamined, but within recent years I 
cleaned them and brought the contents more clearly to light, and 
found that the first leaf contains the portion of Baston’s poem given 
below, and the second is a fragment of the lengthy ‘ Versus m. 
Michaelis Cornubie contra m. Henricum Abryncensem,’ of which a 


complete copy exists in Cotton MS. Titus, A. 20, with which I one 
day collated my fragment.? 


Is mention of the four Germans in the English army found 
elsewhere ? W. D. Macray. 


D{e planctu cudo metrum cum carmine nudo.]} 
Risum retrudo dum tali themate ludo. 
Rector celestis adhibens solacia * mestis 


Verax est testis, qui prospera ferre potest hiis, 

Quos vincis‘ restis, pro sindone sordida vestis. 

Ploro sub hiis gestis, perimat * quo[{s] torrida pestis. 

Bella parata fleo, lamentans sub canopeo, 

Sub quo rege reo nescio, teste Deo. 

En * regnum duplex, et utrumque cupit dominari, 
10 Sed neutrum suplex vult a reliquo superari, 


! First printed in a very unlikely place, in a curious little volume on Roman 
antiquities by an Edinburgh tutor, Thomas Bell, entitled Roma Restituta, printed at 
Amsterdam in 1700. Bell says with regard to his copy, ‘ Id ex Johannis Fordeni Scoto- 
chronico manuscripto in Bibliotheca Edinburgena, summa fide translatum, subjicimus, 
plurimis vehementer cupientibus visu gratissimum.’ Hearne, in the preface to his 
edition of Fordun, § 42, says that Bell printed it ‘ minus emendate.’ 

? Michael of Cornwall is not noticed by Tanner in Bibl. Brit., but Bale includes 
him in his Index Scriptorum (Oxford, 1902), p. 294. 

% * Solamina,’ Bell, Hearne, and Goodall. 


* Sic: ‘ vincit,’ Goodall. 5 *Perimit,’ Hearne and Goodall ; ‘ punit,’ Bell. 
® * Est,’ Bell, Hearne, and Goodall. 
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Anglia, Scocia, que sunt regna duo Pharisea. 

Ista preest eaque, ne cadat hec vel ea. 

Inde rubent latera roseo perfusa cruore, 

Agmina belligera, misero mactata dolore. 

Hine sunt disperse vires in Marte reverse. 

Gentes submerse, fabricantes prelia per se. 

Hine pallent vultus, hic mersus et ille sepultus, 
Hine meror multus quod scandit ad astra tumultus, 
Hine surgunt guerre populantes predia terre. 
Singula proferre nequeo de strage super re. 


Anno milleno tricenteno duodeno, 

Binus et addetur annus, tunc tempus habetur, 
Festum Baptiste numerus complectitur iste. 

In Junii mense Strivelini bella recense. 
Scismata que recolo plangenda remittere nolo, 
Obruta flere volo corpora Marte solo. 

Quis mihi prestabit laticem dum prelia pando ? 
Sic fons torrentis rivos fundit lacrimarum, 
Quod meror mentis planctum persolvet amarum 
Qui regit imperium regni regno dominatur 
Cujus ad indicium numerosa cohors famulatur. 
Anglia, turba sonat, tibi, Scocia, bella parantur. 
Plebs falerata tonat, sua gesta minus cumulantur. 
En Rex Anglorum sub consiliis aliorum 
Regnum Scotorum subiens virtute suorum, 
Colligit hucusque regni proceres utriusque, 

Ad bellum pronos patrie militare colonos. 
Magnatum properat rutilans splendore caterva, 
Scocia, te serva, gladio te subdere sperat. 


« Climata conculcant pedites pugnare volentes, 
Velum tendentes naute super equora sulcant. 
Armiger insultat manibus preponere lora, 

Vulgus eques strigidat,’ strepitat tuba voce sonora. 
Bellica turba rapax ruit hinc ad prelia mota, 
Sed mors dira capax minuit sua fervida vota. 
Miles equum scandit, ad pugnas est animosus, 
Vires expandit, cultus tegit hunc preciosus. 
Bis duo Theutonici veniunt ad prelia gratis, 
Nescio quid dici poterit super hiis probitatis. 
Sic venientibus, arma petentibus, optima dantur, 
Nulla volentibus atque ferentibus ipsa negantur. 
Lancea cum scutis manibus dantur modo tutis 
Fortibus hastutis ’ et bella timenda secutis. 

[Caetera desunt.] 

7 Sic. 
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Correspondence of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester 
and Pier Candido Decembrio. 


Tue relations of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, with the Italian 
humanists are of great interest. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century his name was familiar in Rome, Florence, Naples, and 
Milan. Italian scholars looked upon him as a Maecenas of 
the new learning. They used to write to him, to dedicate their 
works to him, either original or translations, and to send him 
copies of the Latin and Greek masterpieces of which he was in 
search for his library.’ On his part the duke showed no super- 
ficial interest in the pursuits of the Italian students, and his 
letters to Pier Candido Decembrio—some of which are published 
below for the first time—seem to show that his interest in the 
literary movement of his time was more than a fashionable hobby.* 
He kept in his household several Italian scholars, among them 
Tito Livio da Forli, who is described as ‘the poet and orator of 
the duke of Gloucester.’ Livio wrote a ‘Life of Henry IV’ 
(translated into Italian by Pier Candido Decembrio*), and appa- 
rently occupied himself not only in literature but also in physical 
science and medicine. 

Humphrey owed his popularity in Italy mainly to a learned 
clergyman, Zanone Castiglione, elected bishop of Bayeux on 27 
Feb. 1482, when the town was still in the possession of the king of 
England. Castiglione—by birth a Frenchman, but a descendant 
of an old and famous Italian family—had been sent in 1434 by 
Henry VI to the council of Bale, and there had made the 
acquaintance of another delegate to the council, Francesco 
Picolpasso, archbishop of Milan, who, himself a scholar, was in 
touch with all the leading students of his country. This ac- 
quaintance proved very useful to Castiglione for two reasons—first, 
because he was personally interested in literary matters; and 
secondly, because, before leaving Bayeux for Bale, he had been 
asked by Duke Humphrey to purchase as many books as he could, 
particularly of Bruni and Guarino, whose fame had already 
reached London.‘ Thus introduced by Picolpasso, Castiglione came 
into correspondence from Bale with the chief Italian humanists. 
A still better opportunity was offered to him later on, when at 
the beginning of 1489 he passed from the council of Bile to that 


' See Dr. Macray’s ‘Early Dedications to Englishmen by Foreign Authors and 
Editors,’ in Bibliographica, i. (1894), 324, seqq., and ‘ Some Literary Correspondence of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,’ by Bishop Creighton, in this Review, vol. x. (1895), 
p- 99 seqg.—Ep. E. H. R. 

2 Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, ii. 255 (3rd ed. 1893). 

3 Cod. Riccardiano, 827 (at Florence), ff. 83-4, 

* Ibid. f. 31’. 
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opened in Florence for the union of the Greek and Latin churches. 
He stayed in Florencé and Bologna about a year, and during this 
time bought a good many Greek and Latin books, made the 
acquaintance of Italian scholars, and spoke to them of the duke 
as of a patron and astudent. Castiglione’s admiration for the 
duke is attested by P. Candido Decembrio.’ Through Casti- 
glione several humanists entered into relation with the duke, among 
them Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo, Lapo di Castiglionchio (who 
dedicated to him his translation of Plutarch’s Life of Artaxerxes), 
and above all Pier Candido Decembrio, who was in correspondence 
with him from 1489 to 1444 and acted throughout as his book 
agent in Italy. 

Decembrio, who was born at Pavia on 24 Oct. 1899, was a man 
of great learning. He had been attached, as writer and secretary, 
to the Lombard dukes, first to Filippo Maria Visconti and after- 
wards to Francesco Sforza; and he passed later into the service 
of the popes and of other Italian princes. He was the author of 
numerous translations, both from Greek and Latin, and wrote 
several books of his own on philosophy and history. The best 
known of his historical productions is the Life of Filippo Maria 
Visconti, written on the model of Suetonius, which is included by 
Muratori in his Rerwm Italicarum Scriptores, tom. xx. In 1489 
Decembrio was engaged in translating Plato’s Republic, and 
proposed to dedicate it to the duke. It seems that Humphrey, 
having already read Aristotle’s Ethics, was desirous of having a 
translation of the Politics, and had asked Leonardo Bruni to do the 
work. Bruni accepted the offer,® but afterwards, apparently dis- 
satisfied with the duke’s terms, dedicated and sent his translation 
to the pope, Eugene IV. Decembrio availed himself of the 
opportunity, and offered to the duke instead a translation of the 
Republic of Plato, made by himself.’ First he sent him the trans- 
lation of the fifth book, and the duke acknowledging its receipt 


5 See below, pp. 512, 519, 525. 

6 His dedication of the work to the duke is preserved in two manuscripts in the 
Bodleian library: see Macray, wbi supra, p. 328.—Ep. E. H. R. 

7 The letters printed below relative to Decembrio’s translation of the Republic are 
also contained in part in the Harleian MS. 1705 at the British Museum, which is Duke 
Humphrey’s own copy, formerly in the library of the University of Oxford. Dr. 
Macray describes their contents, wbi supra, pp. 325-8. Since this communication 
was in type I have examined and collated the Harleian manuscript. There is a series 
of lacunae in the first letter, in consequence of the illuminated initial letter having 
been cut out; and the text ends defectively at the end of a leaf in the middle of the 
fourth letter, at ‘Ioanni Amadeo iurisconsulto prestan.’ The next leaf, as now pre- 
served, opens with ‘ Capitula quinque politie platonice,’ followed by the dedicatory letter 
printed below (xxi.) After the translation itself are brief notices (ff. 95", 96) of the sub- 
ject of the last five books (see below, letter v.), and at the end, ‘ Cest liure est de moy 
homfrey de gloucester. du doi P. Candidus secretaire du duc de Mylan,’ in the duke’s 
handwriting. Another manuscript of the work in the royal library at Munich (Lat. 
225) has prefixed to it the same correspondence. This volume was written in 1479; 
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expressed surprise that it was not dedicated to him. But Decem- 
brio reassured him, writing that though the single books were 
dedicated to different people (the fifth to Giovanni Amedei, the sixth 
to Alfonso, bishop of Burgos, and the tenth to Francesco Picolpasso) 
the entire work was to be dedicated to him.* By 1440 he had 
sent him five books through Rolando Talenti, an Italian official 
resident in Bayeux; but it was not until 1441 that Scaramuccia 
Balbo, orator of Filippo Maria Visconti, coming to England, brought 
to the duke of Gloucester the whole translation of the Republic. 

But it was not only about this matter that the duke and 
Decembrio corresponded. The former, who had collected about 600 
manuscripts by the year 1440, was anxious to increase his library, 
and took advantage of his acquaintance with Decembrio to ask him 
to make in Italy several purchases. He already possessed Livy 
and almost all Cicero’s works,’ but was looking now for a Cornelius 
Celsus, for the Physic and Panegyricon of Pliny, for Apuleius, and 
as many books of Varro as could be found.” He sent him a cata- 
logue of his library and wrote to the duke, Filippo Maria Visconti, 
in whose service Decembrio then was, asking him to allow his 
secretary to copy and send him the catalogue of the famous 
library at Pavia.'' Decembrio thought that at least one hundred 
volumes were still lacking and indispensable to the library of the 
duke of Gloucester, and set to work in order to procure them and 
have them copied and illuminated for the duke. 

More than forty volumes he must have collected and sent to Lon- 
don at different times ; eighteen in 1440, nine in 1441, and the rest 
at other times. Unfortunately he does not always give the names 
of the books purchased for the duke, but we hear of the works of 
Columella, Apuleius, Aulus Gellius, Censorinus, Varro, Cato, L. 
Fiorus, Livy, Vitruvius, Pompeius Festus, Pomponius Mela, and 
Ptolemy. Neither is it certain that all reached their destination, for 
both the duke and Decembrio very often complain in their letters of 
the carelessness of the mercatores, mostly Florentine, who were the 
carriers between Italy and England. As to the reward, the ‘ good 
Duke Humphrey’ intended to compensate Decembrio’s services by 
a yearly salary of a hundred ducati; but, before doing it, he 
wanted to ascertain whether the duke Filippo Maria Visconti had 
any objection to his secretary receiving a subsidy from a foreign 
prince. It is not clear that the salary was ever paid at all. Some 
misunderstanding seems to have arisen on the matter between the 
duke and his agent; and no wonder, as Decembrio, like all the 
Italian humanists, was not a little greedy and pretentious. He 
see Halm and Laubmann’s Catal. Codd. Lat. Biblioth. reg. Monac. i. pt. i. 39 (1868). 


From it three letters are cited by R. Pauli, Gesch. von England, v. 668, n. 5, 6 (1858).— 
Ep. E. H. R. 


® Below, pp. 514 seq. * Pp. 516. PB. Gat. " Pp. 517-520, 
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desired, among other things, that the duke should buy for him the 
villa olim Francisci Petrarcae,”* alluding with every probability to 
the villa once owned by the poet in Garignano, near Milan. 

The letters which follow fall.into two series. The first (nos. 
i-xiii.) is taken from cod. 827 in the Biblioteca Riccardiana at 
Florence, which contains correspondence of Decembrio ranging 
from 1488 to 1448 and was written in this latter year. It formerly 
belonged to Nicodemo Tranchedini, as appears from a note on its 
first page, and on the binding it bears the arms of the Tranchedini 
family. Nicodemo Tranchedini or Trincadini, of Pontremoli, who 
died in 1481, was a jurisconsult and man of letters, and was em- 
ployed by the dukes of Milan on various legations. To him his 
friend Decembrio dedicated the volume which forms the ‘second 
collection of his letters. The first, which contains his correspon- 
dence from 1423 to 1488, is preserved in a manuscript at Bologna. 
The second series of letters now printed (nos. xiv.—xix.) is derived 
from cod. 1. 235 inf. in the Ambrosian library at Milan, which 
consists entirely of Decembrio’s correspondence."* There is nothing 
to indicate the history of this volume. 

[At the end the editor of this Review has added (xx.) the 
dedicatory letter to the duke prefixed to Decembrio’s translation of 
the Republic in the Harleian MS. 1705 in the British Museum. | 

Mario Borsa. 


Cod. Riccard. 827 f. 54.] I, (1439. 


14 Petrus Candidus Illustrissimo Principi Humfredo Duci Cloucestrensi 
salutem. 


Clarissima apud Italos omnes virtutis tuae fama percrebuit, Princeps 
Illustrissime. Ita ut ignotam facie tuam excellentiam omnes litterati 
apud nos viri fama noverint, inter quos praecipuus tuae dignitatis laudator 
fuit et auctor Reverendissimus }° pater Baiocensis episcopus, vir non solum 
doctrina litterarum sed humanitate caritate et obsequio mitissimus, tui- 
que nominis praecipuus amator. Is cum multa de virtute, de!® humanitate, 
de prudentia tua nobis retulisset, tum mirum in modum extulit 
diligentiam et amorem tuae claritatis erga studia litterarum. Qua de 
re profecto gaudent ii,'7 qui bonarum artium studiis solent oblectari, quod 

2 P, §21. 

'8 The transcript of this series is not the work of a competent scribe, and a great 
many corrections have had to be made. The order of the letters in the manuscript is 
also manifestly incorrect; no. xiv. being later than nos. xvii., xviii., xv., and xvi., to 
all of which it refers. For the emendations throughout I am alone responsible.— 
Ep. E. H. R. 

‘4 In the place of the greetings in this and the following letters the Harleian MS. 
(H) has set titles, e.g. ‘P. Candidi Decembris Ad illustrissimum et litteratissimum 
Ducem Cloucestrensem, fratrem Serenissimi et Invictissimi domini Henrici Regis 
Anglie et francie, Super nova traductione totius Platonice politie, feliciter incipit 
Epistola.’ The same manuscript has ‘ Cloucestrensis,’ wherever it occurs, corrected 
by erasure from ‘ Gloucestrensis.’—Ep. E. H. R. 

‘5 «Reverendus’ H. 16 * De’ supplied from H. w OR’ H. 
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aetate nostra non omnino extincta sint simulacra principum optimorum. 
Quippe cum talis Caesar fuerit, talis Augustus, tales multi praeclari viri 
quorum fama est immortalis. Itaque cum multi ex hac gloria amorem 
tuum certatim appetant, ipse in primis tuam gratiam non verbis tantum 
sed operibus assequi contendo. Et qridem optimis et dignitate tua 
dignis. Cum igitur intelligam Leonardum Arretinum, virum Graecae 
Latinaeque linguae satis eruditum, Aristotelis Politicam, quam tuo nomine 
vertendam sumpserat, non tuae excellentiae, sed domini nostri papae 
sanctitati direxisse, statui nomen tuum per se satis illustre non inferiori 
munere exornare et eximiam laudem tuam penitus extollere. Felicissime 
itaque ex Graecis litteris traducere incohavi '* Politiam Platonis philosophi 
omnium clarissimi et excellentissimi, quam tuae dignitati dedicavi. Quo 
quidem opere nihil excellentius, nihil utilius, nibil praeclarius te unquam 
vidisse confiteberis aut legisse, et vere nosces non frustra tanti philosophi 
nomen in ore Ambrosii, Hieronimi, Augustini percrebuisse, non frustra 
etiam antiquis et eruditis viris fuisse cordi. Nam si eloquentiam quaeris, 
hic lacteus est fons. Si sensus, hic splendidus sol verae sapientiae, hic 
denique boni et veri principis tibi formam tradet : rerum etiam publicarum 
gubernationem tam perfecte quam eleganter exponet. Expeto itaque 
declarari litteris tuae dignitatis, an velis me laborem istum sacratissimum 
assumere in laudem tui nominis ut puto sempiternam. Cui me obse- 
quentissimum omni tempore commendo. Vale.'® 


f. 59". II. [1439.] 
Humfredus Dux Cloucestriae Petro Candido salutem. 


Ea semper nobis ® sententia fuit, Candide noster suavissime, tota mente 
complecti virtuosos illos viros qui nos appeterent et patrocinium nostrum. 
Quid autem nos facturos credas de te, qui non modo nos et familiaritatem 
nostram quaeras, sed et laudem et gloriam nominis nostri et inter 
exoptatissima nostra nobis dignum otium in negociis subministras? Te 
complectimur diligimus et amamus, et pollicemur ita nos curatum ire ut 
quottidie magis hoc animo tuo gaudeas. Quamobrem fit ut munus 
tuum lubentissime et quam gratissime suscipiamus, hortamurque virtutem 
tuam ad operis maturationem quod quam iocundissimum nobis erit, illud 
si quam citissime videbimus, hoc uno nos longe felicem iudicantes quod 
tu totque florentissimi viri Graecis et Latinis litteris peritissimi, quot illic 
apud nos sunt, nostris temporibus habeantur. Quibus nescimus?! quid 
laudum digne satis possit excogitari. Mitto quod facundiam et copiam 
dicendi priscam illam et priscis viris dignam quae prorsus perierat,?” huic 
saeculo renovastis: nec id vobis satis fuit ; et Graecas litteras scrutati estis, 
ut non modo Latinis hominibus suavitas et oris ** copia non deesset, sed et 
philosophos Graecos et benevivendi magistros, qui nostris iam oblitterati 
erant et occulti, reseratis et eos Latinos facientes impropatulum adducitis. 
Gratum et insuper haberemus aliud si quidpiam novi, vel tui vel alterius 


#8 «Tnchoavi’ H. ° H adds ‘ princeps illustrissimi.’ 2 “Nobis semper’ H. 
2! Corrected from H; the transcript has ‘ noscimus.’ 

22 The transcript has ‘ petierat.’ *3 So H; the transcript has ‘servati.’ 

** *Orationis’ H. ; 
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cuiusvis viri periti, per te videremus. Vale et a nobis amari constan- 
tissime tene. Ex Londoniis.”® 


f. 61°.) II. 
Hunfredus Dux Cloucestrensis Petro Candido salutem. 


At alias nostris tibi scripsimus, vir suavissime, super omnia gratum 
nobis fuit quod obtulisti de vertenda nobis nomini nostro Republica 
Platonis: idque summo desiderio praestolabamur cum nobis redditus 
est tuae traductionis eiusdem Rei publicae liber quintus a Reverendo 
in Christo patre domino archiepiscopo Mediolanensi, non inscriptus 
nostro nomini, quo factum ut gaudium nostrum quoquo ** pacto remis- 
sum sit, donec in hanc sententiam ducti sumus, traductionem hanc ideo 
te nobis non scripsisse, quia particula non totum opus, animo res mire 
grata nostro, reliquumque magis accensi sumus ut videamus. Quapropter 
requirimus et hortamur virtutem tuam, ut rem nobis conficias, totum 
librum nobis traducas, curesque quod integrum habeamus. Erit id nobis 
vehementer gratum, proque virili nostra studebimus ut gaudeas amicitiam 
nostram quaesisse. Vale.?’ 


f. 61") IV. 
Petrus Candidus illustrissimo Humfredo Duci Cloucestrensi salutem. 


Sicuti viatori in aestu laboranti amoenissimarum arborum umbra 
iocunda est, et sibilantis aurae mollior procella delectat navigantes, et ut 
siti confectum clarissimi fontis lapsus exhilarat, ita mihi iocundissimae 
fuere litterae tuae, Princeps illustrissime, quas quidem ut apud divinum 
poetam legisse memini: Non vidisse semel satis est, iuvat usque morari, 
et conferre gradum et veniendi discere causas.?* Non enim litteras ipsas, 
sed tuam potius dignitatem, tuum denique vultum, et spirantia ora 
intueri mihi videor, ita expressa in his et quasi viventia cerno simu- 
lacra decoris, humanitatis, splendoris denique ac dignitatis ° tuae. Laus 
igitur Deo qui te talem orbi, immo aetati nostrae dedit Principem cuius 
eximiae virtutis excellentia caeteris esset ad virtutem adhortatio.*° Gratulor 
itaque librum quintum traductionis meae aditum meruisse tuae claritatis 
qui licet nomini tuo minime insignitus sit, cum primus omnium in lucem 
venerit, et Joanni Amadeo iurisconsulto praestantissimo sit inscriptus, sub 
tuae tamen dignitatis laude requiescet. Aequum est enim in conspectu 
Principum commorari illustres viros, potissimum scientia eruditioneque 
praestantes. Nam cum tua in aula regiisque penetralibus huiusmodi 
honori sint ac decori, quanto magis, ut sic dixerim, litterarum monimentis 
tecum sociati laudem afferent immortali famae tuae! Quamobrem tuas 
laudes consequentur, ut de sole inquit Cicero, alter Veneris, alter Mercurii 
cursus, praestantissimi et optimi aetatis nostrae viri, Alfonsus Hispanus 
Burgensis episcopus honor saeculi nostri, cui sextum presentis operis 
ascripsimus, ac Franciscus Pizolpassus Mediolanensis praesul unicum 


2 The Munich MS. adds ‘ viii Idus Februarias’ (Pauli, v. 668 m. 5); and so H.—Ep. 
26 « Quo’ H. 

* The Munich MS. adds ‘iii Idus Octob. in manerio nostro de... .’ (Pauli, J.c. 
n. 6). H. has ‘ Data quarto Idus octobris in nostro Manerio de.’-—Ep. 

28 Verg. Aen. vi. 487, 488. 

2° ‘Humanitatis postremo splendoris dignitatis’ H. 80 ¢Exhortatio’ H. 
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pietatis religionisque praeconium, quem ideo traductionis nostrae decimo 
dignum aestimavimus, ut qui sacra, cerimonias, omnemque divinitatis 
cultum religiosissime semper excoluit sacratissimo immortalitatis opere 
non fraudetur: hoc enim intermistum scribendi genus non insuetum 
praeclaris viris sed a Varrone sapientissimo Latinorum omnium fre- 
quentatum est. His tribus igitur singulos libros assignavimus. Totam 
vero*! caelestem Politiam consecramus tuo nomini. Quod felix faus- 
tumque sit tuae immortalitati, ac perpetuae famae regiae domus tuae, 
maiorumque tuorum. Vale, Princeps illustrissime. 


f. 62°.) ¥e [1440.] 
Petrus Candidus illustrissimo Humfredo Duci Cloucestrenst. 


Ecce Princeps optime et illustrissime, ut paream votis dignitatis tuae, 
quam ob singularem virtutem atque humanitatem veneror ac diligo, mitto 
eidem libros quinque Platonicae Politiae, per me fideliter e Graecis 
litteris in Latinas versos, quamquam tumultuarie perscriptos, ne 
desiderium dignitatis tuae retardarem: residuos vero quinque, quorum 
epigrammata in fine huius voluminis annotata sunt, prosequar in Dei 
laudem et decus praeclarissimi nominis tui, ita ut eos videas integros et 
absolutos et posteritati tuae quodammodo intersis. Quippe cum certus 
sim hos aut nunquam aut tarde profecto esse perituros, tanta elegantia 
sententiarumque nitent pondere, et iam in famae tuae gloriam atque decus 
non solum per universam leguntur Italiam, sed ad Hispaniae fines usque 
penetrarunt. Continuissem et hos usque ad reliquorum confectionem, 
sed tuum ut dixi desiderium divini operis lectione diutius veritus sum 
defraudare. Iocundissimum tamen mihi foret si tuum nomen litteris 
perceptum ipsis librorum principiis queam annotare. Haec erit igitur 
summa petitionis meae, primum ut hos diligenter legas, videas, evolvas 
saepenumero ; nihil profecto fatebere te unquam legisse luculentius, nihil 
utilius : deinde ut maiora indies a me et lucubratiora expectes opera. Nam 
quicquid ingenio studio disciplina assequi potero, id omne vertam in 
laudem tui nominis sempiternam. Vale. 


f. 63°.) VI. [1440.] 
Humfredus Dux Cloucestrensis Petro Candido salutem. 


Expectatissimas litteras tuas accepimus una cum Platonis libris, 
Candide lepidissime, quorum quidem adventus adeo carissimus nobis et 
gratissimus fuit, ut nulla potuissemus affici maiori voluptate, praesertim 
cum id verissimum sit quod scribis eos maxime dignitatem nostram et 
decus aspicere. Ex quo tibi maximas habemus gratias, habebimusque 
quoad vitam tuebimur, quod tantum tamquam arduum ac excellentissi- 
mum opus nostra causa ac nomine elaboraveris. Unde certum est, et 
nos tua hac opera ac studio, et te etiam non mediocrem laudem et gloriam 
exportaturum. Sunt enim eiusmodi ut etiam invitum ad legendum 
excitarent. Tanta est Platonis in primis gravitas et elegantia, tum etiam 
orationis tuae adeo aptissima interpretatio, ut non possimus recte dicere, 
cui potissimum magis debeamus, an sibi quod Princeps huius disciplinae 


| The Munich MS. has ‘ vere’ (Pauli, l.c.)—Ep. 
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extiterit an tibi quod sepultam tam ac paene extinctam negligentia nostra 
excitari et in lucem efferri pro virili parte studueris. Egregiam quidem 
et praestantissimam tibi provinciam delegisti, et quae certe nulla unquam 
poterit aetate consumi, neque ulla oblivione deleri, si modo ea vera 
sunt quae a sapientissimis viris traduntur, immortalem scilicet esse 
gloriam. Legimus eos ac perlegimus: adeoque iocundissima fuit eius 
lectio doctrina et gravitas, tum etiam interpretationis tuae dignitas 
ac elegantia, ut illud nobis instituerimus, seu domi seu militiae 
fuerimus, nunquam a nostro latere discedere, quae certe si non cum 
illa divina Platonis eloquentia se conferre posset, parum tamen nostra 
quidem sententia videatur inferior; ut habeamus semper cum quo 
possimus oblectari, ac reliquum vitae cursum qui nobis a negociis vacat 
conquiescere, sintque nobis quasi comites ac consultores vitae degendae, 
ut dicitur Agamemnoni illi Graecorum Principi Nestoris senis sapientiam 
extitisse, ac Aeneae nostro Achatem illum socium fidissimum. Sicque 
eodem in loco et Platonem ipsum et Candidum intuebimur et admirabi- 
mur; qui non minus certe quam nos ipsi pro dignitate nostra videtur 
elaborare. Propterea te hortamur tibique persuademus, et si possumus 
etiam impellimus, ut ad caetera perficienda omnem animum tuum ac 
studium vertas, quo perfectos hos libros contemplemur, quorum desiderio 
ac voluptate mirifice affecti sumus. Nec existima quicquam posse nobis 
afferri gratius quam ea quae pertinent ad disciplinam cultumque litte- 
rarum. Nos vero habes ac habebis quoad voles, qui semper tuis studiis 
favebimus. Verum Livium habemus aliosque praestantes viros, et omnia 
fere Ciceronis opera quae reperiuntur. §8i quid tamen habes egregii, 
rogamus facias nos etiam participes. Vale. Ex Londoniis. 


f. 68°.) VII. [1440.] 
Petrus Candidus illustrissimo domino Humfredo duci Cloucestrensi. 


Quo tardiores eo gratiores mihi fuere litterae tuae, Princeps illustris- 
sime, quas Londonii datas X° Kalendas Aprilis, XII° Kalendas Iulias 
accepi. In his humanitatem dignitatis tuae non incognitam iampridem 
mihi penitus inspexi ex eloquentissimis nec minus sapientissimis verbis 
tuis, ex quibus summe gavisus sum placuisse virtuti tuae Platonis libros 
qui profecto nisi virtute digno principi nullo modo placere potuissent. 
Sed alias litteris ipsis uberius a me dabitur responsum. Nunc autem 
residuos quinque libros a me perfectos esse scito. Quin immo ut mage 
admireris, eo temporis momento quo litterae dignitatis tuae redditae sunt 
mihi, summam manum decimo imponebam, itaque ab immortali Deo 
datum puto ut hoc singulare et pium opus famae et honori tuo solum 
tribuatur. Curabo itaque ut transcriptum quoad celerius fieri possit ad 
praesentiam tuam transmittatur. Decrevi enim ut decem descriptum 
libris *? integrum ad te volumen veniat, eo dumtaxat ordine ut nihil desit 
ad perfectam operis consumationem, et inter elegantissima Latinae linguae 
opera annumerari queat. Precor itaque ne reliquos prius in lucem efferri 
sinas, quam omnes videris in unumque contuleris. Nam ut arbitror quae- 
dam fortasse mutabuntur aut corrigentur a me, quae minus per partes 
emendari potuere, nunc integro veluti in corpore perfecta facilius emen- 


% The transcript has ‘ librum.’ 
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dationis nostrae ferulam admittent. Reliquum est ut habeam illustre 
nomen tuum, ut omnibus in libris praeferri et posteritati commendari 
possit. Vale, Princeps illustrissime. 


f. 64°.) VIII. [1440.] 
Humfredus Dux Cloucestrensis Petro Candido salutem. 


Idibus Septembribus litterae tuae ad nos delatae sunt, Candide 
suavissime. Quae etsi tardiusculae ipsae fuerint quam expectabamus, 
non tamen nobis minus gratae ac iocundae extiterunt, praesertim cum 
significarent reliquos illos Platonis libros abs te iam perfectos esse, atque , 
cum primum emendaveris eos [te] ad nos missurum. Quod quidem quam 
avide intellexerimus haud possemus tibi satis explicare, cum quicquid 
studii animi ac ingenii habeamus, tum etiam quicquid ocii a nostris 
occupationibus subtrahere possimus, id totum in eis legendis ac rele- 
gendis consumamus; habemusque tibi non mediocres gratias quod 
noluisti** nos privari huiusmodi iocunditate, habebimusque tibi etiam 
maiores si non patieris nos diutius eos expeciare, neque perferre 
longiorem sitim. Nam satis constat eam rem et tibi et Latinae 
linguae decori ac ornamento fore, nos quoque partem aliquam eius 
laudis consecuturum, quod nomini nostro dedicati sint. De libris autem 
quos scribis apud vos esse, id nobis gratissimum esse existima, cum 
certissimum sit nos maxime librorum excellentia et dignitate delectari, 
nec ulla posse deterreri mensura, et praesertim si qui sint digni laude, 
ut Cornelius Celsus et Plinii Physica et Panegiricon, et Apuleius ille, 
tum etiam Varronis opera quaeque reperiuntur, et in primis illud de 
origine linguae Latinae, cum ea maxime effectamus quae ad animae 
eruditionem maxime pertinent. Caeteri vero de quibus antea scripsimus, 
etsi scimus ob inconcinam interpretationem ab auctoribus suis plurimum 
delirasse,** nec ipsi tantum abiciendi sunt propter eorum auctoritatem 
ac probatissimam disciplinam. Tuum erit igitur, Candide mi, eorum 
precium ad nos scribere quanto vel facti vel conficiendi constarent : 
nam id tibi per mercatores assignare quam primum ut scribis faceremus. 
Vale et nobis etiam utere. 


f. 64". IX. [1441.} 
Petrus Candidus illustrissimo Humfredo Duct Cloucestrensi. 


Adlatae mihi sunt litterae dignitatis tuae, illustrissime Princeps, quae 
licet tardiores aliquantum fuerint ac sperabam non minori tamen me ac 
solite sunt affecere voluptate. Ex his et valetudinem dignitatis tuae novi, 
qua nihil, Deum testor, mihi potest esse iocundius, et memoriam nostrae 
amicitiae non omnino a te neglectam intellexi. Habet hoc in se potissimum 
sincerus amor, quod summos imis non beneficio tantum sed caritate 
benivolentiaque coniungit. Cupidus igitur mandatis tuis obsequendi 
Platonis Politiam decem digestam libris, et a me iam tandem abso- 
lutam quam ocissime scribendam procuravi. Essetque iam ad iter ut 
ita dicam et propinqua tuae dignitati, nisi scriptoris ipsius tarditas et 
tempus obstitissent. Indicem etiam librorum tuorum diligenter inspexi, 
ac mirifice tuo studio ac diligentia in comparandis illustrium virorum 


%3 The transcript has ‘ voluisti.’ * Transcript ‘ delerasse.’ 
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ingeniis oblectatus sum, quamquam multos deesse tuae claritati exem- 
plariorum potius inopia quam negligentia ulla aut oblivione crediderim. 
Nam ni fallor centum et amplius probata volumina ad biblyothecam 
tuam desunt exornandam, si indicem librorum ipsorum rite suscepi, ut 
per copiam his annexam *° intueri facillime licebit. Quaeso itaque a tua 
dignitate, Princeps Illustrissime, ne hac divina et preciosa supellectile 
domum tuam carere sinas. Nihil est enim in Principe praeclarius quam 
librorum et quidem probatorum copia abundare, potissime cum perfacile 
tibi sit mea opera id posse consequi. In qua re diligentiam et fidem 
meam profecto nosses: qui nihil nisi famam et honorem virtutis tuae 
cupio, et nomen tuum quantum in me est aeternis laudibus illustrare. 
Non potest in re quae omnium rerum pretia exuperat pretium esse non 
leve, quamquam omnia ita diligenter a me fient, ut in merce utili, etiam 
comoditate tua perfruaris. Nec enim ii libri uno impetu haberi possunt 
aut rite comparari, verum dietim prout commoditas sese offeret, aut 
scribendi disponentur, aut si scripti et venales forte affuerint, coementur, 
sicque ad tuam dignitatem per partes et tempora assidue dirigentur, ut 
aliquid continue novi habeas, quo animum oblectes tuum. Sicque 
dietim insistendo modica quodammodo impensa, nec longo quidem 
tempore insignem ac perpetuo acceptissimam biblyothecam comparabis 
et quae non studiis solum tuis, sed famae prosit et posteris. Politiam 
autem perfecte absolutam et ornate transcriptam, ut decet celsitudini 
tuae, destinabo in Kalendis Martii proxime venturis, et iam a pluribus 
requisita Principibus in laudem tui nominis effulxit. Nam ab Illustre 
Leonello Marchione Estensi summo cum desiderio requisita et habita, et 
pro rege Hispaniae a milite insigni domino Henrico ** nuper expetita et 
integre transcripta, perpetuam ut arbitror gloriam adlatura est tuae 
dignitati. Vale, Princeps humanissime. 





f. 65°.) . xX. [1441.] 
Humfredus Dux Cloucestriae Petro Candido salutem. 


Fasciculus quidam litterarum abs te nuper nobis allatus est quae fere 
eodem exemplo conscriptae erant. Scribis enim in primis Politiam 
Platonis iam omnino abs te absolutam esse, neque distulisse hucusque iter 
ad nos nisi infestatione quadam multorum flagitantium exemplaria. Quod 
autem absoluta sit, gaudemus vehementer cum pluris eam existimemus 
multarum rerum pretiosissimo thesauro; quod autem retardetur, non 
possimus nisi moleste ferre, cum intercipiamur hac tam expectata voluptate. 
Quo nobis nihil gravius. Recepimus etiam indicem librorum quibus 
scribis nos carere: elegimusque ex eis non nullos quos si poteris nobis 
vendicare rem certe gratissimam facies. Caeteros et longe etiam plures 
etsi non scripserimus, existima tamen apud nos esse, verum istis de quibus 
scribimus [nos] omnino carere. Et ut facilior tibi sit habendi aditus, 
tum etiam ut cariorem te Principi tuo reddamus, sibi litteras una scribi- 
mus, quas videbis istis alligatas. Recipies quoque indicem librorum quos 
abs te vellemus, una cum his litteris. Felix de Fagnano, quem voles nobis 
commendatum esse, sentiet profecto quanti faciamus commendationem 


%$ Transcript ‘ amuxam.’ %6 «Don henico’ in the transcript. 
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tuam, si quaesierit operam nostram. Tuum erit modo nobis quoque 
confidentissime utere. Vale. Ex Londoniis. 


. 66".] XI? [1441.} 
Petrus Candidus illustrissimo Humfredo duci Cloucestrensi. 


Habes tandem mea opera Platonis libros quos optasti, Princeps illus- 
trissime, sic fideliter interpretatos a me ut claritas in primis tua et virtus 
merebantur. Quid enim amplius cuperem quam dignitati tuae prius 
satisfacere, dein famae meae, quae eo clarius evasura videbatur, quo 
diligentius spectaretur? Quippe quae illustria sunt latere nullo modo pos- 
sunt. Quod si praesentium livorum ‘* quippiam ex studiis nostris laeserit 
secusve momorderit, venient qui sive arrogantia iudicent sive invidia, et 
Platoni nostro tum nobis laudes condignas referant. Nunquam virtus 
premio suo defraudata est: his igitur nos animum adiecimus, nec pusilla 
hac et brevi aetate deliniti in aevuam gloriam nomenque degessimus ; 
paucorum nempe iudicare est, carpere multorum. Si qua autem a nobis 
aut licentius repetita aut incultius perscripta videbuntur, ignoscendum 
curae ac diligentiae nostrae reor, quae a Platonis voluntate nullo 
lenocinio discedere praesumpserit aut illius auctoritati quicquam anteferre, 
qui non modo quid diceret, sed quid sentiret elaborare visus est. Tu vero 
quam amplissimum munus a nobis habes, et tua sapientia virtuteque 
dignissimum, quale nullum praesens aetas ostensura est, et ventura 
tempora posteritati diutius commendabunt. Vale, immortalis Princeps. 


f. 66°.) XII. [1441.] 
Petrus Candidus illustrissimo domino Humfredo duct Cloucestrensi. 


Illustrissime Princeps, accedit ad praesentiam dignitatis tuae Reveren- 
dus dominus meus Baiocensis, qui quantum affectus sit tuae claritati nec 
calamo nec ore sufficienter possem explicare. Nihil aliud cogitat, nihil 
curat, aut cupit amplius, quam illustrem faciem tuam intueri, ad quam 
posthabitis omnibus viarum discriminibus contempto mari et fluctibus 
sic accelerat, quasi in caelum migraturus, et Deum ad faciem ut de Moyse 
scriptum legimus inspecturus. Is igitur dignitatem tuam certam faciet, 
quid in re sua egerim ac quid deinceps acturus sim. Deum testor nihil 
aeque me exoptare quam ut votis tuis paream ; in qua re nullam curam 
aut diligentiam omitto. Quaero itaque opera illa in primis adipisci quae 
tibi gratiora futura existimo, eaque librariis exaranda dietim iniungo. 
Est quidem non exigua apud nos librariorum caritudo, nec minus 
difficulter exemplaria ipsa conquiruntur: quae res facit ut aliena culpa 
in re vestra negligentior appaream. Non deero tamen quoad aiiorum 
tarditatem diligentia mea superavero. Sed tempore opus est ut mos 
geratur tuae dignitati. Misi itaque particulam quandam librorum per 
mercatores de Boneromeis, mittam et alios in brevi. Et subinde mittendo 
non desinam, quoad plene per partes tandem satisfactum erit a me claritati 
tuae. Vale. 


* This letter is given also in the Ambrosian manuscript (A.) after no. xix. I 
has supplied me with one correction —Ep. H.H.R. 
* So A: transcript ‘ livor.’ 
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f. 66". XIII. [1441.1 
Humfredus Dus Clowcestrensis Petro Candido salutem. 


Superioribus litteris nostris quas ad te misimus tibi significabamus, 
quo pacto litteras tuas antea acceperamus indicatrices tuae in nos 
voluntatis ac studii, tum etiam indicem quemdam librorum quos nobis 
deesse existimabas.*® Ex quibus non nullos elegimus ut transcriberentur, 
quorum etiam indicem nostrum cum eis litteris ad te misimus. Scrip- 
simus etiam ad Principem tuum Mediolanensem litteras nostras, una cum 
tuis, quibus rogabamus ut biblyothecae suae tibi daretur copia, tum etiam 
ut nostro nomine te haberet commendatum, proponens sibi virtutis tuae 
optima exempla. Quas quidem si accepisti necne prorsus ignoramus. 
Ideo has quoque ad te mittere cum eodem indice nostro instituimus, quo 
certior sit voluntas nostra. Dominus episcopus Baiocensis proximis his 
diebus ad nos venit: multaque de tuo in nos animo ac singulari virtute 
tua praedicavit, pro quibus tibi gratias habemus non modicas. Nondum 
tamen adhuc eos libros recepimus quos scribis ad nos destinatos esse, de 
quibus etiam ipse episcopus noster nobis enarravit, neque quos per 
terram misisti neque quos per aquam, cum necdum triremes Floren- 
tinorum littori nostro applicuerint. Cum primum advenerint significa- 
bimus. Vale et nobis quoque utere. Ex Londoniis. 


Cod. Ambros. I. 235 inf.] XIV. 1 June 1444. 


Petrus Candidus illustrissimo Principi Hunfredo duci Cloucestrenst. 


Suscepi nuper litteras tuas,*° Princeps illustrissime, emanatas e Pla- 
centia‘! diversorio tuo Kal. Martiis, quorum continentia non mediocriter me 
afflixit, ita ut vix respondendi initium inveniam. Scribis enim his verbis: 
Non possumus non admirari, Candide carissime, ex hac tua nescimus quo 
nomine appellemus vel taciturnitate vel tarditate vel oblivione nostri, cum 
iam fere annus‘? excesserit, quo nullas omnino abs te litteras aut libros 
habuerimus. Quid ad haec dicam, Princeps illustrissime, loqui vereor, cum 
multis litteris iam pridem dominationi tuae missis, responsione tua 
indignus habitus sum, et haec culpa in me flectitur, qui taciturnitatem 
tuam non possum non admirari : quod si error in me fuisset, paterer utique 
equo animo, non vero cum tua claritas audaciam inscribendi dederit cur 
responsione defraudarer? ‘* Haec profecto nec dignitatis tuae culpa, nec 
oblivionis meae causa perveniunt, sive in felicitatem quaedam successere. 
Ita solet fortuna in omnibus, ut veritas falsa permisceat. Itaque paulo 
altius repetam quae silere potuisset quisquis dignitati tuae blandiretur, 
nec eam sincere coleret: ego amorem tuum omnibus rebus antepono et 
pluris facio libertatem permistam veritati omni assentacione et vanitate. 
Novit tua dignitas quid scripserim, cum traducere Politiam Platonis 
destinassem et nomini tuo consectare, numquid mentitus sum; nonne 
pollicita executus, in qua transferenda annos tres sine ulla intermissione 
consumpsi, ut amorem tuum promererer? Viditne ex hoc tua claritas 
me minus propitiorem, quod humanitati tuae diffiderem? Quinimmo 
cum eadem stipendium mihi obtulisse[t] perfecto iam opere, nec id suscepis- 


® Transcript ‘ existimabis.’ “© See below no. xvii. | T.e. Pleshey. 
* Transcript ‘ animus.’ ‘8 Transcript ‘ defraudorum.’ 
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sem, non destiti tamen ab officio meo. Ita enim in litteris tuis 
continebatur ex Londonio Kal. Iulij 1441: Deliberavimus te centum 
ducatis anno stipendio condonare, et iam id incipissemus efficere nisi nos 
intercepisset quaedam ‘* quasi suspitio principis tui ne fortasse in aliam 
partem acciperet officium nostrum, [et] dum * tibi prodesse conaremur, 
obessemus. Voluimus propterea id tibi prius significare ut sive hac via 
sive alia quavis meliore, nos existimes tibi complacere posse, id nobis 
tuis litteris confidentissime declares, nam pro viribus enitemur ut officio 
nostro minime defuisse videamur. Demum aliis litteris tuis ex Grannico *° 
diversorio tuo Idibus Iulii sic insertum est: Cum percipere potueris ex 
frequentissimis litteris nostris, quanti faciamus officium tuum. Idque 
ut et facilius cognosceres decreveramus tibi annuum stipendium centum 
videlicet ducatorum, nisi timuissemus ne in aliquam suspitionem te conie- 
cissemus cum principe ‘? tuo, et officio in te nostro potius offenderemus 
quam iuvaremus, ut in prioribus litteris nostris tibi significabamus, 
cupientes maxime tuum in hac re prius animum cognoscere; demum 
additis, quicquid in tua re nos iudicabis facturos facile impetrabis. 
Itaque ne forte silendo displicerem, scripsi dominationi tuae me provi- 
sionem non admittere; narravi tamen fideliter necessitatem meam et 
precium villae olim Francisci Petrarcae piis precibus ab eadem postulavi, 
non quidem eo pacto ut necessitatem ullam sibi imponeret, sed ut sciret 
qua via mihi complacere posset quemadmodum litterae tuae continebant ; 
quam postulationem cum duplicatis ‘* edidissem litteris, usque in praesen- 
tem diem responsione indignus habitus sum. Non destiti propterea silentio 
tuo deterritus, tamen nulla in me culpa dici potest.‘ Quis enim provocatus 
@ principe tanta humanitate, tanta munificencia non respondeat? Quod 
si minus prudenter responsum est a me, vincat{ur] tamen offerentis benig- 
nitas acceptantis lenitate. Quorsum haec? ut intelligat tua dignitas 
nulla{m]in me vel taciturnitatem vel tarditatem vel oblivionem affuisse, sed 
silentio tuo deterritum siluisse. Et quoniam his ipsis tuis litteris adiun- 
gitur te in suspicionem incidisse saepenumero non fidei sed valitudinis 
meae, dicam breviter quae sentio. Ego, Princeps illustrissime, quadrage- 
simum nondum annum superavi, et tamen iuxta Platonem tuum optimum 
iam dedi experimentum fidei meae. Itaque mihi imputari merito potest 
ab ullo quod fidem in discrimen afferat. Nam qui in magno fidelis est, 
merito in parvo fidem promeretur. Quam ob rem si quae sponte tua 
claritas mihi obtulit sponte recusavi, quid in his ulterius suspicari debuit ? 
Librorum enim maiorem ut arbitror partem tibi destinavi, partem cum 
penes me habeam misissem nisi obstitissent tuae litterae. Habeo quippe 
Collumellam de re rustica, omnia Apulegii opera, horum traductionem 
emendatam, magnum opus, parata omnia. Sed cum illa assignem nescio, 
cum scribat tua dignitas in litteris datis ex Placentia diversorio tuo 
Kal. Augusti his verbis : °° Propterea volumus te deinceps admonitum esse, 
ne quid amplius eisdem merchatoribus committas quid ad nos deferri 
oporteat, cum parum diligentes sint in rebus nostris. Cui igitur commit- 
tam? Nuntios nullos habeo. Itaque scribat tua sublimitas, cui illos 


* Transcript ‘quondam ;’ but see below, no. xviii. “8 Transcript ‘ domino.’ 
4° Greenwich, see below, no. xv. ‘7 Transcript ‘ principio.’ 
8 Transcript ‘ duplicitis.’ “ Transcript ‘ posse.’ 

5° See below, no. xvi. 
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libros assignem et nulla in me erit mora, magis enim cupio illos mittere 
quam dominatio tua suscipere aveat, et in absentia mea impedimento 
fuisset iam omnia perfecta habuisse.*! Steti quidem ferme toto anno 
praeterito absens in Romana curia legatus a principe meo, qua in legatione 
vix otium studio suppeditare potui; non immemor tamen officii mei, si 
quae transcribere nequibam,°? perfecta quaerere non destiti. Nihil est 
igitur, quod menti tuae merito dubitacionem possit afferre ; non enim 
premio moveor, sed propria erga personam tuam caritate, proprio etiam 
ex debito, cui teneor, hoc refero, quia in tuis litteris aliter suspicari 
videtur tua do[{mi]natio, dum dicit : Neque te moveant nostra silentia in 
tuorum laborum mercedem. Nam secus invenies in fine fortasse quam 
cogitaveras ab initio, neminem [enim] passi sumus immunem abire qui 
nobis aliquam aliquando operam aut studium praestiterit. Ego certe silen- 
tio moveor, mercede non utique: si quid liberius exegi, tua oblatione ac 
humanitate inductus sum, non spe ** mea concitatus. Credidi plus placere 
obsequendo quam tacendo promereri. Quam ob rem nihil est quod 
ulterius a claritate tua petam nisi benevolentiam et amorem ; fidem ipsam 
inconcussam servabo, cetera fragilia et caduca, quamquam in hac tem- 
porum condicione mihi necessaria “ praeteream. Multa passus sum quae 
tollerasse grave fuit, nihil acerbius pati possem quam ** cum his etiam 


amore dignitatis tuae spoliari, quod avertat Deus. Ex Mediolano Kal. 
lunij 1444. 


XV. 15 July [1442-3 ?] 


Hunfredus Cloucestrie Dux Petro Candido salutem.® 


Nuper ad nos litterae tuae delatae sunt, Candide mi, XII Kal. Iunias 
scriptae, quibus nobis significavisti,*” nonnullos libros ad nos misisse, de 
quibus antea ad te scripseramus optime recepisse, praeter ** eos quos hisce 
in litteris tuis commemoras, videlicet Catonem et Varronem de agricultura, 
Lucium Florum cum alio Epitomate, id est Livium, et Phisicam Plinii cum 
illis tuis declamationibus de quibus scribis, cum adhuc minime attigerint ® 
littus nostrum. Sed speremus eos quoque in brevi affuturos, nec unquam 
deesse nobis fidem et diligentiam tuam, quam non modo cognitam™ saepius 
sed saepius etiam perspectissimam et probavimus et sensimus.®! Hee est 
ut tuis in litteris ad nos scribis, cum neminem adhuc noverimus que tuum 
erga nos offitium non summe laudarit. Quinimmo admiramur plurimum 
quod in eam ® nescimus quo pacto suspicionem incideris, nec existimes nos 
quoque et mente et cognitione rerum humanarum participare nec ea 
perspicere quae facile quis perspicere posset, cum libri tui huiusmodi sint 
ut per se quales sint facile indicant, sintque et omnium conspectu dignis- 
simi et auctoritate probandi; propterea te hortamur tibique persuademus, 
ut ea qua coepisti via bono animo contendas neque terrearis vanis 
rumoribus, quibus nec nos nunquam facile aures praebuimus, non 


5! ‘Transcript ‘ profecta habuisset.’ 
52 Transcript ‘ nequibant.’ 58 Transcript ‘ sepe.’ 
Transcript ‘ necessariam.’ 55 Transcript ‘ quia.’ 
These six words here and in the following letter are repeated in the transcript. 
Transcript ‘ significabis.’ 88 Transcript ‘ propter.’ 
Transcript ‘ attingerint.’ ® Transcript ‘ cogitam.’ 
Transcript ‘ sensibus.’ ® Transcript ‘ ea.’ 
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tantum coniecimus animum, cum percipere potueris ex ®* frequentissimis 
litteris nostris quanti faciamus officium tuum. Idque ut et facilius 
cognosceres, decreveramus tibi annuum stipendium centum videlicet 
ducatorum, nisi timuissemus ne in aliquam suspicionem te coniecissemus 
cum principe tuo, et officio in te nostro potius offendere{mus] quam iuvare- 
mus, ut in superioribus litteris nostris tibi significavimus,® cupientes 
maxime tuum in hac re prius animum cognoscere. Deinceps igitur nec 
amplius pertimescas huiusmodi rumores et quod tua in re nos iudicabis 


facturos facile impetrabis. Vale. Ex Granico diversorio nostro idibus 
Tulii 1444. 


XVI. [1 Aug. 1442-3.] 
Humfredus Clowcestrwe Dux Petro Candido salutem. 


Etsi superioribus litteris nostris tibi significaverimus ea quatuor volu- 
mina quae scribis postremo ad nos misisse nondum ad manus nostras 
pervenisse, demum tamen cum ea recepimus instituimus tibi ut policiti 
fueramus eorum ad nos adventum significare, cum vix tandem longam 
anni unius expectationem ut arbitramur ad nos delati sunt. Quod nesci- 
mus si aut viarum difficultate factum sit aut potius mercatorum negotio 
quod magis existimamus: propterea vellemus te deinceps admonitum 
esse, ne quid amplius eisdem mercatoribus committas quod ad nos de- 
ferri oporteat, cum parum diligentes sint in rebus nostris; tuam vero 
diligentiam laudamus approbamusque, tum in mittendis, tum etiam in 
apparandis libris, cum nobis videatur omne tuum animum curam et dili- 


gentiam ad id coniectum esse. Vale. Ex Placentia diversorio nostro 
Kal. Augusti 1444. 


XVI. [1444.] 
Hunfredus Dux Cloucestrensis Petro Candido salutem. 


Non possumus non admirari, Candide carissime, ex hac tua nescimus 
quo nomine appellemus vel taciturnitate vel tarditate vel potius 
oblivione nostri, cum iam fere annus excesserit, quo nullas omnino 
abs te aut litteras aut libros habuerimus, quos nobis iam pridem fre- 
quentioribus litteris tuis promisisti te in brevi destinaturum. Ex quo in 
suspicionem incidimus saepenumero, non fidei tuae, quam certo scimus 
inviolabilem ac incorruptam esse, sed valitudinis quam cognoscimus facile 
unicuique mortalium permutari posse; cum huiusmodi ut nosti con- 
ditionibus subiecti scimus ut non sit in potestate nostra ob naturae 
fragilitatem evadere. Propterea instituimus has litteras ad te scribere, 
quibus velimus te rogare, ut quod cepisti opus peragas; neque te 
moveant nostra silentia in tuorum laborum mercedem, nam secus 
invenies in fine fortasse quam cogitaveras ab initio, neminem enim 
passi sumus *? immunem abire qui nobis aliquam aliquando operam aut 
studium praestiterit. Ideo te et hortamur et rogamus ut eam quam 


incepisti viam peragas non secus quam confidimus ac superamus. Vale. 
Ex Placentia diversorio nostro Kal. Martiis. 


*S Transcript ‘ et.’ * Transcript ‘ et ut.’ 
* Transcript ‘ significabimus.’ * Transcript ‘ negotia.’ 
* Transcript ‘ potuimus’; but see no. xiv. above. 
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XVIII. 1 July [1441]. 
Hunfredus Dux Cloucestrensis Petro Candido salutem. 


Recepimus tandem optatissimum munus tuum Platonicae Politiae, 
Candide mi, quo ut sepius ad te scripseramus incredibili quodam 
desiderio afficiebamur eius visendi, ut intueri ac contemplari possemus 
divinam illam divulgatissimam Platonis mentem. Quam quidem non 
minus ac celeste quoddam sydus et colimus et observamus. Agimus 
propterea tibi quantas possimus gratias pro tam immortali munere. 
Volumus et referre ut intelligas non frustra hunc laborem pro nobis 
suscepisse, maioresque capias deinceps animos nobis huiusmodi in rebus 
operam praestare, cum nulla res sit qua®* maiorem possemus inter 
assiduas occupationes nostras iocunditatem aucupare. Nos institueramus 
te centum ducatis annuo stipendio condonare. Et iam id incepissemus 
efficere nisi nos intercepisset quaedam quasi suspitio principis tui ne 
fortasse in aliam partem acciperet officium nostrum, et dum tibi prodesse 
conaremur obessemus. Voluimus propterea id tibi prius significare ut 
sive hac via sive alia quavis meliori nos aestimes tibi complacere posse id 
nobis tuis litteris confidentissime declares, nam © pro viribus enitemur 
ut officio nostro minime defuisse videamur. Recepimus etiam ea novem 
librorum volumina quae scribis tuis litteris ad nos misisse, quae itidem 
nobis gratissima fuerunt. Expectamus reliquos maxima cum aviditate. 
Qui si applicuerint tibi confestim significabimus. Sed in primis Ciceronem 
de productione et creatione mundi,’° Aulumgelium perfectum,’' Cerelium 
de natali die,”? Apuleum de magia et ipsius libros floridorum, Collumellam 
de agricultura, Vitruvium de architectura, et librum illum de totius imperii 
Romani dignitatibus et insignibus, Pomponium Melam, et Ptolomei 
Cosmographiam, et librum de omnibus imaginibus caeli, et Sexti aut Festi 
Pomponii’* de vocabulis. Hos cum in primis desideramus, si etiam 
praemiseris, iocundiori animo accipiemus et potissimum si emendati 
accesserint. Vale. Ex Londonio, primo Kal. Iulij. 


XIX. 
Petrus Candidus illustrissimo Hunfredo Duci Cloucestrensi. 


Nisi tua dignitas sequentibus litteris clariorem me fecisset te 
volumina illa recepisse de quibus dubitare videbaris, non mediocri tristicia 
affligerer anxius aliae perfidiae culpam a me esse subeundam. Nunc 
autem timor ille in gaudium conversus est. Nam ut arbitror Politiam 
integram Platonis brevi a me suscipies, quam Scaramuciae Balbo ducali 
oratori ad te referendam tradidi, qui cum fidus sit, sollicitus, diligens, et 
amicorum amantissimus, non dubito hac te cura meque simul relevabit. 
Caeteros quos requiris libros brevi mittam tuae claritati, cui me 
recomendo. Ex Mediolano ultimo Augusti. 


* Transcript ‘ unam.’ ® Transcript ‘ non.’ 
7° Apparently the translation of the Timaeus.—Ep. E.H.R. 
| Transcript ‘ profectum.’ 

2 Censorini de Die natali ad Q. Caerellium.—Ep. E.H.R. 


*8 Sextus Pompeius Festus, de Verborum Significatu; not Sextus Pomponius, the 
jurist.—Ep. E.H.R. 





1904 AND PIER CANDIDO DECEMBRIO 
Harl. MS. 1705 f. 5) XX. 


P. Candidi Decembris oratoris. In traductione novissima totius Politie 
Platonis Atheniensis philosophi prestantissimi Prefatio. Incipit 
feliciter Ad Illustrissimum et Litteratissimum dominum Ducem 
Cloucestrensem Anglum Principem.”* 


Cum singularis, ac prope divine virtutis tue, litteratissime princeps, ad 
extremas orbis partes fama penetrarit, ad nos tamen cum plurimorum 
testimonio tum vel maxime prestantissimi presulis Zenonis Castellionei 
Baiocensis Episcopi auctoritate confirmata est, qui tuum nomen quantum 
in se fuit, assiduis laudationum preconiis immortalitati consecravit, adeo 
ut nec viarum labor aut insule distantia, vel Britanici potius maris im- 
portunitas, gloriam tuam obtegere potuerint. Que res profecto me impulit, 
ut si qua ex studiis memoratu digna in lucem prodirent, ea tue glorie ac 
dignitati putarem referenda. Ceterum cum illa vel scriptorum copia 
atque auctoritate, vel tuorum diligentia tibi nota dicerentur, Aristotelis 
quoque Politice muneri te fraudatum audiremus, visum est hos Platonis 
libros, cum verborum claritate, tum sentenciarum pondere illi preponendos 
ad te mittere. Quorum quidem peregrinationem, et errores ut ita dicam 
Ulixeos, postremo tuum apud nomen laboris requiem, curarumque finem 
ut intelligas, pauca non ab re dignitati tue breviter expediam. Emanuel 
Crisoloras natione Grecus, vir non solum patriis institutus litteris, verum 
omnium bonarum artium studiis ornatus, cum in Italiam venisset, adeo 
ingenii sui facultatem eruditis omnibus prestitisse visus est, ut non solum 
illi presens etas gratias debere, sed posteritas quoque, ac maiorum 
nostrorum monumenta videantur. Nam quicquid aut vetustate obrutum 
aut inscitia deperditum, presentibus litteris illustratum est, ab illo defluxit. 
Hinc Arretinus,”* hinc Veronensis,’° hine multi preclari viri prodiere quorum 
industria effectum est, ut qui paulo ante ne nostrorum quidem res gestas 
teneremus, aliorum preclara facinora audire et legere possemus. Sed ut ad 
Emanuelem ipsum redeam, cum plurimos sibi litteris ac virtute potissimum 
devinctos reddidisset Genitorem tamen meum, virum humanissimum, adeo 
imprimis dicitur coluisse, ut non modo Grecarum litterarum haberet 
auditorem, verum omnium consiliorum, totiusque vite sue comitem 
ascisceret. Habitabat autem ea tempestate vel maxime Ticini, urbe 
Ligurie antiqua et preclara, divo tunc Iohanne Galeas Vicecomite, 
primo et felicissimo duce imperante, sub quo et quieta pax et studiis honos, 
et virtuti precipve laus floruit. Cum multa itaque solitudine uteretur 
studiosissimus vir, partimque auditorum vacaret disciplinis, partim 
perscribendis libris inhereret, nec unquam a bonarum artium studiis 
abstineret, hos potissimum Platonis libros veluti curarum suarum laxa- 
mentum, et humanitatis cibum traducere curavit. At vero cum nostrorum 
disciplinis haud quaquam egregie ea etate frueretur, doctrina prepotentem 
sermonis gratia decusque destituit. Post quem Ubertus Genitor meus, 
quantum stilo eniti potuit elegantiores reddere conatus infelicitate quadam 
temporum imperfectos reliquisse visus est. Hos igitur ut heres non 
bonorum modo, sed paterni quoque nominis, tuique decoris precipuus 
amator, postliminio e Grecis litteris, in Latinas versos et ornatos tibi 
inscribere decrevi, ne aut suo splendore destituti apud nostros legerentur 


™ Thus far in red ink. 7° In margin ‘ Leonardus.’ 76 In margin ‘ Guarinus.’ 
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Platonis libri, cuius eloquentia inter Grecos singularis est, et tu vel 
imprimis prudentie magnanimitatis temperantie ac iusticie tue fructum 
consequerere. Idque presertim a nobis, quod adeo tuo nomini ac dignitati 
sumus debiti, ut nihil eque ac bene merite de te fame conemur satisfacere. 
Leges itaque Platonem nostrum, Cloucestrensis Princeps, apud quem 
divinus ille Socrates de Celesti politia disserere ausus est, memor nibil 
tam a Grecis aut a nostris accurate scriptum esse quod non horum librorum 
elegantia superatum sit. 


The English and the Latin Versions of a Peterborough 
Court Leet, 1461. 


A peep behind the clerk’s Latin summary of the proceedings of a 
local court is so seldom vouchsafed that it may be well to set on 
record certain English sentences, now crumbling to dust among 
the uncatalogued records belonging to the dean and chapter of 
Peterborough. They are inscribed upon a scrap of paper attached 
to a parchment roll which contains the Latin record of the Michael- 
mas leet held by the steward of the abbot for the borough of 
Peterborough in 1461. If the paper and the parchment be com- 
pared, it will be seen that the clerk’s fair Latin copy is not the 
absolutely faithful record of all that happened in the local court 
which we are apt to assume it to be in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary. The bold expressions of the jury have been modified. 
Was this often the case where, as in the present instance, there 
were special reasons for such modification ? If so, court rolls are 
not the unimpeachable evidence of social conditions which they 
appear to be. For local as for central justice we need the report 
as well as the record. 

There were special reasons why the Peterborough record should 
not tally with the report. The court leet of the borough was a 
court of the abbot. Though assembled in the name of the king, 
the only appeal of the Peterborough jury against the abbot or the 
monastic officers lay to the abbot. It was presumably his steward 
or a deputy, presiding in his borough court to look after his 
interests, who took upon himself the duty of purging the report of 
the jury of all observations likely to offend. After each of the 
wards of Peterborough, through its constables and tithing men, has 
presented the offences discovered in the ward, and the surveyors of 
sewers and the highway have ‘ presented ’ a cheerful omnia bene, the 
leet jury endorse and add to the presentments. 

The English paper runs— 


1.' [We]? all, the gret inquest of oure souereyn lord kyng, present & 
conferme all presentmense & maters don in the cowrth, except we present 

? The numbers are not in the original. 

2 The edges of the paper have mouldered away : the words are supplied in brackets. 
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not noe women that tunne a tangard* ale a weke os craftysmen for her 
howsold & custemers; they are not wurdy to be amersyd; & os for 
common brewers & typyllers pat sell ale owth be the mett and lyfe therby, 
mersy them os they are wurdy, & the ale fonders for to inquere of them 
in every ward etc. 

2. Also we present the comyn sewer pat ys callyd Martynbrygge in 
Howgate,‘ that ys nott reperyd, but grete noyng to the kyngs pepu[l]] 
and catell, that ys lyke to be drownyd both day & nyth for cause of 
reperyng of the sayd brygge. And os we have knowlege and are informyd 
ther was gyven a place stondyng over pe sayd brygge into the abbey to 
repeyr yt with ; qwych fawth ys in my lord & couent. 

8. Also we present & complayn of the awmner of Burgh for clensyng 
of the comyn sewer that ys from Skyrmuttes place vnto Wyll. Clerke 
wall in lenkth, that ys 3erly presentyd & neuer amended, but cast up a 
lytyll to blynd the pepull with etc. 

4. [Also] we present & desyre be a specyall commawndment of my 
lord & the Stuard pat all fylth and corrupcion that comyth owth of the 
....dyke and comyn sewer be avoydyd & caryd away be a certeyn day and 
in hast, for noyng of the kyngs pepull and the kyngs hy way, to com- 
mawnde pe baly * perwith ete. 

5. Also we present that all the bochers haue in commawndment 
straytely of my lord & Stuerd that the chyrchzard be clensyd euery 
Satyrday of bones & fylth that pe bocher doggs bryng in, to be ouer seen 
wekely be the baly etc.: quilibet sub pena xl d.® 

6. Also we present John Tendale the qwych ys infekkyd with lepur- 
schepe fowly, pat ys lyke to infekke pe kyngs pepull. We desyre that he 
be remevyd by a day synyd of the Stuerd ete. 

7. [Also] we present per schall be iiii men chosyn to be the Ferers? of 
the cowrth, ii chosyn be the baly & ii be the town, & the [great] inquest 
to do truly & noon excesse to the kyngs pepull etc. 

8. Also we present pat all cunstabyll shall haue in commawndment 
and procleymyd ° in the markytt oponly, and euery cunstabyll in h{is] ward 
to see & inquere, yf ther be any ydyll that be comers & goers & wyll 
nott wyrke os trew pepull shulld, that they be examind & avoyded the 
town or ellys sett them fast tyll all meen know qwath god pey have to 
lyffe by. 

9. (v°) Also we presentt and compleyn of the grevows toll pat the baly 
take of men and tenawnds of Peterburgh in the town dwellyng and in the 
parych,° of carthys and carygys, the qwych we thynke and desyre be the 
fredom pat my lor[d] haue, schuld be fre and pardunid. And per of we 
pray and besech my lord pat yt may so be, for we can nott thynk [but] 


’ The ward presentments contain long lists of men and women charged with 
tippling (selling by retail) one or two ‘ tankards’ of ale weekly against the assize of 
ale. They are fined 1d. or 2d. each. The jurors explain why they do not add the 
names of others who sell beer by retail unprofessionally. 

* Now City Road. 5 The bailiff was also the abbot’s officer. 

* The Latin has been added in another hand. 7 Affeerors, assessors of fines. 

* The grammar and meaning are obscure ; probably they are to receive their com- 
mands and be proclaimed in the market openly. 

® St. John’s parish. 
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yf yt be contrary yt wyll be full yll payd ; were off we put pis mater in my 
lord, he to be gode lord to vs all. 

10. [Also] we presént Herre Raby for a pete brybur, and vntrew to hys 
neypursse. 


The Latin version represents the ten articles thus :— 


Duodecim jurati pro domino Rege dicunt super sacramentum suum :— 

[2}.!° quod quedam sewera apud Martenbrig est valde defecta et ruinosa 
in defectum domini abbatis: ideo provideatur pro emenda eiusdem. 

[3]. Et quod elemosinarius burgi non mundat communem seweram a 
tenemento Ricardi Skirmote usque parietem Willelmi Clerke ad grave 
dampnum et nocumentum communitatis: ideo ipse in misericordia et 
procuret '' emendam citra festum sancti Martini proximum futurum sub 
pena in capite.'* 

[6]. Item presentant quod Johannes Tendale '* infectus est cum infir- 
mitate lepre : ideo preceptum est uxori eiusdem Johannis ut ipse amoueat 
extra domum ad alium locum solitarium quocunque. 

[10]. Item presentant quod Henricus Raby est latro communiter de 
parvis et secretis rebus ad grave nfocumentum] omnium vicinorum 
suorum et nichil habet de bonis nec catallis sed corpus eius missum est in 
gaole ' domini Regis de Burgo Sancti [Petri]. 

[1]. Item dicunt quod infra scripti constabularii, decenarii, testores 
servisie, et supervisores bene et fideliter presentant et preterea que 
superius patet nullum fecerunt concellamentum. Mary Bateson. 


Correspondence of Archbishop Herring and Lord 
Hardwicke during the Rebellion of 1745. 


Tue situation of the province of York on the frontier of Scotland 
frequently compelled its medieval archbishops to exchange the 
crozier for the sword. In the reign of Edward II Archbishop 
Greenfield was at one time too busy in repelling Scottish incursions 
to be able to attend parliament; and his successor, Archbishop 
Melton, fought a pitched battle with the invaders, who sorely 
discomfited him. These old-world times seemed to have returned 
when, upon the outbreak of the rebellion of 1745, Archbishop 
Herring, albeit the meekest of prelates, felt himself enforced to 
take the lead in organising resistance to the apprehended invasion 
of the Highland host by enlisting volunteers, convening meetings, 
concerting measures of defence with the nobility and gentry, and 
firing the flagging spirit of the country by a famous sermon. This 
course of action entailed an extensive correspondence with magnates 


‘© This and the numbers below have been inserted to show the relationship of the 
paragraphs to those in the English. 

" MS. p’3. 2 ¢dim. mar.’ is written over the almoner’s name. 

'S In the margin ‘ pena c. s.’ “Bie. 
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in Yorkshire and ministers in London. To none of the latter was 
the archbishop likely to write with such freedom as to his benefactor 
Lord Hardwicke, the great chancellor who had made him arch- 
bishop of York, and was, much against his own inclination, to make 
him archbishop of Canterbury. The archbishop’s letters to him 
and copies of his answers are extant among the extensive collection 
of Hardwicke papers recently acquired by the British Museum,' and 
appear well worthy of publication, at least down to the time when, 
the invasion having been repelled and all fear of its renewal 
averted, the duke of Cumberland passed through York on his way 
to take the command of the army in Scotland. They afford a lively 
picture of the anxieties, emotions, and multitudinous rumours of 
the time; reveal the general discontent with the administration ; 
and display the prevailing apathy and incredulity, except on the 
part of the correspondents themselves, at the beginning of the 
rebellion, soon passing into lively alarm. It really does seem that, 
if the rebels had elected to march upon London by way of York 
instead of by way of Manchester, the lord mayor of York might 
have been reduced to the alternative, contemplated by the archbishop, 
of running away or of proclaiming the Pretender. The archbishop 
himself comes out admirably. Without being precisely a born leader 
of men, he appears endowed with excellent common sense and 
moral qualities almost more valuable still: loyal, patriotic, dis- 
interested, indefatigable ; careful of ecclesiastical decorum as a rule, 
but ready to discard it in cases of emergency ; a good hater of his 
adversaries’ principles, but never rancorous towards their persons ; 
and always ready to enliven serious matters by a jocose remark or 
anecdote. 

According to Rastall, who in his history of Southwell has given 
a pretty full account of Archbishop Herring, ‘his politics were 
monarchical.’ This must mean that he esteemed the hereditary 
title to the crown above the parliamentary ; and the assertion is 
confirmed by the remarkable anecdote told by Hume of Herring’s 
encouragement to him to persevere with his history when the 
first volume published, comprising the reigns of James I and 
Charles I, seemed to have fallen dead from the press. As amatter 
of abstract principle, therefore, his allegiance would have been to 
the house of Stuart, and Rastall is no doubt correct in holding that 
the zeal he displayed in the Hanoverian cause ‘ proceeded not from 
any speculative opinions of the subject’s right to freedom, nor 
from any very enlarged ideas of the British constitution, but was 
the effect of religious conviction and of civil allegiance. Herring 
was sincere in his attachment to the religion he professed, and he 
believed the support of that religion to be intimately connected 
with the safety of the family in possession of the crown.’ These 


' Add. MS, 35598. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXV. MM 
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letters also show that Herring was as inexorably set as Shake- 
speare’s Faulconbridge against any claimant to the crown who 
should come with the support of France. As a good Englishman 
and a good protestant he saw his duty clearly, and discharged it 
manfully. 

No more amiable and benign prelate than Herring ever sat at 
York or Canterbury, and the severity of his language towards 
Roman catholics may occasion surprise. In purely religious mat- 
ters Herring, like most of the dignified ecclesiastics of his age, 
was a model of tolerance, and he regarded Roman catholics not as 
religious dissidents, but as civil enemies. It could not be otherwise 
while there was a Roman catholic pretender to the throne: the 
total overthrow of the Stuart cause had to precede the repeal of 
those penal enactments which Herring’s correspondent, Lord 
Hardwicke, in a remarkable passage declared to be so inconsistent 
with the spirit of the age that even in an emergency like that of 
1745 it was impossible to put them into effect. The attitude of the 
rulers of the church is pithily expressed in a letter from Herring’s 
predecessor, Archbishop Blackburne, to Lord Carlisle, 3 Nov. 1788, 
printed in the Carlisle papers published by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission :— 


I am greatly obliged to your lordship for your kind intimation 
concerning the Roman catholics and the warm alarm they have taken 
at my proceedings. But whatever the hot ones among them may 
threaten of complaints against me on that account, I am in no pain 
about it. Such of them as are quiet and peaceable will find the Penal 
Act, for my part, as harmless as they can wish. But such as can be 
proved to have been perverting our people from their religion and 
allegiance must not expect to be suffered to do it with impunity, but to 
pay for their unquiet abuse of so much lenity as they enjoy under the 
present government. 


One of the most interesting traits in Herring is his perception 
of natural beauty, a faculty long dormant in England, and which 
he was one of the first Englishmen to regain. In his letters to 
Duncombe his descriptions of Welsh scenery as beheld in his 
visitation tour (performed on horseback) reveal the same delight 
in nature as is subsequently met with in the letters of Gray. 
His considerable literary gift was chiefly expended upon his 
sermons, but almost amounts to genius when a picturesque theme 
presents itself. Goldsmith or Sterne might have envied his 
picture of a Welsh interior. 


The novelty of the thing gave me spirits, and the air gave me 
appetite, much keener than the knife I ate with. We had music too, 
for there came in a harper, who soon drew about us a group of figures 
that Hogarth would give any price for. The harper was in his true 
place and attitude; a man and woman stood before him singing loudly, 
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but not disagreeably ; a little dirty child was playing with the bottom of 
the harp; a woman, in a sick night-cap, hanging over the stairs; a boy 
with crutches fixed in a staring attention ; and a girl carding wool in the 
chimney, and rocking a cradle with her naked feet, interrupted in her 
business by the charms of the music; all ragged and dirty, and all 
intently attentive. 


R. GARNETT. 
I. 
Lord Hardwicke to the Archbishop of York. 


Powis House Aug* 31 1745 (arrived Sep" 7" 1745). 


My Lord,—I ought to have thanked your Grace long ago for your 
last kind letter ; but, though you had the goodness to wish me a speedy 
deliverance from Chancery, I have been chained to that oar till within 
this fortnight, and the daily attendance there, together with others of a 
more disagreeable kind, hindered me from acknowledging that favour. 
Since that time, I have (with the interval only of two or three days at 
Wimple) been confined to this place, attending upon my duty of the 
twentieth part of a Vice-King, and expecting the much wished for arrival 
of our Principal. In the meantime we are threatened with having the 
disposition of the Kingdom wrested out of our hands, and in the North 
the storm is gathered. Archbishops of York have before now drawn 
the secular, as well as the spiritual sword, and I hope your Grace will 
stand between us and danger. That the Pretender’s Son is actually in 
the Northwest Highlands of Scotland, and that he is joined by some of 
the clans of Macdonald and the Camerons, mostly papists, I take to be 
very certain. Infidelity has much prevailed here concerning this fact, 
though I think it is something altered; but I cannot help agreeing with 
your elder brother of Cant: that in this case, want of faith proceeds 
partly from want of zeal, which in political faith is the worst source. 
There seems to be a certain indifference and deadness among many, and 
the spirit of the nation wants to be roused and animated to a right tone. 
Any degree of danger at home ought to be vastly the more attended to 
from the state of things abroad. That I lament from my heart. I 
think I see the evil cause to which it is to be ascribed, and yet I know 
not whether to wish that, by the Public, it should be attributed to that 
cause. Where to find a remedy I know not. I see only the probability 
of one, and am not sure that that will be taken. The success at Cape 
Breton is very considerable. A vast loss to France, and may be a very 
great advantage to this country. I wish we had more of these articles to 
balance the account. 

Sir John Cope, with about 2000 more of the King’s troops, is I 
believe now in the Highlands, and I hope his force is sufficient (by the 
blessing of God) to crush this infant rebellion, provided it be properly 
exerted before the assistance, which the rebels undoubtedly expect from 
abroad, can come to them. The Marquis of Tweeddale has this morning 
received letters from Scotland bringing intelligence from a spy, sent on 
purpose into those parts, that he had seen this young Pretender, and had 
been an eye witness of several persons kissing his hand. His standard 
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was set up on the 19th inst. at Glenfinnan, on the borders of Moidart, 
the country where he landed. 

I had writ thus far when a messenger from Margate brought the 
good news that the King landed there about half an hour after three this 
morning, and would be at Kensington within two hours. Accordingly 
His Majesty arrived there about two o’clock in perfect health, and really 
I think I never saw him look better in my life. He appears also to be in 
very good humour, and to value himself upon the haste he has made to 
us, when there was any apprehension of danger affecting this Country. 
I have not time to add more, except that his Majesty told me the 
election of an Emperor stood fixed for Monday next, and that I am 
ever, 

My Dear Lord, most affectionately and faithfully yours, 
HARDWICKEE. 


Is it not time for the Pulpits to sound the Trumpet against Popery 
and the Pretender ? 


Il. 
The Archbishop of York to Lord Hardwicke. 


Bishopthorpe Sep" 7 1745. 

My Lord,—I am extremely obliged by your favour of the 31* of 
August, and must take the liberty to trouble you with my most early 
acknowledgment for it. We received here great consolation from the 
King’s arrival, and are in hopes that it will give some stability to the 
Public Affairs ; as His Majesty has fulfilled the duty of a good King in 
quitting his insignificant Electorate for the honour of his Crown and the 
safety of this great People. I hope he will meet with a suitable return 
of Duty and Affection from them, for indeed, my Lord, the times demand 
a perfect intelligence between Prince and People. I was glad to hear, as 
I do from several hands, that the King is so well and cheerful, and his 
Court so gay; I would to God they would contrive to communicate some 
share of this fine spirit to the country, where we meet with nothing but 
sadness and mortifying forebodings of danger, with little or no life or 
disposition to action. The common topics of conversation for the whole 
summer have been extremely disagreeable, and no company has come 
near me (and your Lordship knows my correspondence is chiefly with the 
friends of the Government), nor have I gone into any company, but 
instantly we fall upon the disaster at Fontenoy; the perfidy or the 
weakness of the D[utch]; the frightful progress of the French King, and 
the ruinous consequences of our engagements on the Continent. To 
these have been added the perilous situation of our troops abroad, an evil 
the more felt, and more strongly aggravated, since the alarms from 
Scotland have taken place, and your Lordship may imagine how ready 
some people are to point out the absurdity of being left defenceless at 
home, from the absence of those very troops, the reason of whose support 
in the kingdom was our home security. As to the Scotch affair, I hope 
of itself it is not considerable, and that Cope will soon give a good 
account of the rebels there; and, to be sure, the Court have substantial 
reasons for their security, and, if it can be, for their infidelity on that 
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head, but your Lordship wont be angry, if 1 communicate to you an 
{ntelligence directly from Edinburgh from no insignificant hand, that the 
rebels have plenty of money, are bold and desperate, and that the King’s 
friends among the Clans are afraid of arming, and, but for that fear, the 
Grants and Campbells could have crushed the rebels instantly. I feel 
too a great diffidence in Cope, and a sort of persuasion, that if they gain 
the advantage of him, the whole country will be their own, as far as 
Stirling. I pray God, all this may be ill-grounded, and that the next 
Post may bring good news and set our minds at ease. I find the D{utch] 
forces are hastening to our assistance. We will accept their help, but 
are we never to stand upon our own legs again? And upon every 
occasion of danger must all Europe be told, what I hope to God is a lie, 
that the King has neither the hearts nor the hands of his own people? 
For my own part, I own I have always looked upon this as a pitiful 
measure of Government ; I think I see that it is like to become a hateful 
one; and, considering the conduct of the Government, and their present 
connection with France, it is certainly a very disreputable—God forbid it 
should turn out a dangerous—expedient. Surely these low applications 
to the D[{utch] must destroy every degree of our credit and influence with 
them, and they must look upon us, after all our blustering, as their 
inferiors. 

I thank your Lordship for the intimation in your postscript. So far as 
my example or monitions can go, I shall not be wanting in my duty, but 
your Lordship will give me leave to observe, that Preaching will be of 
little avail, where the countenance of the Magistrate is wanting. To say 
the truth, I think his immediate help is necessary in a place where the 
numbers and spirit and boldness of the Papists is such, that their public 
Mass House joins in a manner to the Cathedral; their service is 
performed daily there, and their congregation formed by the same public 
notice, and their congregation as large or larger than that of the 
Protestant Church. In this respect I doubt the lenity of our Government 
has almost proceeded to Establishment, and the check that gentlemen 
received last year in their prosecution of the Papists agreeably to the 
King’s Proclamation has cooled their spirit. As to their present actings, 
I believe the wolf must be actually at the door, before they will rise off 
their seats to guard against him. This I think I see as plain matter of 
fact. I beg of your Lordship to forgive the length and impertinence of 
this letter, but the wisest men know sometimes how to profit by the 
suggestions of weak ones. I own, I am frighted at our present situation, 
and it looks like a demonstration to me, that we are now, as to 
the health of the Body Politic, in the condition of a man who does not 
ask his doctor whether he may recover, but how long he thinks he can 
hold out. Iamsure your Lordship will not imagine by these observa- 
tions that I am going to list myself among the factious. Iscornit. I 
will ever be dutiful to the King, and faithfully grateful to my friends, 
who will not be displeased with me for speaking like an honest man, 
though a weak one. I will answer for my Heart, though I cannot for my 
Head. It is always my heart that dictates, when I subscribe myself, 

My Lord, your ever obliged and most faithful Friend & Serv* 
THo: Exor: 
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III. 
Lord Hardwicke to the Archbishop of York. 
Powis House, Sep" 12 1745. 

My Lord,—I lay hold on this first opportunity of returning your 
Grace my sincere thanks for your very honest, friendly and wise letter. 
The zeal you express for His Majesty, his family and Government, and 
the affection and regard you show for your friends, are very becoming 
your character and known principles ; which set your Grace far above 
the suspicion of acting amongst the factiows. At least you are secure 
against any such imputation from me, who have often insisted on most 
of the topics you mention, and very lately in that place where it is most 
material to say them. As we so well agree in our sentiments, I will not 
trouble you with going through the several points, but wish that 
imminent danger may teach us to correct former errors. 

His Majesty did a week ago yield so far to the advice of his faithful 
servants as to order six Regiments (i.e. 6000 men) of his British troops to 
be brought over from Flanders, with Sir John Ligonier at their head, for 
the defence of this country. I know this will be some consolation to 
your Grace, especially as the Lords Justices had some time ago sent our 
transports to Williamstadt, and they are actually ready to bring them 
over, so that they may be here with the first fair wind. But you will be 
surprised when I tell you how this measure has been misrepresented ;— 
that it is deserting our Al'ies, and giving up the common cause ; and the 
Ministry ought to be impeached for it. As if Great Britain was any 
otherwise essentially concerned in the common cause, than as the 
support of it tends to her own preservation ; or the whole common cause 
would not be absolutely lost, if Gt Britain (from whence it derives its 
strength and treasure) should become a prey to the Enemy? And, as to 
the Ministry, I could draw a much better Article of Impeachment for 
leaving the country so unguarded, though even this they could not help. 

The rebellion in Scotland proceeds. The numbers of the rebels 
increase, and the young Pretender is in possession of Perth, and I wish 
they may amuse themselves there for some time. I believe indeed they 
are not all armed with fire arms, and that (with the blessing of God) they 
might be easily subdued with regular troops; but without regular troops, 
I see not how. Some of the Dutch forces are sent to Leith, and we 
expect the rest in the River tonight or tomorrow morning, the wind 
being fair. You see how Cope has marched eastward to Inverness. I 
make no reflections on it, and he justifies himself and is now marching back 
again. Instead of being joined by the Clans of Grant, Lord Reay and 
Lord Sutherland, he has been joined only by Sir Robert Munro’s son and 
brother with 200 men, much to their honour! But, what is more surprizing, 
advice is received that Lord George Murray, the Duke of Athol’s brother, 
who was in the rebellion of 1715, and pardoned, avd has lived ever since 
with his brother the Duke, and has received favours from the Govern- 
ment, and also a brother of my Lord Dunmore, have joined the rebels. 
What symptoms are these? And those, I mean of the King’s friends, 
and some of his servants, who at first propagated the spirit of incredulity, 
do now, with the same views, represent the affair as dwindling ; that the 
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rebels are a despicable rabble, crushed with all the ease in the world. 
It is the duty of everybody, much more of those in employment, not to 
scatter terrors; but when there is a strange lethargy and deadness, and 
the spirit of the nation wants to be roused and animated, opiates should 
not be administered to them. 

This brings me to the latter part of your Grace’s letter, which relates 
to my postscript, in which too I do, in a great measure, agree with your 
Grace. The case of the Papists, as you state it, and as I have heard of 
it before, in your great city, certainly calls for the interposition of the 
Magistrates ; and one would think that a few examples would keep such 
an enormity under. But the true difficulty as to the secular arm in 
England lies in this:—the laws against papists, as they stand in the 
statute book, are so severe, that they are the cause of their own non- 
execution. Iam sure your Grace will do everything that zeal, directed 
by knowledge, can warrant, both by your example and your monitions. In 
order to show you what is doing in this part of the world, I send you 
enclosed three papers. The letter to the clergy of the diocese of 
Canterbury I will make no observations upon. The Salisbury one has 
more spirit. But that which meets with the most applause is the 
London one. I submit it to your Grace’s consideration whether you will 
not think it proper to do something of the same kind in your own 
diocese ; and, if you do, I am sure it will be such as both for matter and 
manner will deserve the approbation of all true friends to Liberty, the 
Protestant Religion, and the Protestant Succession. One thing I have 
always observed is:—that representing the Pretender as coming (as 
the truth is) under a dependence upon French support; I say, stating 
this point, together with Popery, in a strong light, has always the most 
popular effect. 

I believe I have tired your Grace, and my time will not permit me 
to add more, except the sincerest assurances that I am ever, 

My dear Lord, most faithfully and affectionately yours, 
HARDWICEE. 


IV. 
The Archbishop of York to Lord Hardwicke. 


Bishopthorpe Sep* 13 1745. 

My Lord,—The history of the enclosed paper, which I trouble your 
Lordship with, in a few words is this. As I had received repeated and 
clear and concurrent evidence of the distress of Cope in Scotland, and 
the increase and strength and progress of the rebels there, I thought it 
my duty to communicate it to the Lord Lieutenant and other gentlemen 
of distinction in the West Riding. Their intelligence as to Scotland, 
though not quite so particular as mine, agreed in the main with it, and 
was sufficient to give them a very strong alarm. A meeting was agreed 
upon at Birom, Sir J. Ramsden’s seat, for Wednesday morning, where were 
present ; Lords Lonsdale, Malton, Irwin, Galway; Sir Rowland Winn, 
Sir William Lowther, Sir John Ramsden and myself. The evidences were 
produced and compared together, and at the same time the information 
which his Grace the Duke of Newcastle thought proper to communicate to 
Lord Lonsdale concerning the preparations from abroad; and Lord 
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Malton produced His Majesty’s Commission to put the country into the 
best posture of defence. All these things being laid together, it was the 
unanimous opinion of all present that something should be done to 
animate the King’s friends, and, if possible, to repel the enemy, if 
it should please God they advanced upon us. The first step, in the 
common opinion, was for the Lords Lieutenant to advertise a general 
meeting at York, and there it is their intention, I believe, to enter into 
an association agreeably to His Majesty’s direction on the Commission, 
and to engage in some measure of defence, to be adjusted previously to 
the meeting, and these to be prepared. As the application is to the 
Clergy, as well as Gentlemen, I thought it became me to sign, with the 
Lords. The 24*» was the soonest and most commodious day. The 
advertisement will be worked off today and distributed as fast as 
possible. When I returned from Birom, I communicated the business to 
Lord Burlington, and Lord Falconbridge, and went myself yesterday to 
Lord Carlisle, who approved the step extremely, and I have no reason to 
doubt but the meeting will be such as will give a Life to the King’s 
friends. If there has been any error committed, it was not through want 
of zeal, but judgment. If the thing be right, I leave it to your 
Lordships judgment whether it wont be proper to approve it, to the 
noblemen concerned in it, and to give any orders from London that may 
be thought proper, before the meeting. Your Lordship is quite right in 
your notion of the public lethargy, and I must take the liberty to say, 
that the gentlemen of this country, who are His Majestys staunch 
friends, apprehend too little attention is paid to this affair above, and too 
little care taken to communicate right information. The rebels are 
certainly bold, and the Kings troops in the command of a man who (as 
the soldiers say who have served in Scotland) has shown most unsoldier- 
like conduct. The accounts here, of the 7 inst. from Edinburgh, are 
that the rebels are 7000 strong; that perhaps is the number of Fear, 
but it is certain, that transports were that day getting ready at Edinburgh 
to bring Cope and his men by sea from Inverness. 


I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged and faithful servant, 
Tuo: Exor: 
V. 


The Same to the Same. 
Bishopthorpe, Sep" 15 1745. 

My Lord,—lIt is a prodigious satisfaction, and gives a great stability 
to my mind, when I find my sentiments agreeing with your Lordship’s. 
Before I received your Lordship’s I had printed and dispersed a short 
admonition to the Clergy over part of the diocese here, and must now 
continue it without alteration, but it displeases me prodigiously both as 
to the matter and the manner of it. It is indeed nothing more than a 
sort of Direction that I received from his Grace of Canterbury, with two 
words of my own at the end of it ; and the reason of this was not neglect 
or coldness—his Grace’s Monition was the very first thing of Authority 
that satisfied me as to the reality of our present danger from abroad, 
and as there is a great delicacy to be observed in matters of a public 
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nature, especially when communicated to the Clergy from their Diocesan, 
I kept religiously to his word, who spoke, as I imagined, from the 
Council Board. If I had received the intimation sooner, and in a more 
direct manner, from the proper fountain of intelligence, I think I should 
have made a better use of it; I might perhaps have thrown out some- 
thing warm and injudicious, and that at this juncture had been 
better than the cold phlegm of an old man. I know how full the heads 
of the administration are of more important matters, but I must beg the 
favour of your Lordship to intimate to my noble friend, the Duke of 
Newcastle, that I hope, as he has contributed to place me in a station 
of some eminence, he will support me in the figure of it, and let me 
know things which it imports me to know by some other canal than that 
of Canterbury. Your Lordship sees I am a little warm, but I will thaw 
my resentment by doubling my industry to serve my Royal Master and 
the faithful friends he confides in, and I hope one means of doing it will 
be to render this intended meeting in Yorkshire of as much importance 
asIcan. I am considering how to make it general, and to that end, as I 
know and converse with men of both parties, and with equal civility, I 
try to recommend it to all as a case of common danger. I hope I shall 
succeed in it in some measure. M° Fox speaks heartily, so I hear does 
M' Wentworth. I have wrote to M™ Dawnay, Lord Downe’s guardian 
and uncle; I have wrote too to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and 
think I see a spirit of concurrence in many people of that Denomination, 
and I took it for no bad omen on our side, that York was much 
illuminated on the last news from Frankfort. 

Lord Falconbridge dined with me yesterday and expressed a perfect 
uneasiness for the honour of this meeting, and will give it all his credit. 
He offered a sort of security for the honour and innocence of his relation 
and neighbour, Lord Fairfax of Gilling, and intimated to lodge a 
deposition with me. I told him that was a matter of some nicety, but 
whatever I saw in favour of Lord Fairfax, notwithstanding my good 
opinion of him, must rest upon his authority. I purpose to go on 
Tuesday to Temple Newsome to meet some gentlemen there, and settle 
previously the business of the meeting, in which the lords have all 
offered their assistance. I enclose Lord B[urlington]’s letter, which I am 
not quite pleased with. For, though M" Arundel was with him when he 
received mine, there is a coldness of Indolence or Incredulity in it. 

If the present Administration should quit with no other imputation 
on their conduct than that of calling the forces from Flanders, they will 
certainly be canonized in this country; and the contrary conduct is as 
arrant rodomontade as ever was practisedin the world. I hear from Scot- 
land, that the plan there with the rebels is to magnify their expectations 
from England ; I hope it may have no other foundation but keeping up 
the spirits of their ruffians. A very great man told me, that when he 
mentioned this Scotch tumult to Norfolk at Scarborough, he flouted it, as 
the errant in Romance; but added, that he could not answer for what 
might be done four or five years hence, if France got possession of the 
power they aimed at. This I think is matter of some observation for a 
Protestant. Give me leave to tell your Lordship a very short story I 
have heard. When the D. of Gordon gave his Bailiff orders to bring 
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in his Clans for the King, the Bailiff drew his poignard, and told his 
master he would stab him, if he pressed that matter further, for all bis 
clans must go upon another service. A story incredible enough, but a 
little truth in it would show the inveteracy of those people. Well, be 
they as inveterate as they please, I hope we shall deal with these beggarly 
fellows unassisted, but when I think of descents from abroad, Totus 
tremo horrescens. Pray God preserve us from the insolence and tyranny 
of France ! 

If his G[race] of N{ewcastle] or your Lordship have any commands 
for me previous to this meeting, for as the world goes, it may be a 
matter of moment, you will please to communicate them to, 

My Lord, your ever obliged and faithful Friend & Servant, 
Tuo: Exor. 


I am told from good hands that there is a fine train of artillery at 
Berwick ; God forbid it should fall into the rebels’ hands, and be pointed 
against England. The stopping of the rebels in Fife must be owing to fear, 
or weakness, or design, or expectation of assistance. I pray God their 
reason may be of the first sort. There is a report in this country, of 
what authority I know not, that if Cope had attacqud the fellows at 
Coriariek they were so well provided, that they would have torn him 
to pieces. However it is the general opinion that even in that case he 
ought to have retreated southward. 


VI. 
Lord Hardwicke to the Archbishop of York. 
Powis House, Sep" 17 1745. 


My Lord,—The proofs of zeal and vigour for His Majesty and his 
Government, which appeared so laudably in your Grace, and in the other 
Lords and Gentlemen, who met at Sir John Ramsden’s, and which are 
so fully expressed in your letter of the 13‘ inst., gave me the greatest 
pleasure. They have also given great satisfaction to His Majesty, and 
his Ministers, and I think the measures you have already taken, and also 
those you have further resolved upon, are extremely right. The only 
doubt I have heard made is whether the certainty of the intelligence of a 
foreign invasion is not rather too strongly expressed in your printed 
paper. But if that shall only tend to awaken and animate the friends 
of the Government to a greater degree of vigour in its defence and 
support, the effect will be good. I don’t imagine you could appoint your 
day for the meeting at York earlier than the 24* inst., and I hope it 
will be very numerous and hearty. 

Your Grace was extremely right in making the communication which 
you made to my Lord Carlisle, my Lord Burlington and Lord 
Falconbridge ; and I take it for granted that you will have their company 
and assistance. Undoubtedly all the proper steps will be taken to signify 
to the Lords and Gentlemen, who have acted so meritoriously, the 
approbation and thanks of the Government; but I don’t see what orders 
can be sent from home in the meantime, especially as my Lord Malton 
has His Majesty’s Warrant in the manner he desired. One thing indeed 
might be done, which is Letters from the Lords of Council to the several 
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Lords Lieutenant to have the Militia in readiness to march, which, as a 
Council is to be held at Kensington to morrow, may then be considered. 
Letters of that kind were sent ten days ago to the Lords Lieutenant of 
the four Northern Counties, but it seems a difficulty has been raised by 
some of them upon the month’s pay, advanced in those Counties in the 
year 1715, not having been repaid to them. If this difficulty is stood 
upon, it may make it more necessary to draw out the militia of York- 
shire, who, | take it, are not in the same case as to that point. 

At this Council I apprehend the Parliament will be appointed to 
sit to do business on the 15 or 17 of October, which is as early as 
possible. 

Your intelligence that makes the number of the rebels 7000 is cer- 
tainly the voice of Fear, or a voice spread to excite Fear. Possibly they 
may be about 8000, though some accounts make them fewer, and a 
great many not to be armed with firearms. The letters of yesterday bring 
advice that they are marched from Perth to Dunblane, and that their 
design seems to be to pass the river Forth somewhere above Stirling, 
where it is fordable, and so to march into England on the side of 
Lancashire. Though this cannot be relied on as certain, yet it makes it 
necessary for the Government and all its friends to be upon their guard. 
A Dutch mail arrived this day informs us that the first embarcation of 
the Dutch troops (viz 5 Battalions) sailed from Williamstadt on 
Thursday last, and that they imagined that they were already in 
England. From hence we hope that the last orders have met them at 
sea, and that they are all sailed for Leith, to land thereabouts. 

Though I have above hinted the writing letters to the Lieutenants of 
the three Ridings for raising the Militia, yet I am far from saying that 
measure will be taken; neither am I clear that it will be right ; for if it 
should happen to interfere with your scheme of raising voluntary troops 
by associations, it may do more harm than good. Therefore all I say is 
that it will be considered tomorrow. 

I pray God prosper your undertakings and am ever most truly and 
affectionately, 

My dear Lord, your Graces most obedient & most 
faithful humble Servant, 
HARDWICEE. 


VIL. 
The Archbishop of York to Lord Hardwicke. 


Temple Newsome Sep* 17 1745. 


My Lord,—I came hither to-day to confer with Lord Irwin and Sir 
Rowland Winn upon the methods of making the meeting of the 24% 
(which is likely to be a very great one) of as much credit and use to the 
Kings affairs as may be. It has been agreed to settle the matters to be 
proposed at the general meeting previously the day before at my house at 
Bishop Thorpe, and such Lords and others will be invited to it, as are 
like to give judicious and cool advice, and such as understand the county. 
I am apt to think an Association will be the first thing agreed on, and I 
hope some present methods of defence, in case the mischief gathers 
strength, will immediately be entered into. Some soldiers of experience 
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and affection for the King will be called upon to assist and form a prac- 
ticable plan of self defence, which, it is hoped, will be supported by a 
subscription. If it please God to give a good turn to our affairs before 
that time, this meeting in favour of the Government will have its use, 
and show the Kings enemies, both at home and abroad, that His Majesty 
has one County, and that a great one, that will stand by and support 
him, in time of danger, at all hazards. I have got somewhat deep into 
this affair, before I was aware of it—I will do the best I can to carry it 
through, and, be the event what it may, nobody can rob me of the satis- 
faction of having discharged, as I was able, my duty to the Public. I 
purpose calling upon M' Fox on my way home tomorrow, and inviting 
him to the conference; For I have all along inculcated, that for the 
present all party considerations should be buried, and nothing attended to 
but the public safety. I send your Lordship a letter from Manchester, 
communicated by Sir R. Winn, who assures me that his correspondent 
is @ man of understanding and integrity. I enclose too the Pretender’s 
Deputation of his son, and his Sons Declaration. 
I am, my Lord, your Lordships most obliged & . 
affectionate Friend and Servant, 
Txo: EBor: 


VIII. 
The Same to the Same. 


Bishopthorpe, Sep* 21 1745. 

My Lord,—I have the honour of yours of the 17 inst, and shall let 
the Lords know, in the best manner I can, how satisfactory their 
intended service is to His Majesty, and hope the meeting will prove of 
great use at this perilous season to the country in general. 

The strong assurance of the danger from abroad was judged to be 
agreeable to the intelligence from London, but, for my own part, I had 
some inward doubts about it. I did not explain them; for as the Nation 
was in a lethargy (not yet I doubt full awake in the Southern parts of it) 
I thought it best to use such words as might tend to rouse them. If it 
is mendacium officiosum, I shall die without compunction about it, for 
those Powers are habitually bent on doing us all the mischief they can, 
and I wish experience may not show us, that the expression in the 
advertisement was not too strong, but premature. 

I hear from all hands that the Meeting is like to be very general, and 
it is hoped, very unanimous. As I am in some measure embarked in 
conducting it, I begin to be very solicitous for such an issue of it as may 
be most for the service of the Public and the honour of the King. I be- 
lieve a strong Association will meet with no difficulty; but I have my 
fears about a subscription for present defence. The money must be paid 
upon the nail, and in the quickest way; a body of Forces, Horse & 
Foot, they say will be three weeks or a month in raising. The 
Association in 1715 is now before me, and, mutatis mutandis, will be 
copied in this. That was followed by issuing proper commissions, and 
raising the Militia. Most of the Lords, I believe all the Protestant ones, 
will meet here early on Monday morning to settle the measures for the 
next day. Your Lordship may be sure I shall oppose nothing, bnt for- 
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ward with my best abilities the most vigorous resolutions, but yet zeal 
must take counsel of prudence, and nothing should be proposed, but what 
the gentlemen of the County are sure can be carried into execution. 
There must be no debating at the General Meeting: I would to God, a 
large and exemplary subscription were practicable: if not, it is my 
opinion, that the stop should be at the Association of people who come 
together unanimous, sent home again in good humour, with an honest 
alarm upon their minds that the danger is real, and a resolution, if 
needs be, to stand up against it. M* Fox and Mt Wentworth, members 
for York, are with us, and M" Dawnay, Lord Downe’s guardian, and 
yesterday the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, a committee of them, came from 
York to assure me that they would give the meeting all the countenance 
and help they can in the body. I hope the King will have very strong 
assurances of a general obedience and attachment to him in this 
country. Since the news of taking Edinburgh, we have been relieved 
by hearing Cope is at Dunbar. He is now in his proper part, and I 
hope will at least stand as a barrier to England, but yet I wish to God, 
every soldier of the King’s were here to cover us instead of Brabant— 
God forbid we should be in the position of the man who is busy 
putting out the fire in his neighbour’s house, when the flames have 
seized hisown! I am afraid of nothing so much as treachery; if that 
be stirring, the King’s friends must be more stout and vigilant. 

Your Lordship will forgive me, but I cannot help hinting to you, that 
the great people of this County think that the intelligence to them from 
above is not so direct and authentic as they could wish it. Certainly, my 
Lord ; we are in the most imminent danger, and I am informed from all 
hands that the Papists, who met at Stockton races, are in high spirits, 
and I could give some instances of insolent behaviour from them. I 
pray God direct the minds of the King and his faithful servants to put a 
speedy and effectual end to our fears and our dangers. 

I am, my Lord, with all possible affection, your Lordships 
most obliged & faithful Friend, 
Txo: Exor: 


I cannot be easy without saying another thing to you. I have 
heard the security at London censured in this manner in several parts 
of this country :—Why should we stir to support a Government that does 
not seem to believe its danger, or be inclined to support itself? God forbid 
this should run. 


IX. 
Lord Hardwicke to the Archbishop of York. 
Powis House Sep 21*t 1745. 
My Lord,—I owe your Grace a thousand thanks for the letters, the 
first of the 15‘, the later of the 17‘ inst, from Temple Newsome; and 
have taken care to keep His Majesty particularly informed of your 
laudable zeal and activity in his service, of which he yesterday did to 
me express himself highly satisfied, and spoke with the utmost approba- 


tion and praise of the part which your Grace so worthily takes in this 
critical juncture. 


I now proceed to answer your letters in order. I know your Grace 
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does not suspect the Duke of N. of any design not to meet you with the 
greatest regard, and I am sure you have no reason for such a suspicion. 
You will permit me to say that your imagination that the Archbishop of 
Canterburys Monition proceeds from deep consultation at the Council 
Board, is a little mistaken. No other intelligence was conveyed to him 
or any of the Bishops but the Recital contained in His Majesty’s 
Proclamation against Papists, and it was left to every Bishop (how 
rightly | wont say) to act as he pleased. And your Grace must observe 
that the Canterbury letter extends only to the Clergy of that diocese, and 
not even to the whole Province; and the Salisbury Monition expressly 
refers to the Preamble of the Proclamation. If there had been any 
general measure, you may be assured I should have taken care to have 
informed you earlier thanI did. But this is now become quite immaterial, 
for the activity your Grace shows, and the acts you do, are ten times 
more importance than a printed paper. 

As to your General Meeting at York, I think entirely with you that it 
is right to make it as extensive as possible, and to take in men of all 
parties and denominations, who are not Jacobites. I lay more weight 
upon the evidence and éclat that will arise from such meetings and 
Associations of the zeal and spirit, and good affections of His Majesty’s 
subjects in support of his Government and against the Pretender, than 
upon the military utility of their troops, without however excluding that. 
For I think it material to convince Foreign Powers (as I told the King 
today) that the appearances in England are very different from those in 
Scotland, and that they will be mistaken if they take their measures from 
the latter. I return your Grace Lord B[urlington]’s letter. I take the 
coldness and dryness of it to proceed from the indolence of his temper, 
rather than from any other motive. Men must be taken as they are 
made. For these reasons I have not spoken of it to anybody, and should 
think it best for your Grace not to do so. 

It was not thought proper to send any orders for raising the Militia 
in Yorkshire, for the reason hinted in the conclusion to my last—lest it 
should interfere with your scheme of Associations and voluntary troops, 
which indeed I believe to be a more effectual method. 

By the contents of your last I think you are proceeding in a very 
right method, and a previous Conference of proper persons to settle 
preliminaries cannot fail, in my opinion, to bring things to some precision, 
and to have a good effect. 

I have communicated a copy of the Manchester letter to the Duke of 
Newcastle, who writ to my Lord Derby last night by express. 

Iam glad your Grace is engaged deep in this affair. You cannot be 
engaged too deep when so much is at stake; and I am sure your wisdom 
and prudence will so regulate your conduct that it must end to your own 
honour, as well as the public service. 

I dont wonder the Papists should affect to represent this rebellion as 
trifling, in order to bring about the neglect of it. But that Persons, who 
protest more zeal for the King, more flattery to his prejudices, and to 
enjoy more light of his countenance than others should do so, is astonish- 
ing. It is something like Count Kaunitz, the Queen of Hungary’s 
Governor at Brussels, and the French General, by an odd concurrence, 
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sending orders to stop the making the great inundation at Ostend, on the 
same day. It is the talking of it down, and representing it as nothing— 
a rabble that might be crushed in an instant, and dissipated of itself, 
which, in my way of thinking, has brought it to the height it is at. The 
industry of some people has, for this week or ten days past, represented 
it as dwindling, and dying of its own weakness; and yet on Thursday 
about midnight an express arrived, which gives us the strongest reason 
to believe that the rebels are before now in possession of the City of 
Edinburgh, the Capital of Scotland, and some accounts add that 
they are more than 5000 strong: I fear that in Edinburgh they will 
find friends, money and arms. However, I rather like that they should 
amuse themselves there than march for England. But let me turn the 
medal, and show your Grace the better side. Cope with his troops are 
come back, and landed on Monday night at Dunbar, and joined by the 
two regiments of dragoons ; so that he was south of the rebels, and within 
20 miles of Edinburgh. We expect every hour news of some action. 
God grant it may be more soldierlike than the march, and a successful 
one! The last embarcation of Dutch troops (viz. the other four regi- 
ments) arrived this morning in the river. Some of the first are marching 
for Lancashire ; one is gone by sea to Cope; and two regiments of those 
left will be sent to Newcastle. There are letters also come to the 
Admiralty that one half of the British troops embarked at Willemstadt 
on Wednesday last, and the rest now there were to embark on Thursday ; 
so that, the wind being now fair, we expect those 6000 men in the river 
every hour. 

As to the story your Grace has heard relating to the Duke of Gordon, 
it is well known here. It was not the Bailiff, but one Gordon of 
Glenbucket, a vassal of the Duke’s, who was in the rebellion of 1715, and 
is gone into this; and your story is in substance true. A monstrous 
instance of a very old, but hardy, daring Highlander. 

I had writ thus far on Friday night when an express brought word 
that the Pretender’s son with his rebels marched into Edinburgh on 
Tuesday morning, and was proclaimed there, and was lodged in Holyrood 
House. This is no more than I expected; but the same express says 
they are now not above 3000 men at most. Cope’s army was all 
landed ; the two regiments of dragoons had joined him ; and the trans- 
ports with the Dutch Battalion were seen the same day off Tynemouth. 
But Good God ! what a figure does this Country make, when such a rabble 
has overrun one Kingdom, and taken possession of the Capital, and what 
an encouragement to foreign enemies to invade us! 

I am called away, and can add no more but that I am, with my whole 
heart, 

My dear Lord, most faithfully and affectionately Yours, 
HaRDWICKE. 


a 
The Archbishop of York to Lord Hardwicke. 
Sept 27 1745. 


My Lord,—It is a trouble to your Lordship, but permit me to write 
to you, as it is a relief to me. The Spirit of the Country is prodigious, 
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and we are all in motion from one corner to the other, and the Lords 
will certainly do their duty. The city is so much in earnest, that they 
will make of themselves a considerable purse, and put between two and 
three troops into action. The Lord Mayor told me yesterday, that the 
lowest of the Citizens contributed something. Oglethorpe is here, and 
has persuaded thirty or forty young gentlemen volunteers to follow him 
to Berwick, a sort of Hussars. They are to rendezvous at Knavesmire 
on Monday morning, have a Ball at night, and march on Tuesday 
morning. We must leave it to the general to consider whether a Ball 
will inspire or enfeeble his myrmidons ; but let the spirit of defence go 
forward. M* Wood came to me last night, with a message from Lord 
Burlington. He is now, I believe, angry with himself for not being at 
the meeting, and I believe thanks me at his heart for answering for him 
in the hearing of the county. He has sent his subscription, and is 
certainly a warm friend. I have sent a minute of the previous transac- 
tion to the D. of Somerset, as I have partly done too to the Earl of 
Ailesbury. 

I conceal it, but I own I conceive terrible apprehensions from the 
affair at Preston Pans, where the conduct of our General was—I wont 
give it the right name, but that of the rebels excellent ; and from what I 
can collect, and the judgment which I form upon the opinion of the 
soldiers here, they are admirably disciplined; and, our men have felt it, 
well armed. Their resolution and conduct in taking the little battery 
was admirable, and, as they are keen and savage, their leaders well know 
how to point their strength properly and effectually. There is something 
too in their artful taciturnity that alarms one, and they say, it is fact, 
that from their setting out to this hour, it is not easy to say who leads 
them, and they are not seen, in a manner, till they are felt, so silent and 
well concerted are their motions. I hope in God all this is known above 
much better than it is here, and that it is now seen that this rebellion 
is not to be quashed by small platoons of an army, but must be attended 
to totis viribus. Who can say what would be the consequence of such 
an advantage gained in England? What shall we think of the behaviour 
of the Scotch nobility upon this occasion? Strong marks of treachery, 
my Lord, when they fled their country, which they might have saved by 
only standing up in Edinburgh in their own defence, and lending Cope 
their advice and countenance. Lord Loudon is an exception to this, who 
has behaved like a brave and honest man, Some of the Papists here I 
ara told have subscribed—Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. The power of 
some of them is very great, and it must be left to the wisdom of the 
Government to consider whether Tempest of the W. Riding near 
Skipton, against whom an information of arms has been lodged on oath, 
and who is said to be very artful and zealous, should not be secured. I 
am told too that Constable of Holderness, Dunbar’s heir, has a troop of 
three hundred at his command. Dunbar was secured by Lord Irwin at 
Hull in the year 1715. Lord Conyers D’Arcy told me yesterday, that 
young Duncombe had desired a commission, which may be a great 
accession of strength in the N. Riding. I write in some agitation of 
spirit, but I would do as I have done, were the rebels at Northallerton, 
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and, by the grace of God, will die rather than live under a French 
Government. I hope Lady Hardwicke is in spirits. 
I am, my Lord, your most faithful Friend, 

TxHo: Exsor: 


We have it from undoubted authority, that the meeting at York on the 
24*» inst. was the most numerous that was ever known, being composed 
of almost all the nobility, Gentlemen and Clergy of that great County. 
It was conducted, as the occasion required, with great seriousness and 
quiet. The Association was signed most heartily and unanimously, and 
the subscription, which is going on, was very large and cheerful. The 
City of York showed a laudable example upon that occasion, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen undertaking to raise and maintain troops for their 
own defence. The town of Kingston on Hull is resolved to do the same. 
There appears at York a fine spirit in a set of brave young gentlemen, 
who purpose to act as volunteers in the service of their country, and 
began to form themselves on the very day of the meeting. 

The foregoing paragraph contains matter of fact, and I submit it to 
your Lordship whether it is not proper to be inserted in every newspaper. 
If so, your Lordship will be so good as to order it. 

Besides the general sense of the danger, it is thought the spirit and 
courage of the people was raised by the news of the action in Scotland, 
which appears to have been a surprise, not an engagement. The brave 
English were butchered in cold blood, a plain proof of the savageness of 
the rebel Highlanders, and that their leader is a man of blood. 

This is grounded upon hearsay, and I should think, if true, not 
improper to be annexed to the other, that the natural indignation may 
run like wildfire. The intelligence from Berwick is, that the whole affair 
was over in twelve minutes. 


XI. 
Lord Hardwicke to the Archbishon of York. 


Powis House, Sep" 28, 1745. 

My Lord,—I return your Grace my hearty thanks for the honour of 
your letter and the several inclosures, which I received yesterday morn- 
ing by flying packet. In this gloomy and melancholy season, nothing 
could possibly give me so much satisfaction as the uncommon zeal and 
ardour which has been shown, by so numerous a representation of your 
great and loyal County of York, in the cause of their King and Country. 
God grant that the glorious example they have set may be followed by 
other counties! But I own I feel a particular pleasure in the great and 
noble part which your Grace has taken on this occasion, and in the 
gallant, wise, and becoming manner, in which you have exerted your- 
self. I was so full of it, that I went immediately to Kensington, and 
gave the King an ample account of it in his Closet. I found him apprized 
of it by the Lord Lieutenants letters, which he received from the Duke 
of Newcastle; but he was so pleased with it that he desired to hear it 
over again. I informed his Majesty of the substance of your letter, the 
sermon your Grace had preached last Sunday, and with such prodigious 
expedition printed and dispersed; and when I came to your speech, he 
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desired me to show it to him. His Majesty read it from beginning to 
end, and gave it the just praise it so highly deserves, and said it must 
be printed. I said I believed it was printed at York, but it is determined 
to print it in the Gazette. If in this my commission be exceeded, I 
plead my Master’s commands, but I hope your Grace will not disapprove 
it, since my sincere opinion is that it deserves to be so published, and 
that the topics and animated spirit of your composition are calculated to 
do much good. When I had gone through this part, I said :—‘ Your 
Majesty will give me leave to acquaint my Lord Archbishop that you 
approve his zeal and activity in your service.’ To this the King answered 
quick :—‘ My Lord, that is not enough ; you must also tell the Archbishop 
that I heartily thank him for it.’ His Majesty also highly applauded 
the zeal, affection and unanimity which had appeared in the several 
Lords and Gentlemen on this occasion ; the Association; the largeness 
and generosity of subscription ; the union of all parties, and the general 
conduct of the whole; and doubt not, but the same zeal and industry will 
carry this good work through, and complete the utility of it; for which 
no assistance or powers from the Government will be wanting. But 
these matters will be properly taken notice of and answered by the Duke 
of Newcastle to the respective Lords Lieutenants. 

His majesty also took particular notice of the good affections and 
vigour expressed by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and City of York, which 
are highly agreeable to him. 

It is a most happy circumstance in this affair that the unfortunate 
and shameful defeat of our forces under Sir John Cope did not cast a 
damp on your meeting. As it did not, the spirit and success of your 
meeting will I hope give new spirits to the people, and abate the ill 
impressions of so tragical an event; just as the providential arrival of 
the British regiments from Flanders furnished a kind of armour to us in 
London against the first shock of that bad news. If those troops had not 
come in the critical moment, God only knows what would have been the 
terror and confusion here. Let me tell your Grace, for your further com- 
fort, that eight British battalions more, and 1500 dragoons are actually 
ordered to be brought over immediately ; transports are already provided 
here; and other transports are ordered to be taken up in Holland, so that 
they may take the opportunity of the first fair wind. I know some 
friends of yours, who have talked themselves hoarse in contending for 
this measure, and whose early advice, if followed some time ago, would 
have prevented, in all human probability, this dismal scene. But the 
conduct of some persons on this occasion has been infamous. However I 
hope in God it is not now too late: a great body of forces will forthwith 
be sent to the north, and some of them are actually on their march. I 
contend every where that they must be a great body ; for the King’s Crown ; 
the protection of his People; the work of the Revolution, which has been 
building up these seven and fifty years, must not be risked upon an even 
chance. 

Your Grace sees by the printed papers what has been done by the 
merchants of London to support the Bank and thereby the public Credit. 
It is a step that never was taken before, and has had a prodigious effect 
to stop the run which was begun. 

We know nothing here of the Castle of Edinburgh having fired upon the 
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town, and I believe the report is not true ; neither have we heard of any 
extraordinary instances of cruelty committed in or after the battle; which 
has induced me not to add this last circumstance to your advertisement, 
but I have directed it to be published as a paragraph of news in all the 
papers, just as your Grace sent it up. 
I am ever, with my whole heart, my dear Lord, 
Most faithfully and affectionately yours, 
HaRrDWICKE. 
XII. 
The Same to the Same. 
Powis House, Oct® 3. 1745. 

My Lord,—You wrong your own good judgment when you say that 
your letters are a trouble to me. On the contrary, nothing is a greater 
consolation to me in these comfortless times than to hear from your 
Grace, and of you. By the former one is sure to learn something 
material; by the latter to hear of everything that can do honour to you, 
and credit to your friends. The part which I take init I hope your Grace 
does me the justice to feel in some measure for me. 

As I trust that my letter of Saturday last? got safe to your hands, I 
have little to add by way of answer to yours of 27 past. I am glad the 
raising of your troops goes on so briskly, and hope your corps of young 
hussars will proveofservice. I dont doubt Lord P urlington’|s being hearty, 
and am very much pleased that you have writ to the Duke of Somerset, 
and the Earl of Ailesbury. The affair of Gledsmuir was a terrible one. 
Pudet haec opprobria. But as to the discipline and excellent mancuvre 
of the rebels, dont let your people be too much alarmed with it. ’Tis 
cried up by one set of people to excuse their own shameful behaviour; 
by another, to strike terror, and excite, if possible, a general panic. 
Much exaggerated by both. ButI entirely agree with your Grace, that it 
will not be prudent nor excusable, to attempt to crush them by small 
bodies. You see by my last the doctrine I have preached, and still con- 
tinue to inculeate totis viribus. In short I have pressed more in the 
Closet, and at Councils of war, on this subject, than perhaps belongs to 
my station. For your comfort, you will have, to a trifle, all the rest of 
the British foot brought over from Flanders, so that I hope we shall have 
one good army in the North, and another in this part of the kingdom, to 
be ready against an invasion. 

The subscription of some of the Papists is surprising, and your Grace’s 
Latin observation upon it is just. Aliquis latet error ; equo ne credite 
Teucri. It can be only colourable, and to procure some relaxation in 
their favour. I know nothing, nor can I find that anything is known by 
others here, relating to the two considerable Gentlemen you mention.* 
If the informations your Grace mentions are before the justices of the 
peace and Deputy Lieutenants, they know the powers which the Law 
invests them with, and the positive directions given by the proclamation 
and Letters of the Privy Council to put them in execution. Hannibal ad 
portas. This is no time for suspense and delay. Iam glad of the Decla- 


2 No. XI. above. 
* Tempest and Constable. 
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ration of young M" Duncombe, and think it an acquisition of consequence 
in that part of the kingdom. 

Letters came today that Gen! Guest had threatened to cannonnade the 
Town of Edinburgh, unless they furnished bim with provisions, and that, 
upon this threat, they had agreed to furnish the Castle with all they could 
want. This is good, provided he guards against a surprise, which he 
undertakes for. It is also writ that the rebels have begun to commit 
devastations and cruelties. I pity the poor sufferers, but the fame of it 
will do good. One inference I collect from their suffering the cattle to be 
supplied, which is, that they do not intend to stay there to compel that 
fortress to surrender, but will march forward, if they are not already set 
out. Some letters spoke of their designing to begin their march on 
Tuesday last. I wish Wade was nearer to them, but his troops advance 
as fast as possibly they can. I have a very good opinion of the zeal and 
good countenance of your volunteer corps, but I own my reliance is, 
under God, on the regular troops. Your Grace's resolution is a magnani- 
mous one, and becoming every good Englishman and Protestant. The 
spirit you have shown proves you are above being intimidated. You are 
very good in remembering my poor wife. You know we have sometimes 
called her Cassandra. She is in raptures with you, and, with all the 
rest of the family, sends your Grace her best compliments, thanks, and 
wishes. Be assured I am ever, 

My dear Lord, most faithfully and affectionately yours, 
HARDWICKE. 


XIII. 


The Archbishop of York to Lord Hardwicke. 
Bishopthorpe (rec* Oct* 4"). 

My Lord,—I shall lay it up on my memory as incomparably the most 
happy circumstance in my life, if it please God, to be of any service to the 
Public at this dangerous juncture, and your Lordship may be sure that 1 
feel a satisfaction not easily expressed from having the approbation of a 
friend so wise and good as yourself, whom I must love and honour, dwm 
spiritus regit artus. I took the liberty yesterday to send my Lord 
Mayor the passage in your Lordships letter which expresses the Kings 
approbation of their doings. Though indeed they want no spur, for they 
have raised an incredible sum of money for this City, and will im a little 
time perfect their intended levy of near 300 men. 

Hull has been spoken of as in a panic. Upon inquiry I find it utterly 
false. The spirit is alive there, and shows itself in the most active pre- 
parations for defence. Nothing was ever better done, than sending 
Oglethorpe hither. He captivates the young fellows and the populace, 
and was received at his return from Knavesmire the other night with 
most prodigious acclamation. As the General desired it, I rode upon the 
ground with him for what he called Countenance. 

The town of Rippon has showed a very good example; and as it 
happens to be so much under my peculiar jurisdiction, it was a peculiar 
pleasure to me to receive by the hands of their Recorder with the complete 
Declaration of Loyalty, a contribution of near 400/., and all this without 
solicitation, which makes it so much the better. 
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We were thoroughly alarmed on Tuesday with danger from the 
Papists, and particularly that Lord Fairfax of Gilling was on the point 
of rising. Search warrants went out instantly, and returned with the 
fullest justification of that noble Lord ; who, I believe, is the King’s friend. 
The alarm struck the more, as we had more certain intelligence at the 
same time that the Papists at Egton, a little town on the Moors full of 
them, had made public rejoicings on Cope’s defeat, and had all like to 
have been cut to pieces by the protestant ship-carpenters of Whitby. 

I believe it is very certain that Cholmjondely] Turner will raise a 
thousand men in his own management for the service of the King in 
Cleveland. 

I did not quite like the result of the previous meeting at Mansfield 
of the Notts Gentry. They wanted a Commission for their President, 
the D. of Kingston, and the subscriptions waited for the example of his 
Grace of Newcastle. I hope it appeared, as it should do, yesterday, for 
at this time what is done with spirit is twice done. 

I purpose, God willing, to set out from hence this day sennight, and 
be in Town the Tuesday following, unless your Lordship should signify to 
me, and it should appear to me, that my being here is like to be of any use, 
and, to say the truth, that I have been of any, is owing to my having 
offended no man in point of party, and they happen to agree in me as 
Uno Tertio. I trouble your Lordship with our York Paper, for the sake 
of Oglethorpe’s puff, and a paragraph relating to this young man’s 
Cabinet Council, which comes to me from good hands and should be 
made public. They can’t confute it, if it be wrong, but by telling truth, 
and that may have its use. We have had two or three papers dispersed 
here from Edinburgh, from the Pretender’s press, called the Cale- 
donian Mercury. One of them consisted of a journal of his progress, 
agreeable to what we here know of it. Another was wrote with great 
fire and popular art, as the meditations of an honest, impartial man in 
his closet, raising an argument of the plain signs of God’s finger in the 
manner and rapidity of his success. The third was a Proclamation 
issued after Cope’s defeat, forbidding public rejoicings in Edinburgh for 
the victory, as it was purchased with the blood of his own subjects. 
These two last were calculated to do much mischief. I have ordered the 
Postmaster to day and for the future to open these letters, when he 
suspects them, and undertake to justify him. * * * 

I am my Lord with perfect truth 
Your Lordships most faithful friend, 
Tuo: Exor: 


XIV. 
Lord Hardwicke to the Archbishop of York 


Powis House Oct* 5 1745. 
My Lord,—I troubled your Grace with a long letter by the last post, 
and have been so much employed all this day that I have only time to 
answer the business part of your last. The principal point, and that a 
material one, is whether you should come to Town at present or not. I 
have not had an opportunity of seeing the King to day, but I have talked 
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with the Duke of Newcastle and several of your Grace’s friends on the 
subject. The letters from the Lords and Gentlemen in the North have 
all done you so much justice on this occasion, and every body here is so 
highly sensible of your Grace’s eminent usefulness in those parts, that 
we are all of opinion that your Grace should postpone your journey for a 
short time at least, and that your presence in Yorkshire will be of in- 
finitely greater service than it can be at Westminster, where no opposition 
is expected to any measures for the security of the King and Kingdom. 
You may be sure nobody pretends to prescribe to your Grace. I only 
lay before you our thoughts, leaving it entirely to your own judgment, 
which will be best formed upon the spot, where all circumstances must 
appear in the proper light. And in trath I dont know but this may be 
a better way than speaking directly to the King, for I am so fully 
apprized of the high opinion of the part your Grace has acted, and of the 
utility of your being there, that I know beforehand what his answer would 
be, and that might possibly put you under a difficulty. 

I rejoice in the glorious progress of your subscriptions and levies ; and 
am told that the second Nottinghamshire meeting succeeded extremely 
well, and that the first was only intended to agree upon the second, which 
was @& general one. 

I like your paragraph about the young Pretender’s Cabinet Council. 
I believe it is in fact true; and it will be propagated here. 

I entirely approve of what your Grace has done in order to suppress 
the distribution of that treasonable paper the Caledonian Mercury. The 
like orders have been given here, and will undoubtedly be justified and 
supported. 

Iam unfeignedly, my dear Lord, ever yours, 
HARDWICKE. 
(To be continued.) 





A’ Report of the Battles of jJena-Auerstidt and the 
Surrender at Prenzlau. 


In the records of the British Foreign Office (‘ F. 0.’ no. 74, or 
‘P. BR. 0.’ no. 200) there is the translation of a long report on the 
above-named occurrences. It is not dated, signed, or endorsed in 
any way; but Mr. Hubert Hall, of H.M. Public Record Office, 
kindly informs me that he believes the original to have been com- 
piled by General Bennigsen, who communicated accounts, written 
in a similar style, of the battle of Eylau, &c., to his brother in 
London. It was probably written shortly after the surrender of 
Prince Hohenlohe to Murat at Prenzlau (28 Oct. 1806). Portions 
of it are evidently based on inaccurate first reports, and these 
I have omitted; but several of the details, especially those refer- 
ring to Prenzlau, are of interest and deserve publication. 
J. Hotuanp Ross. 

The Battles of Auerstidt and Jena were fought on the same day, but 

were in every respect two distinct actions. That of Auerstidt was lost 
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by the King at the head of 60,000 men! in which there were 120 Squadrons 
of Cavalry, and that of Jena by Prince Hohenloe (sic) at the head of 
35,000” men in which there were 25 Squadrons of Cavalry and by a second 
division under the orders of General Riichel whose force amounted to 
15,000 men. 

The Prussians previous to their movement, in consequence of their 
left Flank being turned occupied a position from Jena to Erfurt, Prince 
Hohenloe commanding the Division on the left, the King the Centre and 
Genl. Riichel the Right, when intelligence arrived that the French had 
penetrated to Leipsic, Naumbourg,’? & which exposed the rear of the 
Prussian army. The King with the Central Troops marched and on the 
second Day was acquainted that a corps of Men under Genl. Davoust 
had crossed the Saal and occupied the Chaussée along which the King 
proposed to move. The King and the Duke of Brunswick proceeded to 
reconnoitre, and the Duke was wounded as He was leaning out of his 
carriage in the act of observing through his Telescope. 

The Queen was within 50 paces at the same time and the King now 
suffered her to depart and put himself at the Head of his army as the 
Duke of Brunswick could no longer act—but until the moment of his 
wound he had the actual direction. 

The Prussian Army confined to the Chaussée by mountains could not 
deploy, so that Marshall Davoust was enabled to keep his Position with 
80,000 men‘ against 60,000 gallantly led and frequently animated to the 
Charge by the intrepid example of the King himself, who had two Horses 
shot under him. At length finding all efforts ineffectual to dislodge the 
Enemy the king determined to retire upon Prince Hohenloe of whose 
misfortune he was then ignorant. At this instant Genl. Bliicher offered 
to charge with the Cavalry, as he imagined that by making a little Détour 
he could break in upon the Enemy, but the king refused his assent since 
so much blood had already been spilt, and the Columns were put in motion 
for Weimar, where they fell in with the routed division of Prince Hohenloe. 

The French had early in the morning commenced an attack upon the 
Prince with their main Army commanded by the Emperor. Mountains 
Woods and Vallies covered their line from the view of the Prussians, 
but in front was a plain on which were pushed the Tirailleurs, occasion- 
ally the Cavalry and Artillery. These Tirailleurs, Cavalry and Artillery 
were relieved as regularly as sentinels and as they extended their line 
finally to the space of two leagues Fresh Columns occupied the intervals 
and occasionally the Cavalry Charged as the Prussians gave way, so that 
the Battle of Jena was strictly an affair of Tirailleurs, Cavalry, and Artil- 


1 This is inexact. The king of Prussia and the duke of Brunswick began the 
battle with between 47,000 and 48,000 men. Wartensleben’s division came up before 
the end of the fight, and part of another; but their reserve under Kalckreuth did not 
take an active part in the battle. 

? He had rather more than 36,000 at first, and by midday 47,000, exclusive of 
Riichel’s corps (Foucart, Campagne de Prusse, i. 671). 

8 The French had only threatened the western part of Saxony. 

* Davoust claimed to have had only 27,000 engaged in the battle. See Davoust, 
Opérations du Troisiéme Corps, pp. 31-2 ; also Lehmann’s Scharnhorst for the Prussian 
numbers. 
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lery, nor did the French Line ever appear until the Prussians were retreat- 
ing. 

For many Hours the Prussians maintained Their Ground against an 
immense superiority, and a cessation of fire for a few minutes frcm a 
village and (sic) which the French had occupied early,® gave a momentary 
Hope that Victory had declared against the French, but just at the moment 
that the Prince Hohenloe had resolved to Charge into the village with the 
Infantry and was disposing Corps of reserve to support that attack, the 
Regt. of Quarnitz Grendrs. gave way, and the example of one Corps in- 
fluenced all the rest, who fled in disorder, and who had unfortunately too 
few Cavalry to cover with effect their retreat ; but night finally proved their 
shelter. Genl. Riichel also advanced to support Prince Hohenloe and 
meeting the French about half way from Erfurt to Jena was himself beaten.’ 
Prince Hohenloe’s Corps and the King’s Army met at Weimar where was 
also the baggage so that the confusion was considerable and a part of the 
King’s army mechanically but most ignorantly pursuing the Chaussée 
that led to Erfurt were there obliged to capitulate.* The others who had 
more presence of mind struck off to gain Magdeburg and the Country 
where the French were not. The Queen who had fled from Auerstidt 
met Genl. Riichel after the defeat of Prince Hohenloe. The Genl. gave 
her a route written with his pencil on a Card but she was obliged to go 
through Erfurt and the French were once so near as to observe and 


pursue her Carriage until a thick wood enabled her Escort to take a new 
direction.’ 


After giving further details of the two battles the report 
recounts in a more satisfactory manner the surrender at Prenzlau 
(28 Oct.) Hohenlohe, with the chief body of the troops that held 
together after the battles of Jena and Auerstidt, retreated by way 
of Nordhausen, Magdeburg, Burg-Neustadt, and Neu-Reppin. At 
Prenzlau he was within an easy march of the fortress of Stettin. 


Prince Hohenloe with 12,000 men had nearly reached Prinzlau (sic) 
after a severe march in which he was pressed by the Duke of Berg at the 
head of 5000 Cavalry who were marching on the Chaussée from Berlin 
to gain this Town and intercept Prince Hohenloe since he was obliged to 
pass through it on his way to Stettin. On the Right of Prinzlau is a 
River, on the left a Lake, and a marshy ground separated the Roads on 
which the Prussians and French were moving. 

Part of the Prussian Column had entered the Town without posting 
any Force to defend the Gates and secure the retreat of the remainder 


5 The French never were in line; apart from Napoleon’s preference for attack by 
columns, the unevenness of the ground prevented it, as well as greatly hampered the 
line formation of Prince Hohenlohe’s army. 

® The village of Vierzehn Heiligen. 7 Riichel had 18 battalions and 18 squadrons. 

® Most of that army retreated to Sémmerda; part fled to Erfurt by mistake or 
through confusion in the evening ; 10,000 men surrendered there to part of Ney’s corps 
on 15 Oct. 

® Much of this is mere hearsay evidence. General Riichel was very severely 


wounded at the close of the battle, and could not have given the queen any such 
advice. 
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when the French commenced with their Guns an attack on the Gateway. 
A Regt. from the Rear was ordered to form in front, and the Prussian 
Cavalry to take post also there until the Army had passed,'° but the 
French Dragoons charged, routed the Prussians, Horse and Infantry, and 
entered pell-mell into the Town, with the fugitives. The Prussians 
rushed through leaving many prisoners, their Ammunition Waggons 
which had been left in the rear instead of being put in the front of the 
Corps as should be on a retreat in such a case, and the bread which had 
been prepared for them at Prinzlau and of which refreshment the Troops 
stood in the greatest need. Prince Hohenloe endeavoured now to form 
his Corps in the plain beyond the Town into Squares, and returning into 
the Streets was met bya flag of Truce, who (sic) demanded his Surrender, 
and almost at the same moment Prince Murat and the Chiefs of 
the Corps rode up and with vehement action entreated the Prince to 
capitulate as he was surrounded by 100,000 men marching in various 
directions. The French Officers followed Prince Hohenloe amongst his 
own Troops who were stupified or might have taken them Prisoners. 
Prince Hohenloe now sent Col. Massembach his Qr. Mr. Genl. to see if 
the Fact was true which Prince Murat stated, who returned after some 
time and gave as his opinion that the Prince should capitulate; so then 
12,000 men when within 5 Germ" miles of Stettin laid down their arms 
to 5000 who were never re-inforced for many hours afterwards.'' Such 
a want of common Intelligence in the Conduct of this Column is scarcely 
to be paralleled, for, with the precaution that a Sergt. ought to have 
been acquainted with, Prinzlau could have been secured, the Troops 
refreshed, and with the loss of a small rear Guard would have reached 
Stettin in safety, which might have produced the most important results. 
But if Prince Hohenloe is to be accused of imbecility even for finally 
surrendering, Col. Massembach His Qr. Mr. Genl. is loudly charged with 
Treachery since besides his behaviour on this occasion, he purposely as it 
is said lost two days by shallow artifices in the movement of the Army 
from Magdeburgh. 


The despatch closes with a plan of Prenzlau and its environs, 
which need not be here reproduced. 


” This is inexact. It was a battalion of infantry and 12 squadrons that remained 
as a rear-guard; and most of this force was withdrawn before the French charged. 

" In the works of Marwitz (vol. ii. pp. 52-3) and Hépfner (vol. ii. pp. 176 e¢ seq.) 
on the campaign Massenbach is charged with having declared that the French had a 
greatly superior force at hand. Some reports credit him with saying that he had seen 
their 100,000 men. The number of Prussians who surrendered was 10,000 infantry 
and 1,800 cavalry. 
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Reviews of Books 


Outlines of Comparative Politics. By B. E. Hammonp. 
(London: Rivingtons. 1903.) 


Ar the first glance this book provokes us to compare it with Henry 
Sidgwick’s Development of European Policy ; but such a comparison would 
be unjust to Mr. Hammond, who, as his preface explains, has merely aimed 
at producing a manual to be used in connexion with his own lectures or 
those of his master in political science, the late Sir John Seeley. These 
Outlines are a survey of political constitutions in the order of historical 
development ; they supply the data for testing the abstract conclusions of 
the comparative method, and would be difficult reading for those who 
have not yet formed an acquaintance with the theories of Seeley or Mr. 
Hammond. Sidgwick’s book is, on the contrary, complete in itself and 
self-explanatory. We are by no means sure that Mr. Hammond has been 
well advised in departing from this model. His Outlines would be much 
more intelligible and interesting to weaker students if he had imported 
into them more of the generalisations which he prefers to reserve for the 
lecture room, in particular if he had given his views as to the con- 
nexions between the successive developments of political life which he 
describes. But, his plan once accepted, we have very little but praise for 
the execution of it. His accounts of constitutions, ancient and modern, 
are lucid, though concise ; he has taken great pains to eliminate the non- 
essential; and it must be admitted that his historical apparatus is at 
once extensive and more critically selected than that of Sidgwick’s 
Development. With Mr. Hammond’s theories we suspect that we 
should quarrel if they were more fully developed. He appears to limit 
unduly the scope of political science. He deprecates the idea of 
criticising measures of conscious political construction, and prefers to 
dwell upon those states which he calls ‘natural,’ which grow and are not 
made. Thus he apologises for the brevity of his survey of the Roman 
empire by saying that it was ‘a purely artificial product’ and that ‘ art 
criticism in the world of politics is dull work.’ Now, the organic theory of 
development is valuable as an instrument of analysis, but it cannot be 
allowed to play the tyrant in this way, and a political science which 
neither studies statesmen nor aims at forming them is incomplete. The 
distinction between natural or homogeneous, and artificial or heteroge- 
neous, states, to which Mr. Hammond constantly recurs, is a useful one 
for the purposes of description, but is too superficial to be made the basis 
of amethod. All states which last long enough to acquire a settled con- 
stitution are natural in the sense that the individuals, classes, and sub- 
ordinate communities which they comprise have interests in common. 
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All states, on the other hand, are artificial in the sense that they begin as 
federations of elements which are more or less heterogeneous in their 
interests. The most homogeneous of communities does not evolve a 
constitution in the way in which an organism evolves a specific type. 
The most primitive of rulers establishing the most simple of polities has 
before him problems to be solved—that is to say, has opportunities of 
choice. There may be one form of government which is best adapted to 
the needs and circumstances of his community, but this can only be dis- 
covered through conscious thought. He does on a small scale precisely 
what the rulers of heterogeneous empires do on a great scale. He aims 
at discovering and satisfying common interests ; and such interests will 
be found in the most heterogeneous state: their evidence is proved by the 
existence of the state. 

Mr. Hammond disclaims the object of analysing the causes which 
produce development in politics. But it is impossible to give an adequate 
account of successive stages in political development without alluding to 
the causes of change; and it is plain that in every case he assumes one 
cause alone, which is some change in the centre of gravity of the 
community, some shifting of the balance of power through economic 
developments. That this is one cause, and indeed a leading cause, of 
change we admit. But it would be interesting to know how much or how 
little weight Mr. Hammond attributes to another cause which he ignores, 
to changes of political ideas. Would he explain these ideas simply as a 
reflexion of social conditions? He might do so, if he confined himself to 
the rare cases of states developing in an isolation which is intellectual as 
well as geographical ; but he would find himself at a loss when he came to 
any period of advanced civilisation. Every civilised state is more or less 
influenced by ideas which come to it from the outside. Mr. Hammond, 
following in the steps of Sidgwick, admits the importance of imitation as 
a factor in producing the similarity of modern states. But he appears 
to leave out of account the influence of abstract ideas and theories as 
distinct from that of institutions. We may do him an injustice, but, for 
all that we can see in this book, he would explain the constitutions of 
ancient Greece without reference to Greek theories of aristocracy and 
democracy, and the constitution of modern Europe without mentioning 
the ideas of conscience and equality. It is a natural omission in the 
work of one who applies the organic theory too rigidly to politics, But a 
theory which fails to take account of all the phenomena to be explained 
is in obvious need of revision. We think that Mr. Hammond would have 
found in political ideas and theories a more satisfactory clue than any 
which he suggests to the history of medieval constitution-making. 
Medieval constitutions, if described from the static point of view, defy 
classification ; but it is easy to trace their affiliations and bring even their 
dissimilarities under a general law, if we regard them as the product of 
minds which were by no means exclusively occupied with economic and 
utilitarian considerations; if we take account of Teutonic custom, 
Carolingian tradition, Roman and feudal law, Christianity and scholas- 
ticism as influences moulding the course of politics. States are best 
explained as the resultant of social forces and abstract ideas, varying from 
one another according to the relative importance of these influences in 
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the process which produces each. The mechanical classification of them 
according to structural resemblances will tell us very little about their 
true nature or the law of their development. H. W. C. Davis. 


Studien iiber das Bildniss Alexanders des Grossen. Von THEODOR 
ScurerBer. (‘Abhandlungen der philosophisch-historischen Klasse 
der Kéniglich Siichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften.’ XXI. 3.) 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1903.) 


As is well known, the extant heads, which have been referred to a 
common Alexander type, are both numerous and diverse in character ; 
and the task of deducing from them, with the aid of the scanty notices 
concerning Alexander's personal appearance contained in respectable 
ancient writers, an archetype really representative of the conqueror 
himself has attracted vaxjous art critics and scholars. Until Dr. 
Schreiber’s work appeared he best discussion was that of Koepp, 
who established the so-called ara herm’ of the Louvre as the most 
veracious extant representative of the Lysippean portrait. But since not 
only many new heads, rightly and wrongly ascribed to Alexander, have 
come to light since the appearance of Koepp’s book, but also that mono- 
graph had made little attempt to explain how so many and great variations 
from the Lysippean type are in existence, Dr. Schreiber has resumed the 
discussion de novo. In brief he tries to show first what three at least 
of the original Lysippean statues were like (this is done chiefly with 
the aid of certain recently found statuettes) ; secondly, into what groups 
the other Alexander heads fall, and how those groups acquired their dis- 
tinctive character. The author traces in a convincing manner successive 
stages of idealisation in the subsequent portraiture, and plausibly con- 
nects the process with the growth and decline of the Alexander cultus. 
Thus upon the doubtless flattering but lifelike Lysippean type followed first 
heroic idealisations, and then still remoter romantic portrayals. Of the 
former class the Chatsworth head, a Leochares type, is not a bad 
example; of the latter the well-known head from Alexandria in the 
British Museum is now generally held one of the finest specimens. It 
is unfortunate that the Louvre ‘herm’ should be in itself so poor a 
work of art, and that with certain even inferior Alexandrian copies it 
should have to represent to us the face and head which originated a new 
type in art, and for so long stood for the God-Man. But close study of 
its characteristics serves to give some inkling of the original from 
which it was derived, and to show how much our idea of Alexander's 
presence (as of his history) is probably due to the pious or romantic 
prepossessions of later ages. Dr. Schreiber’s book, which is well illustrated, 
comes opportunely after the appearance of M. de Ujfalvy’s sumptuous but 
uncritical work on the same subject. D. G. Hocarrs. 






The Submerged Greek and Roman Foreshore near Naples. By R. T. 
GtnTHER. Reprinted from Archaeologia, LVIII (1903). 

Earth Movements in the Bay of Naples. By R. T. Gintner. Reprinted 
from the Geographical Journal for August and September 1903. 


THESE papers, originally communicated to the Society of Antiquaries and 
the Royal Geographical Society, contain some of the most important 
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information about the topography of the Campanian coast and islands in 
Roman times that has yet come to licht. Who that has wandered along 
the shore of Baiae has not asked where are those wonderful marine 
palaces which we read about in Horace (contracta pisces aequora sentiwnt 
iactis in altum molibus) and see depicted in the wall-paintings preserved 
in the Naples Museum? Mr. Giinther has found them, or rather their 
foundations ; and the discovery which he has made is that the coast line 
sank in post-classical times and rose again in the sixteenth century, 
though not sufficiently to lay bare the foreshore with its remains of 
villas built on the original sea front. There accordingly the foundations 
lie, often deep in the water, but recognisable as works of man and 
not the reefs and rocks for which they had previously been taken. 
Under the circumstances it could not be expected that the ground plans 
of the buildings should have survived in all their details, but interesting 
comparisons can be drawn between the submerged walls and the 
structures represented in the paintings of the Naples Museum, and impor- 
tant observations made as to the construction of Roman harbours and 
breakwaters. The so-called Temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli, with its 
columns perforated by marine shell-fish, has, of course, always been a 
standing witness to the submersion and subsequent elevation of that 
particular building. The phenomenon is now shown to have extended 
over the whole district from the Sorrentine peninsula to Gaeta, including 
Capri and the other islands. The number of historical sites dealt with 
is considerable, and we would specially direct the attention of students 
to what is said about the port of Puteoli, the Julian harbour, the naval 
station at Misenum, and the Stagnwm Baiarwm, to which we may add the 
Roman remains in Capri, and the history of Amalfi. One can but 
admire the combination of geological, archeological, and literary evidence 
which has produced such important results. It is not given to many to 
undertake historical research of so complete a nature. If we must make 
@ criticism, it is that we regret that Mr. Giinther has committed himself 
to the existence of Palaeopolis or Parthenope.' We see no reason for 
going back from the view of Mommsen and Beloch that the Palaeopolis 
which Neapolis implies can only be Cumae. The identification of the 
Bagni della Regina Giovanna with the sea bath of the villa of Pollius, 
near Sorrento, described by Statius, perhaps presents more difficulties 
than the treatment here given suggests.2 We see no explanation of the 
gemina testudo on which Statius insists, and his account seems to refer 
to a natural hot spring. The changes of level might, however, have 
destroyed this. G. MeN. RusHrorra. 


Storia di Fondi. Per Giovanni Conte-Couino. (Naples: Giannini. 
1902.) 

Memorie storiche e statutarie di Fondi in Campania. Per Bruro 
AMANTE e Romoto Brancut. (Rome: Loescher. 1903.) 

Fonp1, the ancient Fundi, is a place of considerable interest from both 

the archological and the historical point of view, and a carefully 

written monograph on the subject would be a book of great value and 

importance. Unfortunately neither of the two gentlemen (for Professor 


? Submerged Foreshore, p. 3. * Earth Movements, p. 20. 
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Bruto Amante appears to be mainly responsible for the second of the two 
works) who have, within a year of one another, each published a volume 
of over four hundred pages upon their native town can be said to be 
adequately equipped for his task, at any rate in regard to the classical 
period. Neither author treats the texts of the classical writers with 
sufficient care. The saltus, qui swper Tarracinam in artas coactus 
fauces imminet mari of Livy, xxii. 15, cannot refer to the bosco di Fondi 
(or del Salto), between the Lake of Fondi and the sea, which indeed it 
would have been pointless to occupy, inasmuch as the Via Appia kept 
close to the mountains on the further side of the lake. De la Blanchére! 
rightly says, Minucius se poste d la Piazza de’ Paladini, qui n'a 
jamais été mieux décrite, i.e. at the highest point of the road behind and 
above Terracina. Still less could it be called Formianus Saltus, even 
supposing that the better reading in Catulius, 114, 1, were not Firmanus 
(for Formianus would not scan).? The identification*® of Campodimele 
with Apriola (sic), one of the early cities of Latium, the site of which, 
though it cannot be fixed, must have been somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, is rightly rejected by Signor Conte-Colino (p. 282). Nor 
can I find any basis for this writer’s statement (p. 31) that ‘ Livy says 
that it is apparently certain that when the two Roman colonies of Pometia 
and Cora joined the Ausonii Aurunci in the war against Rome, Fondi, 
which belonged to them, must have joined them.’* Both our authors 
persist in calling Vitruvius Vaccus ‘ Vitruvius Vacca,’ but Signor Conte- 
Colino is alone in the ingenious suggestion (p. 81) that the Vacci prata, 
where his house in Rome was situated, are to be identified with the Campo 
Vaccino—the medieval name of the Forum. 

In the domain of epigraphy we are even more unfortunate. Neither 
author has been able to emancipate himself from the sway of the 
Via Appia of that importunissimus falsator Pratilli, which, though 
written in 1745, still holds the field as the latest work on the road as 
a whole—leider voll unzuverlassiger Angaben und Fdlschungen,°>—while 
other forged inscriptions are copied from Gudius ; ® and these fabrications 
are employed to determine the sites of temples. But no authority at all 
(except that of tradition) is given for the statement that a temple of Isis 
once stood upon a platform of ‘ Cyclopean’ masonry, now occupied by 
Professor Amante’s villa.” Nor is good use made of genuine inscriptions. 
The way in which that in the Corpus Inscriptionwm Latinarum, x. 6248, 
is reproduced by both authors * is a monument of carelessness. Nor should 
the inscription on two lead pipes—‘ pva{licum] mvn{icipi] FvNpD[ani] ’® 
—have appeared as ‘pP.M.F.,’ and been interpreted as ‘ Pubblica (sic) 
Munificentia Fundana.’!° The offence is almost less excusable in Signor 
Conte-Colino’s case, for he quotes the Corpus freely, and in fact repro- 
duces all that part of it which relates to Fondi. This in itself is an 


' Terracine, p. 55. 2 Memorie, p. 5. * Ibid. p. 202. 

* The reference in the note to Liv. ii. 10 is unfortunate, as this chapter contains 
the story of Horatius Cocles. 

5 Hiilsen in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopddie, u.i. 241; ef. Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, x. p. 373. 

* C. I. L. x. 888*, 883*. 7 Memorie, p. 15; Storia, p. 48. 

® Memorie, p. 47; Storia, p. 29. °C. I. L. x. 6246. 

© Memorie, p. 37; Storia, p. 19. 
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excellent thing, but one might have hoped that it would have saved him 
from various errors. Professor Amante, on the other hand, has made 
very little use of the Corpus, though he refers his readers to it, in order, 
as he says (p. 36), not to repeat things already known which can 
easily be looked up. It cannot, however, be too clearly understood that 
no writer making the smallest pretence to scientific accuracy or com- 
pleteness ought to cite inscriptions from any previous work when they 
have been published in it. A little careful study of its pages might 
have taught Signor Conte-Colino and Professor Amante '' that the muni- 
cipal inscriptions of Fondi do not belong to the period before the city 
came beneath the sway of Rome, but are of the usual type, the tessera 
hospitalis published in C. J. L. x. 6231 being, perhaps, the only inscrip- 
tion that belongs to a date before the social war (cf. p. 617). Professor 
Amante might further have learnt not to interpret ‘s. c. F.’ as ‘ Sen. 
Consul. Fundanus’ (sic),'? whereas it is a component part of the common 
phrase ‘Ex s[enatus] cfonsulto] Ffaciendum] LOCAVERVNT;’ and we 
might have had a clearer account than the following from Signor 
Conte-Colino of the occurrence of Fondi in the itineraries: ‘anche negli 
antichi itinerari si fa larga menzione, come asserisce a p. 315 nel suo 
tomo iv. Lorenzo Giustiniani (Dizionario Geografico del Regno di 
Napoli).’' Of general archeological information Signor Conte-Colino 
gives us rather more than Professor Amante,'‘ though he makes (p. 19) 
the remarkable statement that the area enclosed by the walls of Fondi 
(within which the modern town is still enclosed) is to be treated as 
merely the citadel of a far larger city, and (p. 85) is apparently not very 
clear as to the history of the Via Appia, which had reached Brundusium 
long before the time of Trajan.'° 

The desire not uncommon in writers of the history of their 
native town to claim as citizens of it as many historical or literary 
personages as possible is probably the reason for the strange confusion 
between Varronianus and Varro,'* which Professor Amante rightly rejects. 
A conjecture that Tiberius was born at Fondi is mentioned and rejected 
by Suetonius, though both writers minimise the value of his statement. 
Signor Conte-Colino, indeed, quotes a lengthy biography of Livia from 
the Enciclopedia popolare Italiana, which (whether from the fault of 
the original or from that of the transcriber) begins with the following 
astounding statement: ‘Livia Drusilla Augusta dell’ illustre famiglia 
Claudia, figlia di Livio Drusillo Claudiano, partigiano di Bruto e Cassio, 
si uccise dopo la battaglia di Filippi.’ But even this is surpassed by the 


" A certain confusion in the latter’s account (p. 51, note 2 ) of the different kinds of 
franchise accorded by Rome to the allied and subject cities of Italy is not inexcusable ; 
but an awkward change from years B.c. to years a.u.c. might have been avoided 
(p. 48), and also the mention of Publius Philo as dictator in 399 3.c., whereas Q. 
(2) Publilius Philo was dictator in 339 B.c. (Liv. viii. 12.) 

12 Memorie, p. 47. 13 Storia, p. 16. 

4 Neither author gives us any information as to the fate of the 74th milestone of 
the Via Appia (C. I. L. x. 6857), which according to Fonteanive (Avanzi Ciclopici, 
p. 165) was broken in pieces in 1880 by a resolution of the town council, who con- 
sidered it a hindrance to traffic, a fragment only being removed to the local museum. 
Only three years before the museum had been opened with great enthusiasm, as befitted a 
population ‘second to none in its love for antiquities’ (Storia, p. 66). 

'* Mommsen, History of Rome, ii. 39. 16 Storia, p. 46. 
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description (p. 45) of a large and magnificent tomb, a mass of con- 
crete surmounted by huge projecting blocks of stone, ‘quasi tutti 
di una dimensione che sfidano superbamente ancora l’ala edace del 
tempo.’ 

In the sections which deal with the medieval and modern history of 
Fondi and with the episcopal see of Fondi Professor Amante seems to be 
far better acquainted with his subject. During the Lombard invasions 
Fondi was abandoned in 592, its bishop taking refuge at Terracina ; but it 
is doubtful whether it ever actually fell under their sway. At some time 
or another it certainly came under the rule of the holy see, though perhaps 
not before 754. It was burnt by the Saracen invaders on their return 
from their unsuccessful attack on Rome in 846, and ceded with its 
territory by Pope John VIII to Docibile, duke of Gaeta, as an inducement 
to further exertions in resisting their attacks. The history of this first 
period is, however, very intricate. Fondi appears more than once in 
donations made by the emperors to the holy see; and it seems to have 
been sometimes held by the dukes of Gaeta, sometimes to have formed a 
dukedom of its own, held, however, by members of the same family. 
From about 1140 we find Fondi under the rule of counts of the Neapo- 
litan kingdom, until about 1297, when the Caetani family, then 
among the most powerful in Italy, returned to it, Roffredo, a great- 
nephew of Pope Boniface VIII, marrying Giovanna, the only child of 
Riccardo dell’ Aquila IV. Onorato I, his grandson,'’ was one of the 
chief supporters of the antipope, Clement VII, who was elected and con- 
secrated pope in Fondi in 1378. His successor, Benedict XIII, was also 
supported by Onorato, who had naturally been declared a public enemy 
by Urban VI and Boniface IX, the popes of Rome. Onorato died, 
however, in 1400, and his brother Giacomo, who succeeded him, had 
always taken the other side in the schism. He ruled in peace, therefore, 
until 1419. His grandson Onorato II was perhaps the builder of the 
palace, the windows of which are remarkable for their beautiful tracery. 
The castle, a fine building of the same period, which stands close by it, 
guarding the south-eastern gate of the town, is attributed by Professor 
Amante to him or his successor Onorato III. The latter retired in 1504 
to Altamura, which he received, with the title of prince, when Fondi and 
several other towns were given to the great captain Prospero Colonna by 
Ferdinand the Catholic in return for his services in war. Prospero’s son 
Vespasiano married the beautiful Giulia Gonzaga '* as his second wife in 
1526, and died in 1528. She thereupon married her stepdaughter Isa- 
bella to her brother Luigi Gonzaga (il Rodomonte) ; he died in 1582, but 
not before a son, Vespasiano, had been born of the marriage. In 1584 
Hairaddin Barbarossa, one of the worst pirates of the Mediterranean, 
tried to carry off Giulia, who only escaped by hiding, and sacked the 


‘7 The date of his succession to his father seems uncertain ; on pp. 116, 141 we find 
the date given as 1370, but on p. 303 he is spoken of as if he was already count of 
Fondi in the description of his twice repeated removal of the body of St. Thomas 
Aquinas from Fossanuova to Fondi in 1349 and 1356. 

'8 Professor Amante has written a fuller monograph on the subject, Giulia 
Gonzaga, contessa di Fondi, ed il Movimento religioso femminile nel Secolo XVI 
(Bologna, 1896). 
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unfortunate city; but he retired on the approach of Ippolito de’ Medici 
from Rome. Ippolito was apparently a suitor for Giulia’s hand, but he 
was poisoned in 1535, and died at Itri, Giulia being present. There 
shortly followed disputes between Giulia and Isabella as to the possession 
of Fondi and the care of the boy Vespasiano, both of which were decided 
in favour of Giulia. His education was her special care, and he also 
served in several campaigns. His favourite residence was Sabbioneta, 
and Fondi was almost entirely neglected. He died in 1591, leaving only 
a daughter, who married Luigi Carafa, prince of Stigliano. Their grand- 
daughter Anna married Ferdinand de Gusman, duca di Medina, in 1636 
(p. 172). 

The long prevalence of absenteeism—no ruler of Fondi had resided in 
or near it since Giulia Gonzaga left it about 1534—and the consequent 
neglect to drain the low-lying lands, coupled with the rapacity of the 
stewards who administered the estates, led to much distress and sickness, 
and to a continual diminution of population. There is a manuscript 
description of the state of things in 1631 by an anonymous writer, from 
which Professor Amante quotes some interesting passages (p. 176). 
Especial stress is laid upon the harm done by the herds of buffaloes 
which had been introduced some sixty years before. The princess Anna 
and her husband visited Fondi in the year of their marriage, and as a 
result of what they saw a scheme was drawn up and carried out for the 
drainage of the low-lying lands, and for their being brought back from 
pasture to cultivation. The consequence was an increase in the 
population and an improvement in the climatic conditions ; but the works 
were not properly kept up, and distress and malarial fever reappeared. 
On the death of Nicola de Gusman, the son of Ferdinand, in 1690, the 
city of Fondi with its territory reverted to the royal treasury of the 
kingdom of Naples, and was granted to Count Mansfeldt, a German, 
whose daughter sold it in 1721 to the Di Sangro family, in which it still 
remains. In 1791, after many ineffectual appeals for aid to the lords of 
Fondi, Ferdinand I of Naples was persuaded to authorise a scheme 
formed for the drainage of the marshes ; but large sums were spent with 
little result, and the work is by no means completed even now. The 
French Revolution and the events which led up to the unification of 
Italy (pp. 205-72) affected Fondi a good deal, owing to its position on 
the highroad between Rome and Naples. Many personal recollections 
of the author’s grandfather are given, and will have interest for local 
readers. 

The next section (pp. 273-827) deals with the episcopal see of Fondi. 
Soter, the thirteenth in the series of popes (168-77), was a native of 
Fondi ; but the place does not seem to have become the seat of a bishop 
until 286. Signor Conte-Colino, who gives much the same account of 
Fondi in the middle ages, but with less detail (pp. 88-168), does not suc- 
ceed in avoiding certain absurd errors. In inserting Pietro Caetani as 
consecrated in 1881 he has made a mistake of a century, having failed to 
decipher the inscription upon the great bell of the cathedral,'® and is 
thus compelled to insert a second Pietro Caetani in 1481 as the forty- 
fifth bishop. With regard to the forty-third bishop he makes the impos- 


9° Memorie, p. 311. 
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sible statement that ‘in 1445 the above-mentioned Martin V nominates 
Niccold di Fazio da Traetto (this pope governed the church from 1415 to 
1481).’ 

The last section of the Memorie opens with a short sketch of municipal 
life in southern Italy, which leads up to a long chapter (pp. 348-427) 
entitled ‘L’ Editore degli Statuti Fondani e due illustri Contemporanei 
(Fr. de Sanctis e Angelo Camillo de Meis).’ These short biographies of 
the writer’s father and two of his intimate friends (the latter neither of 
them closely connected with Fondi) are obviously a tribute of affection 
and esteem, and it would be ungracious to insist on the small amount 
of interest they are likely to excite in the readers of this Review. The 
volume closes with a short summary (pp. 427-58) of the statutes of 
Fondi, Itri, and Monticelli—oggi Monte S. Biagio, Villa Galba in fieri— 
though Suetonius’s description, Galba natus est in villa colli superposita 
prope Terracinam sinistrorsum Fundos petentibus,® seems to point to a 
site near Terracina,”! and will not warrant the imposition of this name 
upon the village. More than once—as, for example, in the case of Fratta 
Maggiore, now (though in Mommsen’s opinion temere omnino **) known 
as Ausonia—the desire to claim an identification with some town of the 
early days of Italy has led to a change which fixes upon a modern village 
a name which it has no. right to bear; and it is as well that Enrico 
Amante’s suggestion has not been adopted. 

The latter portion of Signor Conte-Colino’s volume, after a useful 
account of the churches of Fondi (pp. 168-206), though the inscriptions 
on p. 178 are carelessly copied, and the derivation of the name Campo 
Demetriano direct from Demeter (a name which does not occur in Latin 
literature) is a solecism (p. 202), deals with a variety of subjects—the 
present condition of Fondi, its industries and institutions; and then (as 
a warning to the citizens of Fondi) follows a long quotation from an 
article depicting in lurid colours the misfortunes of the Italian emigrant 
in Brazil ; further quotations from other writers concerning the Lake of 
Fondi, and the Bosco del Salto which lies between it and the sea; bio- 
graphical sketches of illustrious natives of Fondi, in great part quoted 
from various works; notes on the history of the neighbouring towns, 
from which we learn little that is new, though a few items of archeolo- 
gical information are welcome.”* 

With regard to the comparative merits of the two books there can be 
no question: Professor Amante’s is considerably superior, but in certain 
points does not entirely supersede Signor Conte-Colino’s. The illustra- 
tions to the former are welcome, but might have been better reproduced, 
and a plan of Fondiis unfortunately not amongthem. An index to them 
would have been useful ; and we should have been told that that opposite 
p. 18 is a reproduction of a part of the map prefixed to book iii. of 
Pratilli’s Via Appia. A bibliography is given (pp. 41-4), but the order 
of its arrangement is neither alphabetical nor chronological; and the 
references to other writers are not always sufficient. The book is provided 


2 Galba, 4. 21 De la Blanchére, Terracine, p. 89. 2 0.1. L. x. p. 529. 

23 Professor Amante (pp. 193-205) has a similar section in which the account 
of Minturnae is remarkable for the confusion made between the amphitheatre and 
theatre. 
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with a good index and an analysis of contents, Signor Conte-Colino con- 
tenting himself with the latter. Neither book is free from misprints, 
which in dates are especially annoying. The great faults of these and 
other local histories (which in themselves are most welcome) are, first, a 
lack of wide perspective, of ability to see what will be generally in- 
teresting, and, secondly, a lack of scientific thoroughness and complete- 
ness, which is apt to make them hampering and puzzling to a reader in 
search of detailed information with regard to particular points—as, for 
instance, the topography and archeology of the place in Roman times. 
A little careful observation on the spot by the writer would be worth far 
more than many erudite quotations from previous works. There is one 
evil in the amount of topographical literature already existing in Italy— 
that it is extremely difficult to get to the bottom of a great many of the 
statements which pass on from author to author without, as it would 
seem, any one taking the trouble to verify them. One would have been far 
more grateful to Professor Amante if, instead of quoting at full length 
Gesualdo’s description of a road along the coast from Terracina (?) to 
Gaeta, he had given us observations of his own, made on the spot. 

T. AsHBy, jun. 





Baptism and Christian Archeology. By Ciement Rocers, M.A. 
(‘ Studia Biblica,’ Vol. V. 4.) (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1903.) 


In this work Mr. Rogers seeks in the evidence of art and architecture the 
safest indication of what was the actual practice of the mass of early 
Christians, as distinguished from the ideal which he considers to be 
depicted in the writings of the fathers. In these and in the earliest 
church historians the recurrence of such expressions as mergitamur, 
in aquam demissus homo, xaradvévrwy ras xepadds, and the like, leaves 
the clear impression that baptism by immersion was the usual custom 
in the early ages; the Bible narrative, the meaning of the verb 
Barrifew or its Aramaic equivalent, and the prepositions connected with 
it all point in the same direction. When, however, we turn to the strong 
historical evidence from Christian art collected in this well arranged and 
carefully written volume, we: find that catacomb frescoes and carved 
sarcophagi, the monuments of later Christian art, and the dimensions of 
the oldest fonts still extant lead alike to the conclusion that, if we are 
to judge simply from archeology, the usual method of administering 
baptism in the time before Constantine was by affusion only, a practice 
apparently universal in the fourth and fifth centuries and customary 
down to the middle of the ninth, when immersion was ordered for 
infants. In his preface the author goes so far as to express his ‘ con- 
viction that no other method than affusion was. adopted till the general 
introduction of infant baptism in the early middle ages made submersion 
possible.’ In this conflict of testimony we can but welcome the present 
work as a valuable contribution on one side of the question. Still, even 
if we accept Mr. Rogers’s insistence on the paramount value of archeo- 
logical evidence, it may be suggested that sufficient allowance has not been 
made for the obvious difficulty of representing baptism by submersion and 
for the well-known preference of the early Christians to portray their 
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sacred mysteries by symbols rather than by actual representation; ¢.g. 
the witness of archeology to the crucifixion as the crowning act of 
redemption is as nothing compared with that afforded by literature, whilst 
it is entirely silent as to any reception of the holy communion. We do 
not mean to say that early art is intentionally misleading or to detract 
from the value of the evidence collected in the present volume, but simply 
to put in a word for the claims of Christian literature and a caution as 
to the due value of archeology. Mr. Rogers gives us in a small compass 
the results of the latest investigations in east and west, and his references 
can be depended on, though he naturally follows the received opinion in 
assigning to the ninth century the Minerva pontifical which we hold was 
in all probability written in the time of Landulf II, bishop of Beneventum, 
1108-19; and his account of the earliest known baptism fresco, that 
in the crypt of Lucina, will require revision if we accept Monsignor 
Wilpert’s recently published work as accurately representing the original, 
for in his plate (no. 29) the water of the Jordan reaches as far as the 
Saviour’s breast. 

The chapter on the shape and use of the so-called baptisteries in the 
catacombs is particularly interesting, on account of their antiquity and 
associations, and, as each year adds considerably to our knowledge of them, 
it may not be out of place here to bring Mr. Rogers’s references to them 
up to date. Of the three which he mentions as the only ones now known 
to exist in the Roman catacombs the first, though extant in current local 
tradition, is unfortunately a myth, due perhaps to a desire felt some 
years ago to provide a baptistery in the place which was then supposed to 
be the nymphae whi Petrus baptizabat. Professor Marucchi now states 
positively that no font of any kind exists in the coemiteriwm mdius 
formerly called the Ostrianwm. The supposed baptistery in the catacomb 
of St. Priscilla cannot be hurriedly passed over in view of the con- 
troversy connected with it which is now occupying the attention of 
Roman archeologists. Remeasured recently, the so-called ‘font’ is 
4°18 metres long, from 2°01 to 2°15 metres wide, and 1°42 metres deep. 
Undoubtedly it was originally a water reservoir belonging to the villa 
above it, but there is no clear evidence that it was ever used for baptism ; 
there are no steps to descend into it, no place for the officiant, and 
apparently no means of lighting it. The opening which gives access to 
it is probably not older than the fourth century, and has a ledge of that 
date on the ground which so bars the way that it would be most difficult 
for a catechumen to enter the tank and almost impossible for him to 
get out. The marks of chains or ropes show that water used to be 
drawn from it, and there are traces of another water basin and a drain 
in front of the opening. The staircase to it does not, as supposed, start 
from the Basilica of St. Silvester, which had its own separate baptistery 
above ground. That the tank was held in veneration from the fifth or 
sixth century is clear from the numerous graffiti and marks on the wall 
of the apse which lead to it, but this was probably the time when the 
place began to be looked on as the Fons Petri. With the exception of 
the traces of what may have been a stone pelvis there is no sign of 
any means of baptism by affusion, and submersion would have been 
almost impossible; even Professor Marucchi now admits that it was not 
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a baptistery in actual use, but quasi direi di devozione e secondo il rito di 
affusione. Another more recently discovered tank in another part of the 
same catacomb in all probability served as a permanent cistern for the 
water continually required for the construction and the maintenance of 
the catacomb. The third example given of a subterranean Roman font is 
that at S. Ponziano, with its sixth-century frescoes, representing the bap- 
tism of our Lord, and a cross coming out of the water, but here again 
there is no proof that it was ever used for baptism, such representations 
being appropriate over any spring of water. It may indeed be questioned 
whether there ever were any subterranean baptisteries; none such are 
mentioned in early documents, and the public nature of the rite which 
for five centuries was reserved for the bishop, and was as a rule restricted 
to a few days in the year, when consequently large numbers of persons 
were gathered together, seems to militate against their existence, and if 
affusion was the customary method of administration there was no need 
even in the days of persecution of more than a small receptacle for water 
in the catacombs. 

A careful examination of the two fonts at Naples, made in February 
1908 under the guidance of Monsignor Galante, leads to conclusions some- 
what at variance with those of Mr. Rogers; one feature, however, in the 
Naples catacomb which fully supports his theory is the existence of a fifth- 
century fresco, not yet published, which represents the baptism by 
affusion of a fully clothed adult. Henry Marriott BANNISsTER. 






History of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Year 1547. By 
the Rev. E. A. D’Atron, C.C. (Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, & Walker. 
1908.) 


Txis work is planned on a scale large enough to give what is much 
wanted, a good general history of Ireland, and the writer, though he has no 
great literary gift and no pretensions to be a philosophical historian, tells 
the story in general lucidly, and on the whole with admirable temper. 
He commendably gives his authorities in footnotes, but unfortunately 
they are not always the best; and he seems to have no grasp of the 
distinction between primary and secondary evidence in matters of history. 
His treatment of the mythic and heroic cycles of Ireland is only slightly 
more critical than Keating’s, and is of the same order. He seems to be 
unaware that the stories of the Fir-bolg, of the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
and even of the children of Milé are treated mythologically by nearly 
all modern writers of repute, and that such ethnological and historical 
facts as are to be gleaned therefrom are not to be gained by merely 
‘stripping these tales of obvious exaggeration and mere poetic adorn- 
ment, and leaving out the gods and goddesses, the giants and the fairies.’ 
His sketch of what he calls pre-Christian civilisation seems to have been 
mainly compiled from O’Curry’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Trish, and from Mr. Ginnell’s book on the Brehon laws, though assist- 
ance to a more critical treatment of archaic Irish law might have been 
derived from Sir Henry Maine’s Early Institutions and M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville’s Etudes sur le Droit Celtique. We are told by Archbishop 
Healy that Father D’Alton has a good knowledge of the Gaelic tongue, 
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but he seems to have adopted no fixed principle in the spelling of Gaelic 
names. In writing ‘Tuatha de Danaan’ he adopts an absurd form 
(unhappily much in vogue) which suggests that the word ‘de’ is the 
French preposition, instead of the genitive case of the Irish word for 
goddess. He writes ‘ Dalaraidhe’ in Irish, but ‘ Dalriadia’ in his own 
Latin ; ‘Laoghaire’ and ‘Cennfealedh’ in Irish, but ‘Olave Fola,’ 
‘ Drumeat,’ and ‘Sliave Mis,’ which are neither orthographically Lrish 
nor conventional anglicised forms, nor are they good phonetic equiva- 
lents. He spells ‘Fin’ and ‘Con’ with a paucity of consonants, but 
‘Kinnellconnell’ and ‘Mellaghlin’ with a superfluity. He writes 
‘Dubhthack,’ but ‘ Duvgall.’ It must, however, be admitted that the 
spelling of Irish names is a difficulty to the popular historian. Perhaps 
the wisest plan, towards which the best writers seem to be gravitating, is 
to produce the older Irish names in the older and simpler Irish spelling, 
and, until there is a consensus among scholars, let the pronunciation 
take care of itself. After the Anglo-Norman occupation the conventional 
anglicised forms, where such exist, might be used, with the seventeenth- 
century Irish equivalent in brackets or in a note for purposes of identifi- 
cation, and an indication, where necessary, of the modern pronunciation. 
Where no recognised English form exists the Irish form should be given, 
with its approximate phonetic equivalent. 

The chapters detailing the Irish intertribal contests are almost as 
tedious as the pages of the Four Masters.. The salient points which had 
a lasting effect on the history of the race are not brought into due pro- 
minence. Though there are chapters compiled with much assiduity on 
the rise and progress and the decay of religion and learning, little or no 
attempt is made to give an idea of the most precious heirloom of the 
race, its imaginative literature. This, if critically studied, would be likely 
to cast more light on what early Ireland, pre-Christian and post-Christian, 
thought and felt and believed than all the monastic annals of the middle 
ages can shed. When we come to the Anglo-Norman invasion, we find 
many of the best authorities ignored. Modern writers are frequently relied 
on, but no use appears to have been made of Miss Norgate’s studies of 
Henry Il and John. As to original authorities, Giraldus Cambrensis is 
always quoted from Wright’s translation, instead of from the Rolls edition, 
and though many of the translator’s blunders in place and personal names 
are corrected or avoided some are reproduced—e.g. ‘ Olechan,’ p. 215, for 
Olethan. The statement (p. 182; cf. p. 184, note) that Dermot gave lands 
near Wexford to Maurice de Prendergast is founded on a misunderstand- 
ing :. by Mauricio Giraldus meant Maurice Fitz Gerald, as is manifest 
from the words iuxta pristinae conventionis debitum as compared with 
the conventio previously mentioned (pp. 229, 233, Rolls edition). Mr. 
D’Alton’s distrust of Giraldus’s evidence is carried so far that he often 
prefers to quote Ware’s Annals, based on the point entirely on Giraldus, 
rather than Giraldus himself. The second great authority on the period, 
the old French poem inspired by Maurice Regan, Dermot MacMurrough’s 
secretary, though largely relied on, is always quoted from Harris’s 
inaccurate copy of Carew’s faulty paraphrase printed in Hibernica, 
instead of from the text and literal translation published by the present 
writer under the title The Song of Dermot and the Earl; if Mr. 
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D’Alton had consulted this, he might have added to his narrative some 
points of interest, and would have at least avoided several errors. He 
would not, for instance, have written an impossible ‘ Hatchdrift ’ (p. 184) 
as the site of the three days’ battle between Fitz Stephen and Donough 
of Ossory, but Achadh-ur, the Irish name for Freshford, a few miles 
north of Kilkenny. Nor would he have said that when Strongbow was 
hard pressed in Dublin by Roderic O’Conor the latter’s terms were that 
Strongbow ‘should quit Leinster, surrender the towns of Dublin, 
Waterford, and Wexford,’ and return to his own country (p. 189). 
Roderic’s conditions were haughty enough, but he in fact proposed to 
leave the Danish towns mentioned in Strongbow’s possession. To 
Roderic it mattered little whether they were held by Norsemen or by 
Normans. Why Mr. D’Alton should say that Strongbow upon Dermot’s 
death was ‘ de iwre as well as de facto king of Leinster, though he did 
not assume the title,’ passes comprehension. Strongbow was certainly 
not king by Irish law or custom, and we are expressly told that at the time 
all the Irish of the country revolted against him except three chieftains 
who remained faithful to him. Ultimately Henry’s grant confirmed 
what Strongbow’s sword had won. It is strange that an Irish writer 
does not dwell on the clash between Norman feudalism and Irish 
tribalism, which was the keynote of difference between the races at this 
time. But this work after all shows a considerable amount of pains- 
taking research, is in general pleasantly if unpretentiously written, 
and does more to fill up the gap between the reign of John and that of 
Henry VII than any other general history of Ireland with which we are 
acquainted. GopparRpD H. ORPEN. 


Studien zur Verwaltungsgeschichte der Grossgrundherrschaft Werden an 
der Ruhr. Von Rupvour Kérzscuke. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1901.) 


A BURNING question of the day among historians is that of fixing the 
exact limits of the sphere of action of manorial administration, especially 
in the early middleages. Evidently a minute investigation of the organisa- 
tion of as many individual manors as possible is the necessary preli- 
minary before general conclusions can be drawn. The Gesellschaft fiir 
rheinische Geschichtskunde has, therefore, done well to include among 
its numerous valuable publications editions of the most important 
Urbare of Rhenish convents and chapters. In the present book one of 
the editors anticipates some of the results of his edition of the rolls of 
the great Carolingian abbey of Werden. For detailed description he has 
selected two samples of the chief modes of manorial organisation—namely, 
the once royal estate of Friemersheim, on the Rhine, as a type of what he 
calls gutswirtschaftliche Verfasswng bei dichter Besitzlage, and on the 
other hand those possessions of the convents that were sprinkled in small 
lots over a large part of Westphalia as a type of the grundherrschaftliche 
Verfassung bei Streubesitz. Gutsherrschaft and Grundherrschaft are 
now recognised terms of two distinct kinds of manorial organisation which 
it would probably be difficult to render in a couple of phrases in English. 
(See G. von Below, ‘erritorium und Stadt,’ Historische Bibliothek, 
vol. xi. Munich, 1900.) In a further chapter of particular interest 
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the author elucidates the various changes in the central administration of 
the conventual estate from the beginning of the ninth century to the end 
of the fifteenth. Offices were turned into benefices ; only subordinate 
improvements were introduced, no general reform to meet the changed 
requirements of the times ; estates were pawned to raise funds for the 
most urgent needs, until by the second half of the fifteenth century the 
whole convent was fairly on its way to ruin, the number of monks being 
reduced to three, namely, the abbot, the provost, and the treasurer. At 
last, in 1474, the archbishop of Cologne stepped in and a fundamental 
reform was effected. 

The whole little book is a most praiseworthy performance, thoroughly 
methodical and clear in its arrangement and well written, the only 
mistake of consequence I have found being the description as the abbot’s 
menials of certain independent artisans living in the town of Werden in 
houses built on fundi belonging to the abbey, as I have explained in 
my book Amter und Ziinfte, note 178a. This error I was able to detect 
by an inspection of a portion of the proofs of Dr. Kétzschke’s edition of 
the manorial rolls, which he kindly sent me, and I only mention the fact 
as illustrating the necessity of the full publication of such documents in 
order to make them accessible to all investigators. Those of Werden are 
sure to be particularly interesting and valuable. F. KEvTGEN. 


Quomodo primi Duces Capetianae stirpis Burgundiae res gesserint 
(1082-1162). By A. Kuzrnonausz. (Dijon: Barbier Marilier. 1902.) 


Dr. Kiercuavusz has treated his subject thoroughly, but with commend- 
able brevity. As his title indicates, he has confined himself to studying 
the government of the early dukes of Burgundy and their relations with 
the French crown. Cluni and Citeaux are only mentioned so far as they 
come into connexion with this subject, and the share of Burgundy in the 
crusades is barely indicated. However Dr. Kleinclausz has given us 
quite as much as we have a right to expect in a thesis, and it is not his 
fault that the evidence which he has brought together suggests more 
problems than it solves. Even for the bare facts of political history we 
have to rely upon slight and often unsatisfactory evidence ; we do not 
know the terms upon which Richard the Justiciar received the march or 
duchy of Burgundy, nor the extent of the lands which it comprised; the 
charter by which the duchy was granted to Duke Robert I has disappeared 
since 1847 and its terms are only known from the description given by 
Courtépée in his Description du Duché de Bourgogne. The case is worse 
when we ask what causes produced the severance of the duchy from the 
upper and lower kingdoms, or the motives of that provincial patriotism 
which frustrated Robert the Pious and Henry I in their idea of incor- 
porating the duchy with the royal demesne. Geographically the duchy 
is bisected by a mountain range; ecclesiastically it was a part of the 
province of Lyons and divided into several dioceses ; while if consideration 
of race had determined its future it would probably have followed the 
fortunes of Lorraine and Provence rather than those of West Francia. 
We can only suggest an explanation. It is probable that the duchy was 
saved from incorporation with Upper or Lower Burgundy in the year 888 
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by the local influence of Richard the Justiciar ; that the project of uniting 
the duchy to the Capetian demesne was resisted because the nobility were 
shrewd enough to see that their liberties would be more secure under a 
duke, even of the royal house, than under the king; and that the resist- 
ance succeeded because the small number of the nobility made a con- 
certed resistance possible. Certainly the power of the dukes of the first 
line was small; their vassals had usurped all the ducal demesnes and 
most of the regalia and other privileges attaching to the office; and the 
Capetian dukes were only tolerated on condition of confining their claims 
within modest limits. Under Robert I and his immediate successors the 
ducal court was migratory and scantily attended; the duke depended 
chiefly on the dues paid by religious houses ; and the nobles were allowed 
to plunder, to wage private wars, or to roam on crusades at their pleasure. 
Stephen of Cluni might well exclaim that the curse of God lay upon the 
duchy. While pious and well-meaning the dukes were powerless to 
protect their poorer and weaker subjects against the strong. The church, 
in spite of their favours, was compelled to look for protection to the king 
of France. 

Yet the Capetian dynasty continued and even throve in course of time. 
The dukes were a long-lived race and pursued a policy of self-aggrandise- 
ment with quiet tenacity. They outlived the most formidable of their 
secular rivals and benefited by the increase of prosperity which came, 
through no merit of their own, with expanding commerce and more 
peaceful manners. Thanks to the astuteness of Robert I they secured, in 
Dijon, a capital of which the strategic advantages could hardly have been 
bettered, and were able from this base to watch with equal ease their 
dominions on both sides of the mountains. The duchy of Burgundy came 
to be regarded as part of the eternal order of things; a dependency indeed of 
France, but a dependency which had a right to be autonomous ; powerful 
enough to be a valuable supporter, but not so powerful as to be dangerous. 
The most interesting period of Burgundian history begins more than two 
hundred years after the point at which Dr. Kleinclausz concludes ; but 
even to those who are chiefly interested in Burgundy of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries this study of origins should be useful. 

H. W. C. Davis. 


Die urspriingliche Templerregel kritisch untersucht und herausgegeben. 
Von Dr. Gustav Scuntrer. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1903.) 


THE authenticity of the rule of the Knights Templars has been the sub- 
ject of a good many learned dissertations from the time of Mabillon 
onwards, and Dr. Schniirer’s essay may be regarded as a successful 
vindication of the traditional view as against the revolutionary ideas 
advanced by Prutz in his Forschungen zur Geschichte des Tempel- 
herrenordens.' Dr. Schniirer proves conclusively that the French version 
is derived from the Latin, and not vice versa. In this respect cap. 63, 
which has been misunderstood by the French translator (p. 33 seq.), 
is decisive. The same chapter also shows that the Latin version was 


' Kénigsberg, 1887. 
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drawn up when the Templars had no settlements in Europe and 
brethren could only be received into the order in Jerusalem. Again, the 
almost despotic power assigned to the master by the rule, though fully in 
accordance with the ideas of the fathers of the council of Troyes, was not 
in accordance with the subsequent development of the order. The duty 
of obedience to the master is inculcated (cap. 33) in words adapted from 
the rule of St. Benedict (cap. 5), in marked contrast to a later capitular 
degree of the order (before 1180) : Trestous les freres dow Temple doivent 
estre obedient au Maistre, et li Maistres si doit estre obedient a son covent. 
The text of the rule as issued by the council of Troyes has evidently 
been interpolated. Thus among those present we find Rainald, abbot of 
Vézelay, qui non multum post factus est Lucdunensis archiepiscopus. 
He became archbishop in March 1128; his death in August 1129 is not 
mentioned. References occur to the council as something past, e.g. in 
the introduction to the rule; licet nostri dictaminis auctoritatem 
permaximus numerus religiosorum patrum, qui illo concilio divina 
ammonitione convenerunt, commendat, &c. The council left any points 
on which they were insufficiently informed to the decision of the pope, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem, and the chapter of the Knights Templars ; 
and the rule consists of the decrees issued by the council as revised by 
Stephen, the patriarch of Jerusalem, and the chapter of the knights, 
probably in 1129. A very careful and acute analysis of the text has 
enabled Dr. Schniirer to distinguish between the clauses which originated 
from the council and those which were added by the patriarch ; and this 
is probably the most valuable part of his dissertation. In one case at 
least (cap. 60) the patriarch reversed a decision of the council. 

In his estimate of the part which St. Bernard played in the matter 
Dr. Schniirer is less convincing. Baldwin II sent a letter to the abbot 
of Clairvaux, probably in 1126, urging him to obtain papal recognition 
and approbation of the new order. There is no evidence that this 
application was successful, so (Dr. Schniirer infers) a new mission was 
necessary, the mission headed by the Master Hugo, which applied 
directly to the pope and resulted in the council of Troyes. St. Bernard 
only attended the council and took up the cause of the Templars at the 
command of Cardinal Matthew, the papal legate in France. Considering, 
however, that the council met on 18 Jan. 1128, that it was constituted in 
such a way as to be specially fitted to deal with the organisation of an 
order both military and monastic, and that the approval of the new order 
was taken for granted, surely the natural inference, in the absence of any 
documentary evidence to the contrary, is that a great deal had already 
been done to smooth the way, and done by the man who had already a 
personal connexion with the poor commilitones of the Holy City, who 
drafted the decrees of the council, and whose ‘Praise of the New 
Knighthood ’? was soon to ring through Europe. A. G. LITTLE. 


? Dr. Schniirer puts the De Laude Novae Militiae between the beginning of 
1228 and the beginning of 1229--the period when Hugo de Payens was in Europe. 
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Geschichte des mittelalterlichen Handels und Verkehrs zwischen West- 
deutschland und Italien mit Ausschluss von Venedig. Von Atoys 
Scuutte. Zwei Biinde. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1900.) 


Ir would cost years of special study to master the vast amount even of 
the printed material worked up in this book, the mere titles filling sixteen 
closely printed pages; and it would take ten times as much room as 
would probably be placed at my disposal to do justice to its manifold 
contents. Professor Schulte had been entrusted by the Historical Com- 
mission of Baden with the task of collecting, in the archives of Milan, 
Genoa, and other places, documents illustrating the history of trade 
between the cities of northern Italy and those on the Upper Rhine, 
Before long, however, he perceived that any systematic collection and 
publication would far surpass the power of any single man. His next 
idea was to print select charters with explanations; but finally he 
resolved to write a full history on the basis of such materials as he had 
been able to gather, editing documents of special interest in a special 
volume. I think he has, on the whole, acted wisely. It would have 
been impossible for him to effect alone for the trade of southern Germany 
what so magnificent an institution as the Hansische Geschichtsverein 
has, during more than thirty years, been engaged upon doing for that 
of the north. If, then, an author of such extensive learning, who has 
enjoyed unusual opportunities of examining unpublished material, is 
willing to supply as full an account of transalpine trade as can at present 
be obtained, is there cause sufficient why the world should be kept wait- 
ing decades until a thoroughly well grounded history can be written ? 
I am, therefore, ready to feel grateful for the mass ofinformation brought 
together in these volumes, and, for the rest, to regard the book as a 
pioneer work, calculated to afford a great deal of material for scientific dis- 
cussion, and to serve as a guide to future investigators. I trust, however, 
that the main lines of Professor Schulte’s history will remain unshaken. 
At the same time it must be confessed that the style of the book is fre- 
quently careless, the arrangement not always lucid; several times the 
same thing is said twice over in almost identical words within a few 
pages or even lines; some chapters are compilations of matter not suffi- 
ciently digested, valuable in itself, but not what one has a right to 
expect in a history. In short, as a work of art Schulte’s book will 
by no means bear comparison with its great prototype Heyd’s Geschichte 
des Levantehandels. But these are blemishes which may, without 
much difficulty, and we trust soon will, be wiped out in a second edition. 
Another drawback is that the existence of a number of valuable works 
on German trade with Venice has induced the author to confine him- 
self to that with the rest of northern Italy. The shortcoming from the 
point of view of a history even of South-West German trade with Italy is 
more serious than may at first sight appear, inasmuch as the reader is con- 
stantly liable to form erroneous ideas as to the volume of the transalpine 
trade of any of the German towns under consideration. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Schulte will finally extend the scope of his work to a history 
of German trade with Italy. 

Very rightly the author begins by an examination of the geographical 
conditions, the influence of the disruption of the Central Alps lengthwise 
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by the valleys of the Rhéne and the Rhine, starting west and east from 
the central massive of the St. Gotthard, the intersection by numerous 
passes of the two southern and the want of passes in the two northern 
chains thus formed, the convergence of the southern passes towards 
Milan, and the divergence of the northern approaches. Similarly each 
chronological section is introduced by an account of the passes and other 
roads, the organisations of the transport system during the period, and 
kindred topics. The cardinal point of the whole history is the opening of 
the St. Gotthard, early in the thirteenth century, by the building of the 
famous Stiiubende Briicke, a triumph of engineering, not a bridge in the 
strict sense, spanning the Reuss, but a gangway hanging im chains from 
the perpendicular rock over the foaming cataract, to connect two portions 
of the same bank. In the eighteenth century this ‘spraying bridge’ was 
superseded by the tunnel of the Urner Loch; before the thirteenth even 
Roman cunning would seem to have been baffled at this point, which, 
but for a freak, Nature herself might be thought to have intended for the 
simplest and the easiest crossing of the mountain barrier. A more 
exalted mind, however, than that of an Urseren village smith, I venture 
to think, must be credited with having planned and executed so stu- 
pendous an undertaking. Yet it does not appear that the opening of the 
new pass revolutionised trade to the extent one is led to expect. In fact, 
it is difficult to find any traces of an immediate influence even in Schulte’s 
book Undoubtedly, therefore, the author overrates its significance when 
he says (p. 2) that for the history of trade in the middle ages down to 
the successes of the great navigators no discovery has been so important 
as that of the St. Gotthard. If you put ‘fact’ for ‘ discovery,’ a term 
which seems rather out of place here, how about a number of facts more 
or less connected with the crusades; how, above all, about the opening 
up of the Baltic? I am inclined to attach much rather political than 
commercial significance to the opening of the St. Gotthard, particularly 
in its beginnings. 

The political importance of the pass is, however, by no means over- 
looked. On the contrary it plays a prominent part in a disquisition on 
the origin of the Swiss confederation. Schulte’s definition of Switzerland 
as a Passstaat has given rise to rather an acrimonious debate between 
G. von Below (see Historische Zeitschrift, \xxxix. 217 sqq.; Beilage der 
allgemeinen Zeitung, 10 March 1903) and the author (Schmoller’s 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, &c., xxvii. 268-74 ; see also his article ‘ Ueber 
Staatenbildung in der Alpenwelt,’ Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres- 
Gesellschaft, 1901). Perhaps the question of the correctness of applying 
the term Passstaat may, to English minds, suggest a querelle allemande. 
Still there can be no doubt that considerable historical interest must 
attach toan examination of the influence the possession of so important a 
pass has had on the formation of the Alpine republic. 

Over a hundred pages of this important work are devoted to the Italian 
money-dealers in Germany in their various capacities as collectors of papal 
taxes ; as creditors of German archbishops, bishops, and abbots, who were 
frequently deeply in debt to them for sums borrowed to pay the multi- 
farious Roman dues; as private bankers, farmers of tolls, and coiners. 
Among other things Professor Schulte shows that, as far as Germany is con- 
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cerned, the Cahorsini or Kawerschen hailed from Asti, though possibly 
they had only usurped the place of natives of Cahors who may have preceded 
them. But if Italians, perhaps in thousands, flocked to Germany, so did 
German merchants in considerable numbers wander to Italy. In 1498 
the first German-Italian dictionary was printed in Milan, and a second 
edition appeared three years later. If Venice declined to permit foreign 
merchants to proceed further, Genoa was more liberal. The detailed 
account of the great trading families and companies in the South German 
towns, especially the Grosse Ravensburger Gesellschaft, is among the most 
interesting parts of the book, particularly since it serves as a check on 
Sombart’s brilliant but entirely mistaken deductions in his work on Der 
moderne Kapitalismus. 

The Alpine passes, however, did not serve direct trade between the 
countries at their base alone. English wool travelled that way to 
Lombard looms. And a large portion, perhaps the greatest at the time, 
from Italy sought the fairs of Champagne, until these were ruined by the 
new French fiscal policy. Trade then turned to other centres. It is 
important to note in this case, as in others, how companies of merchants 
first take the regulation of trade facilities in hand, even pay for the 
building or mending of roads in foreign lands, and make all necessary 
arrangements with the authorities of the countries and towns with which 
they do business. Only afterwards do their own governments step in, often 
for merely political reasons, and by no means always with beneficial effect. 
Their wars, on the other hand, supply impecunious knights and nobles 
with pretexts to waylay merchants, even neutrals, suspected of carrying 
contraband of war. An elector palatine and a margrave of Baden thus 
once acted on a proclamation of Henry VII of England to arrest certain 
Milanese merchants, long after the proclamation had ceased to be in 
force. 

It need hardly be said that in a book of this calibre a full account is 
given of the wares carried across the Alps. A short but particularly 
interesting chapter is devoted to the origin of posts. Among the most 
welcome features of the book are two excellent maps, and the documents 
published in the second volume, although forming only a limited selection, 
are yet of considerable value, apart from their having served as a basis for 
much of the narrative. Take it all in all, Schulte’s History of Medieval 
Trade stands out as one of the most important additions to historical 
literature of late years. F. KEuTGEN. 


The Chronicle of Morea. Td Xpovxdv rod Mopéws. Edited in Two 
Parallel Texts by Jonn Scumitt, Ph.D. (London: Methuen. 1904.) 


Now that medieval Greek history is at last beginning to receive, at the 
hands of scholars, the attention which it deserves, a new edition of 
the Chronicle of Morea is very acceptable. Those who have hitherto 
desired to study the chronicle have had to use the three editions published 
by Buchon in 1825, 1840, and 1845, which have neither the accuracy 
nor the thoroughness of the present work. Dr. Schmitt, who has 
spent many years over the task, has printed side by side the Copenhagen 
and the better of the two Paris manuscripts from among the eight copies 
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(five in Greek, one in French, one in Italian, and one in Aragonese) 
which are still extant of the chronicle, the original of which has un- 
fortunately been lost. The advantage of Dr. Schmitt’s method is that 
thus alone can a complete account be presented to the reader, as one of 
these two manuscripts supplements the other: that of Paris was 
written, he thinks, by a Greek, who omitted such passages as would 
offend the Greeks, while that of Copenhagen represents the feelings of 
the conquering race. It is curious, however, that (pp. 206, 207) the Greco- 
phile uses the French word pzacrdpdos, and the Francophile the Greek 
vobos. The drawback of the present edition is that it is almost wholly 
confined to the literary, or rather linguistic, aspect of the chronicle, and 
does not deal, except incidentally, with the numerous historical questions 
arising out of it. Dr. Schmitt’s main object has been to elucidate 
the Greek language by means of ‘the chief literary monument of the 
Frankish period.’ At the same time historical students may be grateful 
to him for providing them with a better text than they have had before. 

On the vexed question of the authorship of the original chronicle the 
editor differs from Paparregépoulos, who thought that he must have 
been a Gasmule. On the contrary, he regards him as having probably 
been a Frenchman, and as certainly a strong catholic. His interest in, 
and knowledge of, legal and feudal matters seem to point to the fact that 
he was a. notary, who knew much of law but little of war, which he 
always dismisses cursorily. With regard to the other difficult problem— 
whether the Greek version or the French Livre de la Conqueste, which 
was discovered by Buchon, was the original—Dr. Schmitt differs from 
both Buchon and Hopf, and thinks that the Livre de la Conqueste can- 
not be the original. His view is that the chronicle, in its original form, 
was composed about the year 1800, while the French version goes down 
to 1304, and even mentions, in a chronological table annexed to it, events 
as late as 1833. On the still more vexed question of the origin of the 
name Morea he expresses no personal opinion, but merely refers to other 
writers. With regard to the style of the chronicle, he considers it a 
very prosaic piece of work; yet Paparregdépoulos, a Greek and a good 
stylist, thought that here and there the chronicle displayed the freshness 
of classical Greek. Prosaic or not, it may have inspired, so the editor 
thinks, no less a poet than Goethe in the second part of Faust. Accord- 
ing to this theory the person of Faust was borrowed from the chivalrous 
William II Villehardouin, and the castle where he dwells is none other 
than the historic Mistra, still the most splendid monument of medievai 
Greece. Anyhow a living Greek dramatist, Bernarddkes, has drawn 
from the chronicle his drama Mupia Aogararpi). 

In one brief section of his introduction alone does the editor deal with 
the historical value of the chronicle. Undoubtedly the researches of Hopf, 
which ought to be put into readable form instead of remaining buried in 
the cemetery of Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopddie, and the Istoria del 
Regno di Romania, by Marino Sanudo, have shaken the authority of the 
chronicler here and there. Professor Limpros of Athens has lately, we 
understand, discovered fresh manuscript evidence for the Frankish period 
in Greece, which, when published, may also throw new light on that 
complicated subject. But the chronicle is still, and will always be, a 
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necessary source for a history of feudal Greece, no less than a striking 
example of that gradual process which has produced the modern Greek 
language. It is a remarkable fact that any one who knows modern 
Greek can read without difficulty the Chronicle of Morea, while no 
modern Frenchman can read, without special study, the French romances 
of the same period. Moreover the artificial style of historians, like 
Chalkokondyles and Phrantzés, who wrote a century and a half after this 
anonymous chronicler, has much less resemblance to the popular idiom 
of to-day than his ‘political’ verse. A Cypriote scholar, M. Zachariddes, 
has kindly pointed out to me one linguistic fact which has escaped the 
notice of the editor—namely, the great number of words and formations 
used in the chronicle which are still found in Cyprus and nowhere else. 
This may have an important bearing on the question of its authorship. 
No attempt has been made by the editor to provide historical notes 
to the chronicle ; but he has drawn up a careful index of notable Greek 
words, an index of persons, and another of geographical names, as well 
as a very sketchy map of Greece, showing the chief feudal places. Having 
visited most of the Frankish castles in Greece, I think it unfortunate 
that the editor, whose personal knowledge of Greece seems to be confined 
to Corfi, should have taken his accounts of them at second hand and 
mostly from old authorities. Thus Chloumoiitsi is still a splendid old 
castle, and the derivation of the English title of ‘duke of Clarence’ 
from the port of Glaréntsa, near it, was exploded long ago by Colonel 
Leake. W. MILLER. 


Studies in Dante. Third Series. Miscellaneous Essays. By Epwarp 
Moorz, D.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1903.) 


A review of the third series of Dr. Moore’s Studies in Dante need 
hardly repeat what has been said of the former volumes; the same 
qualities are found here, with new matter, all of it valuable, both for the 
interpretation of Dante and for the history of medieval studies and ways 
of thinking. The essays on the Astronomy (pp. 1-108) and the Geography 
of Dante (pp. 109-48) not only help the reader through some of the most 
troublesome passages in the text, but also serve as a convenient, full, and 
lucid exposition of a large part of popular science in the middle ages, 
useful to historical students in many other directions besides its immediate 
scope. The paper on the assumed date of the Divina Commedia (pp. 144- 
77) has perhaps a more limited interest, but it touches incidentally on 
many remarkable things, perhaps a little too much on the vanities of 
commentators. The fourth article, on ‘Symbolism and Prophecy in Purg. 
XXvViii.—xxxiii.’ (pp. 178-283), has three subdivisions—‘ The Apocalyptic 
Vision,’ ‘ The Reproaches of Beatrice,’ ‘ The DXV Prophecy.’ The allegory 
at the end of the Purgatorio is one of the most difficult things of the 
Divine Comedy. It was elaborately treated by the late Professor Earle 
in his introduction to the second part of Dr. Shadwell’s translation, and 
the present study is intended partly to controvert the views of a writer 
whose admirable gifts are warmly recognised ‘by Dr. Moore, while his 
conclusions are shown to be disputable. In this case, as in the essay on 
Beatrice in the second series, Dr. Moore’s arguments and opinions will 
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probably be accepted in preference to the more fanciful theories of 
Professor Earle, whose work on Dante nevertheless will always retain 
the charm of his style and his free original ways of thinking, whatever 
may become of the propositions he sought to establish. 

With regard to the reproaches of Beatrice Dr. Moore gives an ex- 
planation that appears not only to interpret the passage fairly, but to 
judge rightly the place in Dante’s life of those lyrical poems—the Pietra 
canzoni—which it is so hard to reconcile with the idealism of Dante, 
whether in the Vita Nuova or the Commedia. Dr. Moore touches too 
seldom on the poetical value of Dante’s work. Here, although the con- 
text is biography and not literary criticism, the remarks on these poems 
serve to give them their right place—no dishonourable one—among this 
author’s writings. There is something very satisfactory in Dr. Moore’s 
treatment of this problem, where the difficulties are of another sort than 
those of astronomy or historical allegory, and infinitely more dangerous. 
That everything is made plain it might be too much to say. The variety 
of Dante’s moods is not to be expressed so simply. But Dr. Moore’s 
sentences ring true, and make it easier to understand and appreciate the 
differences of kind in Dante’s lyrical poetry. The interpretation of DXV 
is ingenious, and, like the rest of Dr. Moore’s studies, it provides by the 
way a number of memorable: things touching the poet and his history. 
The discussion of the epistle to Can Grande (pp. 284-369), corresponding 
in many respects to the essay on the Quaestio in the previous volume, is 
another paper in which the intellectual habits of Dante and his age are 
described in the process of working out a particular problem of authen- 
ticity. Dr. Moore defends the epistle as Dante’s own and not a forgery. 
In the course of his demonstration one is forced to admire his patience 
with certain critics who have not had patience enough to understand 
Dante. On both sides there is some want of proportion, but Dr. Moore’s 
excessive care is better than the other party’s brisk and self-satisfied 
evasion of the points to which Dr. Moore perseveringly compels them to 
return. Here again the essay is too much an exhibition of various gratui- 
tous errors of critics steadily refuted by Dr. Moore ; but there is something 
besides. The epistle to Can Grande comes out from the scrutiny an 
almost perfect example of Dante’s procedure as a critic of poetry. The 
poetry is his own, but that makes his exposition none the worse. Though 
the epistle has so many analogies with other things in Dante, especially 
with the Convivio, there is nothing quite of the same sort as a whole. It 
is one of his minor works in which he shows his conformity to many 
favourite intellectual fashions of the time; in which he begins for the 
Paradiso the same laborious formal process as he had used in comment- 
ing on his poems in the Vita Nuova. As the epistle has been very 
commonly accepted by scholars, its vindication has not the special interest 
attaching to the Quaestio. But its intrinsic value is far greater, and this 
fresh examination of it, apart from its success in controversy, brings out 
distinctly some of the most characteristic things in what may be called 
Dante’s prose mind. W. P. Ker. 
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Extracts from the Account Rolls of the Abbey of Durham. Edited by 
J. T. Fowter. D.C.L., for the Surtees Society. 3 vols. (Durham: 
Andrews. 1898-1901.) 


Canon Fowter has already edited a great number of manuscripts relating 
to the north of England for the Surtees and other societies, but this book 
is perhaps his most important contribution to history. The rolls, 
extracts from which are contained in these volumes, were originally ex- 
amined for the purpose of supplying explanatory notes to the new edition 
of the Rites of Durham, but the more carefully the rolls were examined 
the more important did their contents appear, so that finally it was found 
necessary to expand what had been intended to be notes upon a single 
volume into a separate publication in three volumes. Few of those who 
have the necessary time at their disposal possess sufficient knowledge, 
enthusiasm, and perseverance to go carefully through a great mass of rolls 
in much-contracted writing, and many of them in such a mutilated con- 
dition as to require the most tender handling, and thoroughly to weigh 
the value of each entry and to extract the important and valuable parts. 
We wish that the rolls could have been printed entire, but this would 
have involved an expense that no society could be expected to incur, and 
Dr. Fowler has performed the task of selection with the greatest skill and 
success. Whether in some places such entries as the following, Joh’s de 
Kendall bras po si bo dis bo né si, might not have been with advantage 
more fully expanded is a matter of opinion. Dr. Fowler has considered 
the matter and decided as he thought best. He is the best judge, and the 
few examples of full expansion which he gives will in most cases enable 
the student to make out the meaning for himself. 

The introduction printed at the end of the third volume contains the 
best description that has ever been written of the whole establishment of 
a great Benedictine monastery. Durham was one of the largest and richest 
of the religious houses in the country, and possessed a more complete staff 
and organisation than would be found in a smaller house, and it is 
unlikely that any office or department would be found in one of the latter 
that was not represented at Durham. The bishop took the place of 
abbat, but his position was merely titular, and the real head of the house 
was the prior, who was entitled to use the mitre and crosier and was the 
peer of mitred abbats of other houses; he ranked with the county 
magnates of the north, and in his mansion at Durham, now the Deanery, 
he kept a state little inferior to that of the lord bishop himself. Below 
the prior was the sub-prior, who was responsible for the supervision of 
the monastic household and performed the duties which belonged to the 
prior in most abbeys. As the sub-prior took the place of the lord 
prior in his absence, so the third prior acted for the sub-prior when 
necessary. The prior’s chaplain was also a most important person, 
regulating the prior’s household and having under him an army of officers 
and servants, from the chamberlain down to the errand-boys, much as in 
any other great establishment. The departments of the convent may be 
divided into three classes, each managed, under the prior, by its own 
officers. These classes were connected, first, with the conduct of divine 
service and the care of the fabric, the shrines, and the goods and 
ornaments of the church; secondly, with the monastic household 
VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXV. 
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as distinct from that of the prior; and thirdly with the abbey 
estates. The duties of the officers of these departments to some 
extent overlapped, the chief officers having to manage their own estates 
as well as to look after a department of the general convent business. 
Of the officials in the first class the sacristan was the most important ; 
his office, or checker (the word is still used in some parts of England 
to describe any rectangular inclosure), was in the angle between the north 
transept and the north aisle of the choir, with a private entrance into the 
church. His duties are defined in the Rites of Durham as 


to se that there should nothing be lackinge win y* churche as to provide bread 
and wyne for the church & to provide for wax and lyght in ‘wynter ice tO 
see all the glass wyndowes repayred & mendid and y* plumbers wourke of y* 
churche: w" mending of Bells & Belstrings and all other workes that was 
necessary to be occupied both w'in y*® church & w'"out y* church, and to se 
y® church to be clenly keapte . . . . also his office was to lock up euery day all 
the keyes of euery alter in y* church (euery alter havinge there seuerall aumbree 
and some two) and to lye theme furthe euery mornynge betwixt vij and viij of 
y* clocke vpon y® height of y* aumbrie (being of waynscott) wherin they weare 
lockte standing win y* north quer dour that euery mouncke myght taike ye 
key & appoynt what alter he was disposed to say mess at. 


The sacristan also managed the estate of Sacristanheugh. The great 
variety of the entries in the sacrist’s rolls makes them most interesting 
and valuable. Every sort of thing was supplied by him, from the altar 
bread and wine and wax down to poison for foxes, and several words 
occur the meaning of which even Dr. Fowler’s learning and industry 
have failed to discover. The duty of supplying wax alone for such a 
church as Durham must have been by no means a light one; at Salisbury 
in the fifteenth century the treasurer, whose duty it was to provide wax 
there, complained bitterly of the burden put upon him in this respect 
by the institution of eight new festivals, and the chapter thought his 
complaint so reasonable that they granted him relief. The bursar’s 
rolls are the longest and most numerous, as all the other officers made 
out their accounts to him. The roll for 1586-7 is printed at full 
length and fills more than forty pages. There are rolls of many other 
minor officers, and Dr. Fowler’s admirable introduction deals with them 
all, fully explaining the duties of each officer and calling attention to the 
principal and most interesting entries. 

To the third volume, besides a very full index and list of subjects, Dr. 
Fowler has added a glossary, which we think the most important part 
of the book; it is invaluable to all students of medieval writings, and 
is full of copious and learned explanations of obscure words, the 
meaning of which would be sought elsewhere in vain. We wish the 
author could see his way to issuing it as a separate publication. English 
words abound, and among them many that are not the ordinary ones 
found in literature, but the names of articles of domestic use and of the 
materials and tools of the workman and things of the like nature. 
Dr. Fowler has sent many hundred quotations to Dr. Murray for the New 
English Dictionary, and Dr. Murray, in some remarks printed at the end 
of the introduction, cordially acknowledges the immense value of these 
quotations in enlarging our knowledge of the English vocabulary of the 
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fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Dr. Fowler says that this 
work has cost much more labour in the preparation than any of those 
which he has edited hitherto, and we fully agree with him in considering 
that the labour has not been ill bestowed. A. R. MAupen. 






State Intervention in English Education: a Short History from the 
Earliest Times down to 1838. By J. E. G. pz Montmorency, B.A., 
LL.B. (Cambridge: University Press. 1902.) 


In the earlier part of the book Mr. de Montmorency has collected a good 
deal of interesting information, but he does not put together and use his 
information in a way which suggests real familiarity with the times or 
the subject of which he writes. He is constantly making highly precari- 
ous inferences from his facts. For instance, he quotes a constitution of 
Archbishop Islip in 1362 reciting that many parish churches were without 
priests, together with a statement that it was at about the same time that 
Latin began to be construed into English instead of French in the 
grammar schools, and then concludes that ‘the plague cleared the country 
of French priests and raised up the English tongue as a vehicle for literary 
expression.’ The conclusion might appear slightly rash if we knew 
nothing about the history of the period, but the notion of a hitherto undis- 
covered exodus of French priests in the middle of the fourteenth century 
is simply ridiculous to any one acquainted with the facts. The book is 
essentially a lawyer’s book, largely compiled (as such a book ought to be) 
from the rolls of parliament and the statutes at large, and yet the author’s 
unfamiliarity with medieval ideas prevents him from really apprecia- 
ting even the legal aspect of his subject. He gives a full and remark- 
ably interesting account of the unsuccessful action which the prior of 
‘ Lanton juxta Gloucester’ brought in 1410 against a schoolmaster for 
teaching without his license in the town of Gloucester, and then goes 
into a rhapsody about the educational freedom conceded by the common 
law. ‘The common law of England as declared by the crown in parlia- 
ment ’ (in another case) ‘ forbade none to learn, and the common law as 
declared by the representative of the crown on the judicial bench forbade 
none to teach.’ This is completely to misstate the matter. The rights of 
the ordinary were part of the common law; all that the court decided 
was that the matter belonged to the court Christian. It would be just 
as absurd to say that, because a parish priest could not, 1 presume, have 
brought an action against a layman for saying mass in his parish, the 
common law of England at that period conceded unlimited freedom of 
public worship. A still more ridiculous anachronism is the statement 
that ‘in 1410 there was probably as large a proportion of 
dissenters in England as there was in 1710, though dissent was not 
organised in the same way.’ If a tenth of the population were in some 
sense Lollards in 1410, they had certainly no idea whatever of ‘dissent,’ 
but went to mass like other people. If the Lollards of a later date might 
less anachronistically be described as ‘dissenters,’ they were certainly 
nowhere near a tenth of the population. When Mr. de Montmorency 
gets out of the middle ages, he becomes a far safer guide. His account 
of the legislative and other action in favour of. education in the 
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eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is a really valuable piece of 
work, and contains much that will probably be news to many who 
think themselves fairly acquainted with the subject. The clergy get 
their due as the great promoters of education in the country (a fact 
amply acknowledged by so impartial an observer as Brougham), and it is 
stated that we should have had a system of national education in 1807 
but for the action of the house of lords. H. RasHDALL. 


Landboc sive Registrum Monasterii Beatae Mariae Virginis et Sancti 
Cénhelmi de Winchelcumba. Edente Davip Royce, M.A. Vol. II. 
(Exeter: Pollard. 1903.) 


ELEVEN years ago we noticed the first volume of this important chartulary.' 
The devoted editor did not live to see the publication of the second, the 
text of which, however, he had revised before his death at a ripe old age 
in 1902. To Canon Bazeley we are indebted for a memorial preface and 
for the correction of the introduction, which is printed as it was left, though 
it was not finally completed. The introduction is mainly occupied with 
the lives of the abbats of Winchcombe and some miscellaneous notices. 
The chartulary here printed was begun by Abbat John Cheltenham on 
his appointment to the abbacy in 1423.?_ As its structure is not described 
in the introduction, it may be well to explain that the collection was 
made on an unusually regular plan. After the instruments connected 
with the election of Abbat Cheltenham the numeration of 536 articles 
begins, three others at the end being unnumbered. But the index 
prefixed only registers the first 515, so that the remaining contents which 
have no arrangement are probably later additions. The 515 numbered 
articles fall under fourteen heads, which may be tabulated as follows :— 
1. Papal documents (nos. 1-44). 
2, Royal documents (45-76), with an appendix (77-80). 
Charters arranged according to the properties concerned :— 
8. Sudeley—Cotes and Throp (81-105). 
4. Enstone, in Oxfordshire (106-168). 
5. Sherborne and Windrush (171-233). 
6. Sudeley—Toddington, Gretton, and Greet (234-243). 
7. Hailes (244-254). 
8. Cutsdean (255-263). 
9. Halling, Haselton, Yanworth, and Chedworth (264-841). 
10. Winchcpmbe (342-475). 
11. Rendcombe and Eycote (476-486). 
12. Lidstone, in Enstone (487-496). 
13, Leach and Twining (497-504). 
14, Alne, in Warwickshire (505-515). 


The first section is interrupted by nos. 2-4, royal documents; no. 5, a 
monition of the archdeacon of Gloucester, 1402, acting under a papal 
commission, in restraint of the ringing of the bells of Winchcombe parish 
church ; no. 7, a general pardon by Henry VI to the abbat and convent ; 
and no. 14, an immense record of an appeal to Rome, relating to the 


1 Ante, vol. viii. (1893), pp. 551-4. 
? The date, 1422, given on the title-page, on pp. xxix-xxxi, and on pp. 1-7, is ac- 
cording to the old style. 
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repair of the chancel windows in the parish church, extending over 
fourteen years, 1386-1400, and filling 81 pages. The appendix to the 
second section includes no. 77, a charter of William, earl of Gloucester, 
and nos. 78-80, three papal bulls apparently omitted by accident from the 
first section. The Enstone section includes but one anomalous document, 
no. 109, a plea de quo waranto touching the claim of the master of the 
Knights Templars to hold view of frankpledge in Temple Guiting; but 
between it and the next section are two acquittances (nos. 169, 170) for 
the knight service due from the abbat of Winchcombe. In the Sher- 
borne section we find, no. 218, a writ to the bailiff and officers of the 
hundred of Slaughter; and near the end of the Winchcombe section, 
after no. 473 but unnumbered, are nine pleas de quo waranto. These, 
we think, are the only exceptions to the homogeneity of the volume down 
to no. 515. 

The chartulary is not to be compared in general interest with the 
older Landboc printed in 1892. Too many of the documents are marred 
by the wearisome prolixity characteristic of the later middle ages. But 
it includes also a large number of pieces of earlier date. Many of these 
have already appeared in vol. i.; in such cases the editor gives simply a 
reference and collation. But the collation is not always accurate, and it 
is impossible to know from the published book how much, ¢.g., of the 
bull of Alexander III (i. 25-29) is textually recited in the confirma- 
tion of Alexander IV (ii. 93-95). A more serious blemish, from the 
point of view of those who wish to acquaint themselves with the contents of 
the chartulary rapidly, is the inexactness of the marginal notes, which often 
do not help the reader at all to get at the purport of the text and often 
contain obvious mistakes. Thus the mandate for the execution of a bull 
(nos. 5, 8, 12) is confounded with the bull itself (nos. 6,°9,18). On p. 46, 
in an appeal to Rome, Andrew Baret is not ‘ the proctor for the convent,’ 
but auditor of causes of the apostolic palace, to whom the hearing of the 
case was at first committed. On p. 214 ‘the pope’ should be the abbat 
of Bardney. Again, we read on p. 19, on 3 April 1391, Richard II issued 
@ writ to the treasurer and barons of the exchequer, commanding them 
to ascertain the amount of the rent due from the hundreds of Kiftsgate, 
Holeford, and Gretestan, with the fairs appertaining thereto. To this 
there is a marginal note: ‘ Search fruitless. Henry III had farmed them 
(1271) to the sheriff for 80 marks a year, above the ancient rent; which 
term ran on.’ But what Henry farmed was a great deal more than the 
rent of the hundreds in question; it was the rent of the shire and of 
Winchcombe market. It was, therefore, necessary, as the recital here 
states, to go further back than 1271 in order to ascertain the rents of the 
particular hundreds, and it was found (p. 20) that in 1259 these returns 
amounted to 85/1. 9s. 2d. (the figures give 35/. 8s. 6d., but probably 
xxxviiis. iid. in one of them is a slip for xxxviiis. xd.), or 311. 4s. 2d. net, 
and that the profits were usually farmed for 32/. It should seem from 
the two detached half-yearly accounts given in vol. i. pp. xxi, xxii, for 
1263-4 and 1265, in which latter year there was no fair, the fermor must 
have made a profit of some ten pounds. On p. 22 an inspeximus of 
Edward III is said to confirm grants of Henry III; but one of the grants 


’ The first document on p. 38; the numeral has fallen out in printing. 
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is of Henry II, as the witnesses show.‘ The curia at the foot of p. 183 
is not the hundred, but a manorial court. On p. 484 de Banco is explained 
as ‘ King’s Bench’ instead of ‘Common Pleas.’ On p. 213 the opening 
words of two bulls are given, but no reference is supplied in the margin 
to pp. 48, 45, where the documents occur. In the text itself, the insertion 
of volentes in the address of a letter (p. 212) not only makes no grammar 
but also goes against the customary form on such occasions, in which 
salutem is followed by a wish expressed in the infinitive, as here, et 
apostolicis efficaciter parere mandatis. Sometimes too proper names are 
unnecessarily emended. On p. 248 Adam de Winchecumbe is followed 
by Wenriz ? in brackets; but Adam of Winchcombe was:apparently his 
name, though he lived at Windrush (see, e.g., pp. 254, 273), and it seems 
likely that he bore the surname to distinguish him from Adam of Wind- 
rush, who appears not unfrequently in these Windrush charters. 
Considering the circumstances in which the book has been published, 
we are unwilling to refer to the numerous transcriber’s or printer’s errors 
which it contains. 

Some points of dating call for notice. As Urban V was not at Rome, 
or indeed in Italy, on 15 May 1366, the document on p. 83 must either 
belong to a later year, 1868, or, if the text is correct, be referred 
to Urban VI. The bulls on pp. 87, 89 assigned to Nicolas V, 1451, are 
really those of Nicolas IV,1291. The provision of Clement V (pp. 222 ff.) 
dated xviii. Kal. Julii, 1807, appears in the Calendar of Papal Registers, 
ii. 24, under v. Id. Iuwn. But this does not necessarily prove an error 
in the chartulary. A similar discrepancy is found on p. 120, where 
Edward III’s letters patent of 7 Oct. 1829 are dated from Worcester, 
instead of Dunstable, as in the official enrolment.6 On p. 219 the 
Datum Annunciac’ xx. die mensis Iunii should evidently be Auenion’, but 
this may be the fault of the manuscript. 

We have left ourselves space for no more than a few specimens of the 
matters of interest contained in the chartulary. The submission of the 
competitors for the crown of Scotland in 1291 was announced to 
Winchcombe and duly recorded (p. 183), as it was at other places. So 
was Henry III’s charter of the forest (p. 137), though it should have 
been verified in the Statutes of the Realm, i. 27, and not through an 
inspeximus of Edward I. There are some instances of suit at the 
hundred and county court being paid in lieu of a money rent (e.g. 
pp. 260, 261). A number of charters proceed from Robert, advocatus of 

’ Arras and lord of Termonde and Béthune, and his descendants, who held 
land in Gloucestershire (pp. 308-816, 338, 334); some of the witnesses 
are Flemings. There is a curious indenture between the monasteries of 
Winchcombe and Cirencester concerning the rights of the respective 
houses over criminals in Yanworth and Haselton, 1249 (pp. 380-882). A 
bull of Eugenius IV, 1442, abolishes a procession of the villagers of Cow 

* Eyton, Court of Henry II, p. 187, assigns it to c. December 1174, but notes a 
difficulty in the date of place. This appears in the patent roll of 1 Henry IV, from which 


he takes it as apud Clum’: in the Winchcombe book it is apud Clunum, which does 
not seem to help matters. 


5 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward III, 1327-1330, p. 450. 


° Eg. at Salisbury: see Report of the Hist.‘MSS.Comm., Various Collections, 
i, 379. 
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Honeyborne (Honeyborne Wynchcombensis) to Evesham Abbey on 
Whit Tuesday, which had led to disorder, but requires them still to 
pay their accustomed farthings (pp. 587-589). A good deal may be 
collected about the ancient extent of Wychwood Forest (in which we 
notice a perch of 20 feet, p. 28), and the abundant lists of field names 
are of great value for local topography. Rearnatp L. Poous. 


Roberti Gagwimi Epistole et Orationes. Texte publié par L. THuasne. 
2 vols. (Paris: Bouillon. 1904.) 


Tue works of Gaguin have met with much less attention than they 
deserve, owing in large measure to the rarity of the volumes in which 
they are to be found. In the seventeenth century a proposal was made 
to reprint them, at a time when some of his papers were still in existence ; 
but it was not carried out, and it has been reserved for M. Thuasne to 
give to the world the first modern edition of one of the leading scholars 
of the early French Renaissance. Born in 1488—a date which is here 
established for the first time—Gaguin made his way to Paris for study in 
1457. The business of his order—that for the redemption of prisoners— 
took him into many lands, notably on one occasion to Granada, and as 
his reputation grew he was employed on royal embassies to Germany, to 
Rome, and to England. With Fichet he took a prominent part in en- 
couraging the introduction of printing into Paris, for nearly thirty years 
he was general of his order, he was many times elected dean of the 
faculty of canon law in the university, and in his last decade he was 
the accepted head of the literary world of Paris. Besides the works here 
published, which include some French poems of great interest, he wrote 
a history of France in Latin, the first which is not a mere chronicle ; in 
which, besides essaying a comprehensive treatment of the earlier times, he 
narrates the affairs of his own day. From the accession of Louis XI 
onward, in spite of occasional inaccuracy, it becomes of considerable 
importance ; and M. Thuasne has done well to vindicate Gaguin’s merits 
as an historian and his value as an authority. His historical work was 
not confined to this; for besides editing Justin, Sallust, and Florus he 
translated Caesar and the third decade of Livy into French. 

Of the contents of M. Thuasne’s volumes the letters form the largest 
part. They were written between 1468 and 1499, and were twice printed 
in Gaguin’s lifetime. The first edition was carelessly executed, and 
M. Thuasne has therefore chosen to reprint the second, published a few 
months later, in November 1498. He has added a few gathered from 
other sources, but has not included, doubtless from considerations of 
space, the letters written to Gaguin; for even the prefaces of books 
dedicated to him, a good test of a man’s importance, would form a sub- 
stantial addition. The letters are arranged in order of time and are fully 
annotated, the biographical notes being a veritable mine of information, 
drawn largely from sources difficult of access. M. Thuasne has laid the 
foundations of this work in prolonged researches among the manuscripts 
and early printed books of the Paris libraries, the prefaces to the latter 
being a very fruitful source. The large number of incunabula quoted by 
M. Thuasne, which are not to be found in Proctor, suggests the desirability 
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of amplifying Hain by the addition of the names of the libraries pos- 
sessing individual volumes, and thus forming for the libraries of 
Europe a catalogue of early printed books, such as Mademoiselle Pellechet 
is preparing for France. On such a scale the work would need much 
organisation and the collaboration of many, but its completion would be 
of the highest value for the study of this period. 

As the result of this careful preparation the book contains a long 
series of notices of men of letters, whose names barely occur in the 
biographical dictionaries, such as the brothers Charles and John Fernand, 
Aegidius of Delft, Roger of Venray, Peter Succurribilis, Arnold Bosch, 
Nicholas Ori, and many others, whilst even the well-known names are 
enriched with new facts. Indeed, there is hardly a page in the book 
which does not contain much that is interesting and new. The bio- 
graphical sketch of Gaguin himself is a most valuable piece of work, full 
of fresh material, and it concludes with a just estimate of his character, 
as of one whose importance lay in his influence on his contemporaries 
rather than in the intrinsic worth of what he has left behind. The 
letters were written at an age when Latin had not yet been adapted to 
the necessities and the freedom of a later day, and in consequence are 
somewhat constrained and frigid; but this does not obscure the charm of 
character and the dignified modesty of the writer. They are full of 
interest, literary, historical, and personal, and the list of correspondents 
includes many names of importance. 

In a few points M. Thuasne may be criticised. The work would have 
been more straightforward if the prefaces and dated verses, and perhaps 
the orations also, had been introduced in their order among the letters, 
instead of being separated into an appendix; and the index might have 
been made more readily useful by distinguishing in another type the 
reference to the page where the principal notice occurs of each person of 
importance. In the question of the priority of Trechsel’s (24 June 1497) 
and Bocard’s edition (31 March 1497) of Gaguin’s History M. Thuasne 
agrees with Madden in placing Bocard’s first, but the arguments in 
favour of the opposite view, Clément’s, seem to me conclusive. Gaguin 
himself speaks of Trechsel’s as the second (Ep. 85, 19 Nov. 1497), and in 
the preface to the reader recognito iam opere he says that Trechsel 
secundae impressiont impensam sufficiet ; in Bocard’s edition this preface 
is reproduced identically, except that Bocard’s name is substituted for 
Trechsel’s and denuo for secundae. The text of the two editions is also 

‘identical; but the occasional contributions at the end of each volume 
further indicate the priority of Trechsel. Each contains some verses by 
J. Badius Ascensius, who was then working with Trechsel. M.Thuasne’s 
view that Gaguin, after arranging with Trechsel for a second edition 
(Ep. 78), grew impatient, and committed the work also to Bocard, in- 
volves the supposition that Badius’s verses, which are not in the first 
edition of 1495, were somehow procured by Bocard and published, 
despite the rivalry between the two printers which under the circum- 
stances may be presumed; it is more probable that Bocard, publishing 
after Badius, printed his verses. Again, Bocard’s edition contains a 
complimentary letter and verses by Cornelius Girard of Gouda, which 
Trechsel’s does not. M. Thuasne has discovered from a manuscript (ii. 24) 
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that Cornelius was in Paris between November 1497 and August 1498. 
The practice of the time makes it almost certain that Cornelius’s letter 
and verses were composed while the book was in the press and were 
added at the conclusion, since they are the last items before the colophon. 
I cannot find anything to support M. Thuasne’s view except in Ep. 79, 
dated 27 June, without year. There fhe History is said to have been 
printed a third time ; but there is no reason for dating the letter in 1497, 
and 1498 seems more probable, since if Gaguin had not yet received a 
copy of Trechsel’s edition on 11 Aug. 1497 (Ep. 80) he is hardly likely to 
have known on 27 June of the completion of the colophon three days before. 

M. Thuasne also follows Madden in taking the year date of Gaguin’s 
preface to the reader, 1 Feb. 1497 (Appendix xvi.), as a misprint for 
1496, although it occurs twice in Trechsel’s edition (on the last leaf as 
well as in the preface) and once in Bocard’s ; on the ground that the Gallic 
year uniformly began with Easter. This is surely a drastic method, to 
establish a rule by exterminating exceptions.' The same prepossession 
leads him to prefer 1498 as the date of William Herman’s Odarwm Sylva, 
published by Erasmus. Marchant’s two editions concur in giving 20 
Jan. 1497 in the colophon, and that this is to be read in the new style 
is shown by Erasmus’s prefatory letter, dated 7 Nov. 1496 (in Arabic 
figures) : and it may be noted that the other letter contained in the book, 
from Gaguin to Herman (Ep. 77), is also dated 16 Sept. (1496.) 

In the question of the quarrel between Balbus—whose birth is placed 
in Oct. 1454 through a complete misapprehension—and Faustus Andrelinus, 
in which Gaguin was appealed to by either side, M. Thuasne differs 
widely from my views expressed in these pages in July 1902, dating 
Balbus’s flight from Paris in 1490-1. A comparison of the headings of 
Faustus’s Amores, iv. 1, and Elegie, ii. 7, in the printed versions, with the 
headings to the same poems in a vellum manuscript presented to Louis XII 
(Bibl. Nat., Lat. 8134) shows clearly that the corvus over whom Faustus 
triumphed is Cornelius Vitellius, and not, as M. Thuasne proposes 
(i. 94 and 338), Balbus. The crucial point, Faustus’s visit to Toulouse, 
may perhaps be established from the records of that university; but, 
until it is, I incline to adhere to the dates at which I formerly arrived, 
and I should therefore date Ep. 55 as 25 April 1492, and Ep. 51 30 Jan. 
1493 or 1495. For Ep. 53 I should retain the date 16 Sept. 1494, 
which M. Thuasne discards as fictitious. One of his grounds for this 
decision is that the sameletter appears in a subsequent edition by the same 
publisher with the date 1496; but that this need not invalidate the first 
date is shown by the example of Erasmus’s Adagiorwm Chiliades and 
Annotationes in Novum Testamentum, the prefaces to which assumed 
new dates in later editions. In confirmation too of Faustus’s deferring 
the publication of his eclogue de fuga Balbi may be quoted his words 
from the preface to his Elegie, published 3 April 1494, buccolicwm 
carmen quottidiano prope convitio flagitatum emittam. Ep. 68 is dated 
by M. Thuasne 7 Oct. 1493, relying on Zeno’s determination that Her-, 
molaus Barbarus died in July of that year. This is, however, uncertain ; 
and Gaguin’s suggestion that John Fernand in expeditionem cum rege 


' It has been noticed that from 1470 the priors of the Sorbonne dated the year 
from Christmas or 1 Jan.:; see Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique, p. 114.—Ep. E.H.R. 
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Franco abierit might be taken to refer to the Italian expedition of 1494-5, 
in which case the letter would be dated 1494. 

In a work of such magnitude a certain amount of inaccuracy is 
inevitable. In spite of criticisms M. Thuasne’s work remains a monu- 
ment of industry; and it is not a mere amassing of material. He has 
himself been the first to use the stores he has gathered in his sketch of 
Gaguin’s life, and he is greatly to be congratulated on having rescued 
from obscurity a man whose importance to his own time can hardly be 
over-estimated and who has long needed his vates sacer. 

P. 8. ALLEN. 


« 


A Letter from Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Duke of Guise, January 1562. 
Reproduced in Facsimile from the Original, in the possession of the 
late John Scott, of Halkshill, Esq. Edited by Jounn Hunererrorp 
Potten, 8.J. (Edinburgh : Scottish History Society. 1904.) 


TxE Scottish History Society is to be congratulated on having found such 
a valuable auxiliary as Father Pollen. Three years ago, under its 
auspices, he published a volume, entitled Papal Negotiations with Queen 
Mary, which both from the importance of the documents it contained 
and the conscientious care of its editor must be reckoned among the 
most interesting and most noteworthy which the society has given to the 
world. And now Father Pollen contributes another volume to the society, 
such as his industry and opportunities enable him alone to produce. The 
present work is not comparable in importance to its predecessor; the 
documents at the editor’s disposal are not of great historical significance, 
but, such as they are, they receive their full value from the manner in 
which he has discharged his task. He has given a long and careful 
introduction, an appendix of illustrative materials, and accurate trans- 
lations of every document in the book. 

As the title of the volume indicates, its most important document is a 
long letter from Mary to her uncle, the duke of Guise, admirably 
reproduced in facsimile by Messrs. Constable. Written in Scotland 
in January 1562, it belongs to the period when Mary, then only about 
six months returned from France, was ardently seeking to establish an 
understanding with the queen of England. From the first, it may be 
said, the negotiations of the two queens were doomed to failure. It is 
true, as Father Pollen says, that the relations between them had not as 
‘ yet the bitterness which, as events gradually unfolded the opposition of 

their destinies, they were to assume in the last years of Mary. Yet 
already, at once from natural antipathy and from the sense of conflicting 
interests, they were divided by a gulf which no diplomacy could bridge. 
The curious dilemma was that, while Mary refused to recognise Elizabeth 
as the rightful queen of England, she wished Elizabeth to name her as 
her successor. Father Pollen thinks that Elizabeth was unreasonable in 
refusing to acknowledge ‘ her good sister’s rights, from the mistaken idea 
that thereby her own might possibly suffer’ (p. xvii). But did not the 
relation of the two parties and the character of a time when venturesome 
methods of removing princes were the common practice of every country, 
amply justify the fears of Elizabeth if she should give such an advantage 
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to one who in the eyes of Europe generally and of three-fourths of English 
and Scots alike was the legitimate sovereign of England? In a less 
adventurous age Queen Anne, in the last years of her reign, refused to 
allow her successor to settle in England, lest his presence should endanger 
her own security. It was surely no mere sally, but the expression of a 
well-grounded apprehension, when Elizabeth retorted to Lethington, urging 
the claims of his mistress, ‘ Princes cannot like their children. Think 
you that I love my own winding-sheet?’ Successive historians have 
interpreted the last clause to mean that Elizabeth dreaded assassination 
in the event of her recognising Mary as her successor, and it seems 
difficult to understand the words in any other sense. In Father Pollen’s 
opinion, however, they do not bear this construction, but the reason 
he adduces is somewhat irrelevant. Mary and Elizabeth, he says, were 
not now the bitter enemies they afterwards became (p. xvii). But the 
point is not what Mary herself would have done, but what her supporters 
might have ventured to do in the interests of one who in the eyes of most 
men was inhumanly debarred from her rights. The history of the 
sixteenth century justifies a probable conjecture as to what their action 
would have been. 

In addition to the light which the letter throws on Mary’s relations 
to England it throws light also on her relations to the Guises—relations 
all-important for her future government of Scotland. The policy of her 
mother, Mary of Lorraine, had been exclusively directed by that family, 
and with disastrous results to French ascendency. Would her daughter, 
if events made it possible, be equally disposed to accept their dictation ? 
Mary’s letter clearly proves her conviction that the Guises were the only 
real friends she possessed, and that their interests were inseparably 
bound up with her own. At this period, however, the Guises were no 
longer in the commanding position they had held during the reigns 
of Henry II and Francis II. On the death of the latter Catherine 
de’ Medici had ousted them from the national councils, and they 
were now engaged in a desperate effort to recover their ascendency. 
Catherine, though never friendly to. Mary, was quite aware of her 
importance as a political factor, and that she must always be a for- 
midable source of strength to the Guises. To detach Mary from their 
interest, therefore, would be a stroke of policy which would materially 
strengthen her in her contest with the ambitious family; and it was 
with this object among others that Catherine despatched the Sieur Paul 
de Foix to Mary with a communication expressly designed to dissociate 
her from the policy of her uncles. They had engaged in a plot, she was 
to be told, which, as herself a legitimate sovereign, she must regard with 
natural indignation. In their desperate endeavour to recover their lost 
position her uncles had conspired to murder the king of Navarre and to 
abduct the duke of Orleans, the heir to the throne, and only a timely 
discovery had prevented the execution of their purpose. Mary listened 
with an incredulous smile to the wild story, and in her letter to the duke 
of Guise pleasantly exposed Catherine’s tactics. The main historical 
importance of the letter is, in fact,,its conclusive evidence of Mary’s 
continued attachment to the family of her mother, and of her desire for 
their co-operation in whatever policy she might for the time see fit to 
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adopt. And it was, in truth, from the conviction that she was a Guise at 
heart that for very different reasons both Elizabeth and John Knox never 
ceased to regard her with suspicion and apprehension. In this letter we 
have the full justification of Knox’s unswerving opposition to the policy 
of Lethington and the lord James Stewart, whose dream it was to gain 
Mary to protestantism by the prospect of the English crown. By the 
ties of natural affection, by all her instincts in religion and politics, 
and by the essential circumstances of her position, Mary was bound to 
the Guisian interest; and the uprising against her mother had shown 
that for Scotsmen of all parties that interest was aN be with the 
national tradition and the national ideals. 

If in the interpretation of his documents Father Pollen does not 
completely efface himself, he is so sparing and moderate in the expression 
of his own opinions that his readers have little ground to quarrel with 
him. Occasional sentences there are, indeed, which may seem out of 
place in an editorial introduction. ‘Scotland was then’ (at the date of 
Mary’s letter) ‘in a paroxysm of intolerance’ (p. xlv). This is Father 
Pollen’s way of saying that at this period Scotland saw fit to change its 
national religion. ‘The catholics,’ he says in another place, ‘ dreaded her 
conforming to Anglicanism ; the protestant zealots feared that they might 
intervene between them and their English protectors’ (p. xlix). But if 
‘zealot’ be a term of opprobrium, why not Roman catholic as well as 
protestant zealots? Again, speaking of the cardinal of Lorraine, Father 
Pollen says that he ‘had certainly a very great reputation, both as a 
diplomatist, an orator, and a financier, and from this time also as a 
church reformer’ (p. xx). But the cardinal had a reputation for less 
laudable qualities, of which historical justice must likewise take account. 
For French protestants he was le tigre de France, and for the natural 
man, as incarnated in Brantéme, he was an ecclesiastic with l’dme fort 
barbouillée, while the latest French historian of the period, M. Lemonnier, 
who holds the balance between the two religions with singular impar- 
tiality, describes him as brillant, fertile en ressources, ingénieux, autant 
que cauteleux et sans scrupule .. . fanatique par profession, incroyant 
au fond. But these are venial offences, if offences they are, on the part 
of Father Pollen, and may perhaps be more justly attributed to human 
than individual frailty. P. Hume Brown. 


England in the Mediterranean: a Study of the Rise and Influence of 
British Power within the Straits, 1608-1718. By Juuian 8. CorBerr. 
2vols. (London: Longmans. 1904.) 


Turs is a brilliant and original book, based on wide researches, but most 
valuable not so much on account of the new facts it contains, although 
there are many, as on account of its explanation of well-known ones. 
Mr. Corbett undertakes to be an interpreter even more than a narrator of 
events. While he chronicles step by step the growth of English power 
in the Mediterranean, his chief aim is to show the relation of one step to 
another, to elucidate the cause which from time to time led to the 
despatch of an English fleet to the Mediterranean, and to trace the series 
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of experiments by which a strategic tradition and a national policy were 
gradually evolved. 

Mr. Corbett begins by a sketch of the state of the Mediterranean at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. The discovery that the galley 
could not hold its own against the galleon as a fighting machine opened 
the Mediterranean to the fleets of the maritime powers of northern 
Europe, and laid bare to their attack the coasts of France, Spain, and 
Italy, which had hitherto been secure. The pirates of Algiers, Tunis, 
and Sallee, instructed by English and Dutch renegades in the art of sail- 
ing war ships, became so powerful and so dangerous as to make the 
Spanish end of the Mediterranean almost impassable for trading ships. 
The northern states were forced to send squadrons through the Straits, and 
once there the squadrons could be utilised to carry out political schemes. 
The history of Sir Robert Mansell’s expedition to Algiers in 1620, ‘ the 
first attempt of a British government to influence the European situation 
by the presence of a royal fleet in the Mediterranean,’ shows this, and its 
significance is admirably brought out by Mr. Corbett. He points out 
that neither James nor Charles understood the influence which they 
might have exerted by the employment of the navy in the Baltic or the 
Mediterranean during the Thirty Years’ War. ‘The definite adoption by 
England of a policy of activity in the Mediterranean’ dates from the 
period of the Commonwealth and is associated with the names of Blake 
and Penn. The importance of Blake’s cruisein the Mediterranean in 1654 
is well explained by Mr. Corbett: he points out that its great effect 
on the relations of England and France is generally overshadowed by 
Blake’s exploit at Tunis. Incidentally he rehabilitates two traditional 
stories about Blake which modern criticism had discredited (i. 217, 314). 

The turning-point in the history of English power in the 
Mediterranean is the acquisition of Tangier. While Captain Mahan 
condemns the sale of Dunkirk as ‘ inexcusable from the maritime point 
of view’! Mr. Corbett warmly defends it both upon strategic and 
political grounds. ‘There was,’ says he, ‘everything to gain and 
very little to lose by giving up Dunkirk to France. It was getting 
rid of an incumbrance which has no place in the world-wide schemes 
of empire, and acquiring something that for the time at least was 
an essential part of it. . .. Monk’s level head forced the surrender 
of Dunkirk for Tangier, and swung the country definitely into the 
course that was to lead it to empire’ (ii. 18, 15). There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Corbett is right in so closely connecting the two events. 
It was absolutely impossible for financial reasons to maintain garrisons 
both at Dunkirk and Tangier, and the latter was the more valuable 
possession of the two. But it seems improbable that Monk looked so far 
ahead as Mr. Corbett suggests, and there is no ground for the theory 
that the proposal of the Portuguese ambassador for the marriage of the 
infanta to Charles II with Tangier and Bombay as her dowry influenced 
Monk in his overtures to the exiled king (ii. 6). The evacuation of 
Tangier in 1684 was the result of the breach between Charles II and his 
subjects, marked the culmination of French influence in Europe, and 
seemed definitely to arrest the development of British naval power. The 
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history of our naval policy during the war of the Grand Alliance is 
one of the most novel parts of his book; compare, for instance, the few 
lines devoted by Macaulay to the operations of Russell in the Mediterra- 
nean in 1694-5, or even the recent treatment of the subject by Markham 
and Clowes,? with Mr. Corbett’s demonstration of the important results 
achieved by the pressure which Russell’s fleet brought to bear upon 
France and Italy and upon the French forces in Spain. The proof that 
this was due to the insight and decision of King William himself is con- 
clusive, and would have delighted Macaulay. 

The final establishment of English power in the Mediterranean dates 
from the acquisition of Gibraltar in 1704 and Minorca in 1708. Mr. 
Corbett shows that the conquest of Gibraltar had been first proposed by 
Sir Henry Bruce in 1625 and seriously designed by Cromwell in 1656, and 
that William III was seriously bent upon acquiring either it or Minorca. 
He minimises accordingly the credit due to Rooke for the capture of 
Gibraltar, proving that since the death of William III ‘ every admiral that 
sailed for the Straits had been instructed to capture it if he could,’ and that 
‘ by this time the idea had become a commonplace both in the cabinet and 
the service.’ He was not incurring any great responsibility for attacking 
it, for he knew ‘ how long Gibraltar had been the secret and the open aim 
of successive English governments,’ and ‘ by the queen’s instructions he 
had full authority to undertake the operation’ on certain conditions. 
Therefore, though ‘it is the custom of historians to credit England’s 
possession of the gate of the Mediterranean to Rooke’s fearlessness of 
responsibility,’ he was certain of the approval of his superiors and had only 
to overcome the reluctance of his subordinates (ii. 255). Leake’s resolution 
to attack Minorca deserved far more praise, being indeed ‘a lasting example 
of sagacious naval judgment for all time’ (ii. 306). Whatever their merits 
these admirals were but instruments, and, according to Mr. Corbett, the brain 
which inspired English naval policy was that of Marlborough, ‘ who 
alone of Englishmen appears to have grasped the true potentialities of 
the Mediterranean.’ Speaking of the instructions drawn up for Rooke 
in 1704, he declares that never perhaps before ‘ was the higher strategy 
of the Mediterranean more luminously formulated,’ and that they reveal 
‘the hand not only of the great general, but of the great war minister, 
who sees in their true proportions the scope and end of naval action’ 
(ii. 204, 217, 229, 242,247). Though Marlborough’s great design against 
Toulon failed, he gained in the effort to accomplish it ‘all that was 
possible, all at least that could be permanent’ (ii. 814). 

The appendix, with its discussion of the development of English naval 
tactics, deserves special attention. Mr. Corbett there comes to the 
conclusion that ‘ though the line was conceived as a tactical system in 
the first Dutch war its advocates were not able to enforce it till practice 
and experience, about the end of the second war, had produced minds 
that believed in it and the skill to use it.’ He argues that ‘the new 
battle formation arose out of the “ Fighting Instructions ” of 1653,’ drawn 
up by Blake and Monk. In another place he speaks of the soldier- 
admirals as ‘ lifting naval warfare to a science.’ 

There are a number of minor points which may be noticed. Would 
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it not have been well to mention William Rainborow’s expedition against 
the pirates of Sallee in 1636? There is a good account of it by Dunton 
in the Collection of Voyages and Travels from the Library of the Earl 
of Oxford, published in 1745 (ii. 492). It would be interesting to have 
the views of Mr. Corbett as to the identity of ‘Mr. Robert Blake, a 
merchant,’ who acted as interpreter for the king of Morocco’s ambassador 
to Rainborow (id. ii. 497). In Mr. Corbett’s account of Rupert’s doings 
at Lisbon he might with advantage have mentioned the papers on 
the subject which Mr. Gardiner contributed to vol. ix. of the Camden 
Miscellany, and referred to the map of the entrance to the Tagus 
given in his history. Similarly in his account of the naval operations 
in the Mediterranean in the time of Queen Anne he might have mentioned 
the printed Correspondence of Richard Hill, edited by W. Blackley in 
1845, as well as the manuscript correspondence in the British Museum. 
The two volumes contain a good deal of information on naval affairs, and 
something may also be gleaned from Christian Cole’s Memoirs of 
Affairs of State, 1788, as to the designs against Toulon and Naples in 
1708. Mr. Corbett laments that no list of the fleet sent out under Blake 
and Montague in 1656 now exists. Fortunately there is one amongst 
Thurloe’s unpublished papers,’ and the total very closely agrees with that 
given in Mr. Corbett’s note (i. 8322). There is a paper about Duteil and 
his galleys in the same collection.‘ Martin Beckman, the engineer, who 
is several times mentioned in the book, was certainly a Swedish subject. 
There is a letter from the king of Sweden to Charles II in March 166}, 
interceding for Captain Martin Beckman, who is a prisoner for a false 
information against him. Beckman, who was knighted on 20 March 
1685, died ‘engineer-general of England’ in June 1702. He or his 
father had served in the royalist army during the Civil War. 

Mr. Corbett has a bad habit of quoting large extracts from letters or 
documents without always stating where the documents are to be found, 
as, for instance, in the case of the two letters quoted on pp. 221, 223 of his 
first volume. C. H. Fiera. 


Die Politik der Niederlinder wiihrend des Kalmarkriegs (1611-1618) wnd 
ihr Biindnis mit Schweden (1614) wnd den Hansestédten (1616). 
Von Ernst Wiese. (Heidelberg: Winter. 1903.) 


Tuts is a painstaking study, based chiefly on the Hague archives, but also 
on much recent Hanseatic and Scandinavian research, of a little-known 
section of that complicated chapter of European politics which precedes 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. After the conclusion of their 
twelve years’ truce with Spain the United Provinces were, owing to 
their wealth, their courage, and their circumspection, already in a position 
approaching to that of a great European power ; and for the Baltic states 
their alliance was necessarily an interest of the highest significance. 
Denmark, whose persistent claim to the dominiwm maris Baltici was least 
likely to be abated under the ambitious rule of Christian IV, Sweden, 
whose king, Charles IX, depended for the security of his throne upon a 
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solid counterbalance against catholic sympathy with Poland, and the 
Hanse Towns, unable to hold their own either in their former sphere of 
influence or even within the empire, were alike desirous of Dutch coun- 
tenance. On the other hand the United Provinces, and Holland of 
course in particular, had to safeguard their Baltic trade, though the 
numerical proportions in the seventeenth century of their ships in these 
waters seem to have been much exaggerated both by contemporaries and 
by modern historians. They could not prevent the closing against 
them of hostile ports by belligerents ; they could not even retaliate upon 
Swedish seizures of their ships; while Denmark had in her hands a 
weapon of unique effectiveness in the control of the Sound and the deter- 
mination of the Sound dues. As for the Hanse Towns, they were 
hampered by a particular conflict between one of their number (Bruns- 
wick) and its territorial prince, who had in his favour the goodwill both of 
the Danish king and of the emperor. 

During the Suedo-Danish war the states-general contrived to evade a 
participation in the conflict, but they promoted the English mediation for 
peace, and otherwise facilitated the young king Gustavus Adolphus’s 
endeavours in the same direction. After this, however, there followed the 
conclusion of an alliance with Sweden, and of another with the Hansa. 
Before the latter was settled Dutch armed intervention had actually put 
an end to the siege of Brunswick. But while the Swedish and Hanseatic 
alliances counterbalanced the preponderance of the Danish power in the 
Baltic (it is not quite clear what was the connexion between these trans- 
actions, or the apprehension of them, and the lowering of the Sound 
dues), and filled Christian IV with indignation against the ‘ hucksterers’ 
who had dared to conclude them, the Hanse towns gained little or nothing 
from their league with their ancient rivals. What perhaps they could 
least of all have foreseen was the interpretation to be placed by the 
successor of Matthias upon that emperor’s claim, urged on Liibeck’s behalf 
against Christian IV, that the indubitable lord of this the Holy Roman 
Empire’s Baltic Sea was the head of that empire himself. 

A. W. Warp. 


The Reign of Queen Anne. By Justin McCartuy. 2 vols. 
(London: Chatto & Windus. 1902.) 


THE two volumes of moderate bulk in which Mr. McCarthy presents us 
with a view of twelve of the busiest years recorded in English history 
will not appeal to the laborious student of detail. The author has 
sketched a series of pictures of which some leading statesman or general 
is the central figure. He has nothing to tell us of any revision of judg- 
ments by the light of modern research, or of economic conditions un- 
associated with personalities which affected the current of history. On 
the literary side of national life his culture enables him to introduce the 
reader to a bowing acquaintance with the philosophers, poets, essayists, 
and pamphleteers who adorned the age. The great war of the reign is 
pictured as arising solely from a clash of eminent personalities inspired 
with a vague political doctrine as to the balance of power. 

The time may possibly come when readers of history will find it as hard to 
understand what business England had in promoting and taking part in the 
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Crimean war as matter-of-fact readers find it now to understand what business 
England had, during the early years of Queen Anne’s reign, to trouble itself 
about the attitude of France with regard to the vacancy in the succession to 
the crown of Spain (i. 43). 


The matter-of-fact reader would understand fast enough if Mr. McCarthy 
had explained to him the vital importance to the commercial classes of 
England and Holland that Spain should not become a dependency of 
France. The naval predominance that would have followed and the 
effective surveillance maintained by France over commercial affairs 
would have closed to the two maritime powers the Spanish ports and 
those of the Levant, would have extinguished the surreptitious but 
profitable trade with the Spanish colonies, would have shut the Spanish 
Netherlands against English goods, and would, in a word, have established 
a continental blockade against this country, which would have had more 
preponderant power at its back than ever Napoleon I wielded. 

A similar tendency to lose sight of the operation of one class of causes 
is to be seen in Mr. McCarthy’s observations upon the English policy in 
Ireland. No Englishman nowadays justifies much of the repressive 
legislation directed against the Roman catholics; but, as it is admitted 
to be bad, it is not necessary to make it worse by representing it asa 
purely religious persecution. The people of this country had learnt from 
experience that the Roman catholics of Ireland were the force on which 
the Stewarts relied to trample down their liberties. This and not mere 
religious animus was the reason for laws to prevent the aggregation of 
great estates with their appurtenant hordes of retainers or the possession 
of horses likely to be useful for cavalry. And while Mr. McCarthy speaks 
of measures like these as persistent persecution he dismisses the 
persecution of the protestants in Hungary, which was severe enough to 
provoke a rebellion, as ‘certain disqualifications imposed on the 
Hungarians.’ 

Of all the persons who distinguished the reign Harley presents a 

«character most exposed to the conflict of opinion. Mr. McCarthy does 
not seem to have made up his mind as to Harley’s relations with the 
Pretender. He tells us (ii. 257) that ‘the two leading advisers of the 
queen, Oxford and Bolingbroke, were secretly laying plans to facilitate the 
restoration of ‘‘the king over the water.”’ With this the statement (ii. 267) 
that ‘ there is not the slightest reason to believe that he (Harley) would 
have voluntarily risked any interest of his own with the hope of forwarding 
the interests of the Stuarts’ scarcely harmonises. But it is truer to fact 
than the first view. The belief that Harley committed himself during 
Anne’s life, even indirectly, to the interest of the Pretender rests upon 
a passage in the Berwick Memoirs which the confusion of dates deprives 
of value. That the impeachment of Harley broke down is as strong as 
negative evidence can be that the ‘ plans’ which Mr. McCarthy describes 
as in process of being laid by him were unaccompanied by evidence of 
document or of act. 

The rapidity of the author’s touch sometimes involves an undesirable 
looseness of statement. The reader is introduced to the electress Sophia 
as having ‘on her mother’s side some family connexion with Charles I’ 
(i. 10). As the fate of England turned upon her pedigree, it would have 
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been worth while to give it with precision. ‘ Sweden,’ we are told, ‘ had 
lately begun to distinguish itself in war’ (i. 41), as though ‘ the Lion of 
the North,’ to whose organisation Charles XII owed his successes, had 
never existed. ‘ The coronation oath ’ is represented as having been intro- 
duced with Anne’s accession (i. 74). The electress Sophia, we are told, was 
fluent in a number of languages, from which German is strangely omitted 
(i. 220), just as St. Paul’s, the school of Marlborough, is not in the list 
given of the public schools of London (i. 220). On the other hand there 
are not a few repetitions which a leisurely revision would have excised. 
For example, in summing up the Aylesbury election case, to which Mr. 
McCarthy’s practised pen gives vitality, we are told that the queen ‘ availed 
herself of the supposed necessity for bringing the session to a close in 
order to get rid of the immediate dispute and leave it to settle itself by 
the course of events’ (i. 100). Two pages later we have a repetition of 
this, with but a slight change of words. A very interesting chapter on 
Wales is summed up in the words that ‘the Wales we now know de- 
veloped itself without much outside help throughout’ the reign (ii. 326) ; 
again two pages later this information recurs. But when all such flaws 
have been noted there yet remains for the general reader a work written 
in a picturesque style, accompanied by a sympathetic analysis of the 
characters of the leading personages in a great historical drama. 
I. 8. Leapam. 


The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford. Chronologi- 
cally arranged and edited, with Notes and Indices, by Mrs. Pacer 
ToynBeE. Vols. I-IV.: 1732-1760. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1903.) 


Tuts first instalment of the results of Mrs. Toynbee’s work assures us 
that she is doing it thoroughly and well. The preface tells us that her 
edition will contain 407 letters not included in Cunningham’s edition, of 
which 111 have not hitherto appeared in print. In these four volumes 
thirty-three letters are not given by Cunningham, and of these only six 
are new. Future volumes will, therefore, contain a far larger proportion 
of such letters, As Cunningham presents us with over 2,600 letters, a 
new edition must justify its appearance by the importance rather than 
the number of its additions. Mrs. Toynbee’s will doubtless do so amply 
in later volumes, and even in these does so in some degree. The first 
letter, gathered from Notes and Queries, has a personal interest as the 
earliest of Walpole’s letters at present known to be extant : it was written at 
the age of fifteen. The two letters from Rome to Thomas Ashton in 1740, 
taken from Tovey’s Gray and his F'riends, and one (no. 601) to the duke of 
Newcastle, from Lord Orford’s Works, are also valuable for other reasons. 
The six printed for the first time will not, I think, be held to be of much 
value except by those who set store on mere completeness. To them 
this edition will be disappointing ; for Lord Ilchester has not allowed the 
letters in his possession to be included in it, so that it cannot be called 
complete, and will, perhaps, some day be superseded. Careful collation 
has discovered some errors and omissions in Cunningham’s work. 
Here and there Mrs. Toynbee has felt it necessary to follow his example 
in omitting certain words and sentences as not to be printed without 
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offence. Omissions in a classic are always hateful. If they must be made 
it would be better to make them, as he does, without notice than in a 
way which excites the imagination or suggests the offensive words. The 
editor’s footnotes seem jejune after Cunningham’s copious and often 
helpful comments, but they are accurate and are sufficient for the 
purpose of identification. Space has evidently been a controlling con- 
dition in her work, yet it is occasionally wasted, for when Walpole writes 
verses of his own composing to more than one of his correspondents they 
are repeated in extenso. The volumes are light in the hand, and the type 
is easy to read. It is pleasant to be able to read the letters in an arm- 
chair without fatigue. Yet it must be confessed that they do not appear 
here in nearly so delightful a form as in Cunningham’s statelier edition. 
Each of the volumes contains four portraits, executed by photogravure, 
which, though good enough of their kind, are a poor substitute for 
Cunningham’s engravings. Three of them, two in these volumes, of 
Walpole have not appeared before. Witi1am Honrt. 






















The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, D.D., President of Yale College. 
Edited by F. B. Dexrer, M.A. 3 vols. (New York ; Scribners. 1901.) 


Mr. Casot Lopez in one of his essays speaks of Sewell as a New- 
England Pepys. There might perhaps be better ground for describing 
Ezra Stiles as a New-England Evelyn. There are in both the same 
restless curiosity, the same diversified interest alike in human life and 
in the phenomena of the external world. The scholarly repose of the 
Englishman, the vigorous partisanship of the New-Englander were fully 
as much the result of circumstance and training as of natural tempera- 
ment. Thus the interest of the book is in part historical and in part 
biographical, While free from any touch of marked or exaggerated 
egotism, Stiles has the self-revealing temper needed to make autobio- 
graphy effective and interesting. From an historical point of view the 
book has a twofold value. It forms an important part of the literature 
of the war, and that not merely as a record of events but as show- 
ing us the working of men’s minds during the struggle. It is hardly 
less valuable as showing how widely the New England of Otis and 
the Adamses differed from the New England of Bradstreet and Increase 
Mather. We see this in the width and diversity of Stiles’s intellectual 
interests, just as we see it in those of a greater New-Englander, 
Franklin. No subject of study comes amiss to Stiles, and he approaches 
each with a mental fearlessness and absence of prejudice wholly alien to 
an earlier generation of New-Englanders. He does not believe in 
alchemy, but he investigates its literature with keenness. Judaism 
specially interests him. He converses ‘much and freely’ with a learned 
Jew and asks his opinion of the Septuagint. Two days later Stiles 
attends the synagogue, and records somewhat minutely the details of 
the ceremonial and the vestments worn by the rabbi. Between the two 
entries are notes upon the production of silk in Pennsylvania and on the 
population of France. Later on we find Stiles reading one day the life 
of Cagliostrc and on the next the so-called Blue Laws of Connecticut. 
The catholicity of his literary taste is further illustrated by his study of 
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Apuleius. He is actively interested in any new mechanical invention of 
which he may hear, and not less in economical statistics. At the age of 
fifty-seven we find him corresponding with learned men in Sweden. Age 
does not bring any distaste to change any more than it does with 
Franklin. When Yale College is partially secularised by the addition of 
a lay element to the governing body, he not merely accepts but even 
welcomes the change. His liberality of view in educational matters is 
shown by his treatment of the suggestion to substitute a translation of the 
Psalms in Greek, executed by a French protestant, Suranus, for the classics. 
‘ If” says Stiles, ‘a stranger was to Jearn English, he would not need an 
English book wrote by a German or Italian, but by a Pope or an Addison.’ 
‘So that I rather incline to the antients, banishing the unchaste tribe.’ 
It is a little painful to find Horace included in that condemnation, but 
puritanism was not to be exorcised bodily at a single effort. And no one 
can find fault with the choice of Homer, Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Tacitus, 
and Virgil, while the inclusion of Dionysius and Justin is an illustration 
of the unexpectedly wide range of Stiles’s own studies. 

The change of mental habits to which I have referred is strikingly 
illustrated by the subjects chosen for the approval and formal disputa- 
tions between the students at Yale. It is startling to find such matters 
as the lawfulness of polygamy, the descent of mankind from Adam, 
and the existence of eternal punishment treated as open questions. An 
earlier generation of New-Englanders would have been hardly less 
shocked by the discussion ‘ whether theatres ought to be encouraged’ 
and ‘whether deists and Roman catholics ought to be admitted to a 
share in government.’ We find the students also invited to discuss not 
merely those general questions which are the stock subjects of debate, 
such as the utility or otherwise of standing armies and the relative 
merits of monarchy and democracy, but also practical questions concern- 
ing politics and education. Ought the national securities to be redeemed 
at the nominal value? Ought the president to have independent 
military power? What was the best method of ratifying the new con- 
stitution 2 Ought medical and legal studies to be included in a college 
course ? Is literature too much cultivated in Connecticut? The last 
question seems not wholly inappropriate when we read the following 
entry :— 

I examined Miss Lucinda Foot, 12. et., daughter of the Rev. Mr. Foot 
of Cheshire. She had learned the four orations against Cataline (sic), the first 
four books of the Zineid, and St. John’s gospel in Greek. I examined her not only 
where she had learned, but indifferently elsewhere in Virgil, Tully, and the 
Greek Testament, and found her well fitted to be admitted into the freshman 
class. 


It is a little surprising to learn from a footnote that this portentous 
creature married seven years later and lived to be fifty-six. 

But the main value of the book lies in its contributions to our 
knowledge of the struggle between the colonies and the mother country. 
More than once Stiles has preserved important facts which have for the 
most part escaped the notice of historians. He records, for example, 
how in April 1771 a printed scheme found its way to New England, 
proposing that the Irish parliament should be dissolved and an imperial 
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parliament, as it would now be called, should be created, in which 
the American colonies should have fifty members. Two and a half years 
later Stiles tells us that he has seen the draft of an act for gradually extin- 
guishing the Roman catholic religion by the substitution as vacancies 
came of an Anglican clergy for the existing priesthood. The Canadians 
are to be reconciled to this by a reduction of tithe. We need not believe 
that either of these schemes ever came within the range of practical 
politics. But it is of no small interest to know that the possibility of 
such changes was before men’s minds. It is significant that almost from 
the outset of the struggle Stiles, sober and well-judging as he was by 
natural temper and training, was swept away in the current of vehe- 
ment and unreasoning partisanship. Whatever might be the real merits 
or demerits of British administration, it is clear that those who were 
responsible for it had utterly failed to win the goodwill and confidence 
of men not naturally inclined to be incendiaries and revolutionists. 
Every act of the British government or its American supporters is seen 
by the diarist through a distorting medium of partisanship, and condemned. 
When Lord Dartmouth, at once the most moderate and conciliatory and 
the most honest of politicians, makes proposals for accommodation, they are 
stigmatised as ‘insidious.’ Carleton’s wise generosity in releasing the 
prisoners taken in Canada is explained away on a series of more or less 
discreditable hypotheses. It may be to avoid giving up certain Indians 
who had been guilty of atrocities; or it might be to ‘ wipe off the 
disgrace with which their treatment of our prisoners has tarnished the 
glory of the British troops;’ or it was a design to obtain a complete 
surrender of prisoners on both sides, in which case the balance would 
have been in favour of the British; or, despairing of conquest, the 
British ‘ wish so to mix generosity with rigour that they may tempt and 
captivate America and so heal the breach.’ British statesmen might well 
despair in dealing with an enemy who could thus find equal matter for 
dissatisfaction in a policy of coercion and a policy of conciliation. 

Again, Stiles is indignant with the ministry for insisting that 
remonstrances and petitions must come not from congress, but from 
various provincial assemblies. The reason is not far to seek, nor was 
the claim an unreasonable one. The assemblies were, what congress was 
not, bodies whose composition and forms of procedure were definitely 
known to the ministry. The same temper shows itself in the uncompro- 
mising bitterness with which Stiles denounces any approach to loyalist 
feeling among his countrymen and in the credulity with which he 
accepts stories to the discredit of the British troops. It is made a matter 
of reproach to the baptists and quakers that they turned to the British 
government for relief and redress under the undoubted hardships which 
they had suffered from the presbyterians of Massachusetts. Without the 
faintest note of disapproval Stiles describes the proceedings at the funeral 
of a leading loyalist, Lieutenant-Governor Oliver. Boys cheered over 
the grave, an unpopular custom-house officer was publicly insulted, 
and one patriot publicly expressed the hope that within a fortnight the 
public might be attending Hutchinson’s funeral. ‘ Parricide’ is the term 
applied by Stiles to a New-York official and to an episcopalian clergy- 
man in the same colony who had in private letters expressed their 
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sympathy with the British government and approval of its policy. In 
the same spirit Styles quotes without any question a letter published 
in the Pennsylvanian gazette. The writer, who dates from Hartford, 
states that the British troops during their advance to Concord searched a 
house for Hancock and Adams, and failing to find them deliberately 
killed the woman of the house and her children. Stiles also publishes 
a letter purporting to have been written by a British soldier and inter- 
cepted, in which it is said that during the same advance a number of 
women and children were burnt in their beds. We may, I think, safely 
say that the silence of American writers on what must have been matter 
of notoriety is an ample refutation of these stories. 

Yet on three important points Stiles’s evidence disposes of the case 
set up by American partisans. He describes the colonial army at 
Roxbury in May 1775. There is ‘a general seriousness and sense of 
religion, and much singing of psalms and anthems through the army, 
especially morning and evening prayers.’ Also there are present ‘ fourty 
Stockbridge Indians.’ In the face of that, Chatham’s rhetoric about the 
tomahawk and scalping knife of the savage loses some of its force. 

Another incident may also be given in Stiles’s own words. 


Gov. Hutchinson, now in.England, has written a letter of 4 Nov. last to 
Rev. Dr. Pemberton of Boston. He says it was about being resolved by the 
king in council to moderate matters with the Americans by adopting a plan in 
which taxation and legislation should be left to the American assemblies, the 
parliament reserving a general power to regulate commerce. But upon 
receiving the news that the continental congress had adopted the resolves of 
the co. of Suffolk they had suspended any further consideration of matters. 


The Suffolk resolutions, it may be remembered, were drafted by that 
reckless firebrand Joseph Warren; they declared that ‘no obedience was 
due to the recent acts of parliament, the attempts of a wicked administra- 
tion to enslave America,’ and they declared that political arrests should be 
met by retaliation. 

Stiles also makes it clear that the dread of episcopacy being 
introduced into the colonies was a purely imaginary alarm. He 
relates a conversation in which Lord Hillsborough assured an English 
nonconformist, friendly to the colonies, that not only were ministers but 
also the English episcopate unfavourable to any such scheme. Stiles 
more than once notices the fact that whereas in the northern colonies 
the episcopalians were almost to a man loyalists there was not in the 
south any such connexion. The reason is not far to seek : from the very 
earliest days in New England episcopacy and dissent were sharply opposed 
forces, the one as naturally connected with the party of prerogative as 
the other with that of civil liberty. In the south episcopalianism was too 
dominant for its influence to be limited to a single party and too languid 
to assert itself as a principle of action. 

Throughout the war Stiles kept an observant eye on all military opera- 
tions, and in dealing with them he shows insight and prescience beyond 
what are ordinarily found in civilian critics. In many cases too he appends 
rough plans of the ground, which are not without value. After the war 
the interest of the diary of necessity falls off. It is noticeable that one of 
the principal contemporary incidents, Shay’s rebellion, is fully recorded, yet 
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Stiles makes no sort of comment, condemnatory or otherwise, on the con- 
duct of the actors. One cannot help suspecting that Stiles, like other 
New-Englanders, felt embarrassed by a certain incompatibility between 
the principles which they had been lately professing and the requirements 
of effective government. Stiles’s references to the formation and ratifi- 
cation of the new constitution are not without historical value. And to 
the last there is no abatement in the diarist’s keenness of observation, or 
in the diversity of his intellectual interests. It was in no spirit of self- 
deception that Stiles prefixed to one of the volumes of his diary the motto 
Typdokw 82 dei roAXNG SidacKdpevos. 
J. A. Dove. 


Nelson and the Neapolitan Jacobins. Documents relating to the Sup- 
pression of the Jacobin Revolution at Naples, June 1799. Edited 
by H.C. Gurrertpar. (London: Navy Records Society. 1903.) 


THERE are few incidents in English history that have caused such con- 
troversy as that dealt with in this volume. Its editor Mr. Gutteridge, 
Professor Laughton, Captain Mahan, Professor Hueffer, Baron Helfert, 
Professor Villari, Mr. Badham, and the Marchese Maresca are among 
those who, within the last few years, have added to our information or 
evolved new theories on the subject. Even now further light is needed, 
for several obscure points afford ample scope for future discussion ; yet 
the appearance of Mr. Gutteridge’s wellnigh complete collection of the 
documentary evidence may be said to mark the time when the broad 
outlines of the question may be fairly and conclusively established. 

On the facts it is far from remarkable that conflicting views and con- 
troversies should have arisen. Cardinal Ruffo, who was operating for 
Ferdinand against Naples by land, first received full powers (the alter ego) 
from the king, then had those powers somewhat ambiguously curtailed, so 
as to leave it doubtful whether he might or might not grant a capitula- 
tion to the republican rebels.? The letters he received from the king and 
Acton never specifically covered the case of a capitulation (that is, not 
until the business was over). But those of the queen, who in fact could 
give no orders—a very important point that Mr. Gutteridge fails to grasp 
—constantly urged him not to grant a capitulation to the rebels. In 
other words, Ruffo’s powers were not well defined and give great scope 
for argument. But further to complicate matters, Naples may be attacked 
by sea as well as by land; and Nelson’s powers might well be argued to 
have been superior, equal, or less than Ruffo's, while his instructions 
were as ill defined. The underlying and all-important fact was that he 
had the complete confidence of the king and queen, who were prepared 


' See in this Review, vol. xiii. (1898), p. 261; vol. xiv. (1899), p.471; vol. xv. (1900), 
p. 699. 

* Ferdinand to Ruffo,1 May. This must be the same dispatch as that dated 29 
April in the proclamation of 10 June; at all events it covers precisely the same 
ground. Assuming that 1 May is correct, as that dispatch contains neither reference 
nor allusion to one two days earlier, the deduction is pretty clear that there was only 
one dispatch and that the date is two days out as given in the proclamation—a very 
possible error. On 1 May Ferdinand expresses himself partly as ordering, but also 
with such expressions as, ‘I... lay my views... before you,’ ‘wishes [to be] 
executed . . . in whatever places it may be possible to do so.’ 
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to let him take any and all steps that promised success. Nelson was 
burning with zeal for their service, especially for that of the queen, the 
friend of Emma Hamilton. If the court intended Ruffo to be subor-. 
dinated to Nelson, the fact was at all events not mentioned to the cardinal, 
and it is very difficult to follow Mr. Gutteridge’s argument that Nelson’s 
authority was overriding and that he held the king’s alter ego. Mary 
Caroline’s dearest wish was that the rebels should be punished—unless 
the forts surrendered at discretion that wish would remain ungratified— 
and that there should be an unconditional surrender was what the 
Hamiltons and Nelson sailed for Naples firmly resolved upon. In that 
resolve Nelson never wavered. On arriving in the bay he found the 
white flag flying. Ruffo was in part possession of Naples, and had just 
granted the republicans a capitulation, in which Captain Foote, com- 
mander of two British frigates, had concurred. The capitulation may 
have been generous from a military point of view, yet the cardinal’s 
dispatch stating his reasons for granting it is one that reflects great 
honour on his humanity, rectitude, and statesmanship; there are few 
pages of the sort in the record of this unpleasant episode. 

At this point numerous and space-consuming controversial questions 
arise at every step; they cannot be dealt with adequately in a condensed 
form. But historically what stands out as the principal fact, not less 
important than the mass of documentary criticism behind which it so 
often disappears, is the extraordinary and intense personality of Nelson. 
Single-minded and determined, clinging firmly to his objective, as when 
he boarded the ‘San Nicola’ or wore out of the line at Cape St. Vincent, 
flaming with personal devotion to the queen and her fascinating emissary, 
burning with hatred for all Jacobins and republicans, he held tenaciously 
to his purpose. He promptly refused to adhere to the capitulation, pro- 
tested against it, told Ruffo he had exceeded his powers, and anchored in 
line of battle opposite the forts. But Ruffo was firm. He had signed a 
capitulation, concurred in by Foote, entitling the republicans to the 
honours of war and to be embarked on board ships for passage to France, 
and he would not go back on it. Then Nelson, on 25 June, transmitted 
to the forts, through Ruffo, the following notification :— 


Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson .. . acquaints the rebellious subjects of his Sicilian 
majesty in the castles of Uovo and Nuovo that he will not permit them to 
embark or quit those places. They must surrender themselves to his majesty’s 
royal mercy.—NELSON. 


This threat did not, as Nelson and perhaps also Ruffo hoped, bring the 
republicans to their knees. They expressed their determination to 
abide by the capitulation or fight to the last. Then Ruffo, as Nelson 
Would not observe the capitulation, withdrew his troops from some 
advanced positions they had taken up during the negotiations. No 
sooner had he done so than he received a letter from Sir William 
Hamilton, and two officers from Nelson. The British admiral now pro- 
fessed entire willingness, not indeed to join in the capitulation, but to 
refrain from hostilities, and not to oppose the embarkation of the republi- 
cans if it should be arranged. Micheroux, Ruffo’s second in command, 
accompanied by the British officers, then proceeded to Fort Nuovo, and 
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there Micheroux, after a long conference, arranged for the carrying out of 
the capitulation that very afternoon. When the time came Ruffo’s troops 
and a body of marines from the British fleet were present at the embark- 
ation of the republicans and took over the forts. The small ships on 
which the prisoners were placed were close under the guns of the British 
fleet. Nelson had not affixed his name to any capitulation, and, to use a 
convenient term, he appropriated the prisoners for himself. A few days 
later he handed them over to King Ferdinand, who eventually sent them 
to prison or the scaffold. Ruffo always protested against what he 
described as Nelson’s violation of the capitulation, but the exact frame of 
mind in which the cardinal acted will probably always remain matter for 
doubt. As against Nelson the specific thing that can be alleged beyond 
any question of controversy is that the presence of his marines at the 
embarkation implied clearly that his hostile position of the day before, 
when he had declared that he would not permit the embarkation, had 
been rescinded ; and the republicans without exception, whether rightly 
or wrongly, understood this to mean that he concurred in the capitula- 
tion. 

The rough outline of facts just presented does not altogether agree 
with that of the Navy Records Society. Their editor may best be 
described as a fair-minded advocate who scans his evidence scientifically 
and conscientiously to save his client’s reputation. Mr. Gutteridge has 
added a considerable amount of new documentary evidence to our 
knowledge, though nothing of a decisive character ; but his interpreta- 
tion of that evidence is not always satisfactory, especially at the three 
following points. First, in discussing Ruffo’s relations with the court he 
does not bring out the fact that the queen’s commands had no force 
officially. This tended to paralyse the action of all government officials ; 
the history of Acton’s fall five years later largely turns on this anomalous 
influence. Secondly, in dealing with Nelson’s powers from Ferdinand, 
Mr. Gutteridge is far from proving his thesis that Nelson held the alter 
ego and that his overrode Ruffo’s. Thirdly, in his account of the events 
of 26 June there is a serious omission of evidence: the quotation from 
Sacchinelli at p. 234 stops just short of the following important state- 
ment: ‘.. . at the end of some hours Micheroux reported to the cardinal 
that, thanks to God, all had been arranged by common accord.’ The 
Yauch about whom Mr. Gutteridge is in doubt was Don Corrado Jauch, 
colonel of the line regiment Alemagna. On a minor matter Mr. Gut- 
teridge makes an unfortunate remark. It was the count De la Ville-sur- 
Yllon who discovered the existence of the manuscripts in the Palazzo 
Reale, and who put Baron Lumbroso in the way of making a statement 
in his Correspondance de Murat that is certainly open to criticism; Mr. 
Gutteridge evidently would not wish to apply the epithet ‘ Neapolitan 
penny-a-liner ’ to the learned and courteous secretary of the Societa Patria, 
whose discovery of these manuscripts is only one of his many services 
to historical research. The bibliography has not so wide a scope as that 
of Signora Giglioli; the latter remains the best on the subject as a whole. 

R. M. Jonnston. 
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The Diary of Sir John Moore. Edited by Major-General Sir J. F. 
Maurice, K.C.B. 2 vols. (London: Arnold. 1904.) 


No man ever won more love and admiration from those who served 
under him than Sir John Moore; the letters lately published in this 
Review (vol. xviii. pp. 725-53) from William Napier and others to Sir 
John Colborne are an illustration of it. Those under whom he served 
were no less alive to his merits. Sir Ralph Abercromby, to whom he 
spoke his mind very plainly at times, was always anxious to have his assis- 
tance, and Lord Cornwallis wrote to Dundas from Ireland in 1799— 

You shall have all the troops you ask, and General Moore, who is a greater 

loss to me than the troops. But he will be of infinite service to Abercromby ; 
and I likewise think it an object to the state that an officer of his talents and 
character should have every opportunity of acquiring knowledge and experience 
in his profession. ' 
Hitherto the world has had to take Moore largely on trust, for the 
life written by his brother, James Carrick Moore, was a disappointing 
performance. Thanks to Sir Frederick Maurice, every one has now the 
opportunity of making his personal acquaintance. His diary throws 
light on the operations in which he was engaged, the men with whom he 
was associated, and the character of the British army of that day, but itis 
valuable above all as a disclosure of his own personality. The duke of 
York’s military secretary declared it to be the universal opinion (in 1799) 
that he was the most amiable man and the best general in the British 
service. The diary developes this description of him. It shows us a 
man most amiable and generous, but of high spirit and warm temper, 
who considered ‘ truth and plain dealing as most fit for public business.’ 
He was devoted heart and soul to his profession. His one ambition was 
to perfect himself in it, ‘to serve under the best masters and where 
there is most business.’ But he was free from the vulgar craving for 
prominence. At St. Lucia he suggested that a senior officer should be 
sent to help him, and when Abercromby demurred to superseding him 
he assured him ‘ that I had none of the jealousy he suspected ; that my 
sole wish was to forward the service and see it terminated successfully.’ 
It was because he was convinced that it would not ‘forward the service’ 
that he resented being placed under two inexperienced generals in 1808. 
With politics he concerned himself little, though he had a seat in parlia- 
ment for six years as a supporter of Pitt. But he had ready sympathy 
for all people who suffered ill-usage, for blacks in the West Indies, Roman 
catholics in Ireland, and subjects of the Neapolitan Bourbons. He would 
not overlook drunkenness in officers when soldiers were flogged for it. 

Moore had been fortunate in his bringing up. He spent four years 
of his boyhood on the continent, travelling with his father and the young 
duke of Hamilton; and though he joined his regiment soon after he was 
fifteen he writes as a cultivated gentleman and not merely a capable 
soldier. His diary was written with no thought of publication, and often 
under adverse conditions; but while it has all the freshness of first im- 
pressions and the freedom of unrestrained speech the language is so well 
chosen, the style so crisp and forcible, that it is delightful to read. The 
simplicity and directness of the description of the storming of Morne 
Chabot reminds one of Caesar. Such literary art is the outcome of 
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character. The writer was not a man who suffered from self-conscious- 
ness, indecision, and fear of responsibility. At the same time he was not 
without defects as a general in chief command. His blunt veracity and 
contempt for compromise often caused friction, with sailors like Hood 
and Nelson as well as with diplomatists like Elliot and Drummond ; with 
foreign sovereigns, such as the queen of Naples and the king of Sweden, 
as well as with ministers at home. He had not the buoyant tempera- 
ment of Wellington, nor perhaps his resourcefulness. He was more apt 
to blame ministers for their ill-considered schemes than to provide better 
ones. They were not wrong in wishing to entrust the task of co-opera- 
ting with Spanish patriots in the Peninsula to Wellesley rather than to 
Moore, though they were very wrong, when the king overruled them on 
that point, to place Moore under men so inferior to him as Dalrymple 
and Burrard. 

It is to the Corunna campaign that most readers will turn first, and 
unfortunately the diary is rather meagre here. Moore was too busily 
engaged to keep it up regularly, and it breaks off at Sahagun. Sir 
Frederick Maurice has been content as a rule to let the diary speak for 
itself, though he fills up a gap in it by an excellent chapter on the camp 
at Shorncliffe and the work done there by Moore. He has rightly thought 
it well to supplement the Peninsular entries by a long review of the 
campaign. Many parts of it are valuable, and we have reason to be 
grateful to him for it; but one cannot help regretting a certain want of 
measure and judgment in his handling of the subject. He begins by 
saying that he has no thought of ‘defending Moore: ’ his intention is 
to show that Moore’s march into Spain was ‘the boldest, the most 
successful, and the most brilliant stroke of war of all time.’ With 
this object it would have been best to go straight forward, showing 
what Moore did, why, and with what result. But General Maurice 
wanders off into controversy, and deals with criticisms that have been 
made, especially those of Professor Oman, at much length and with needless 
warmth. One may agree with every step of his argument in vindication 
of Moore and yet stop short of his conclusion. That seems, indeed, to 
be as wide of the mark as the verdict of the latest French historian, 
Commandant Balagny, who sees in Moore’s enterprise a mere reckless 
leap in the dark. Moore himself has well described it in the last entry 
in his diary. In consequence of the news that reached him at Sahagun 
on 23 Dec., he says— 


I gave up the march on Carrion, which had never been undertaken with any 
other view but that of attracting the enemy’s attention from the armies 
assembling in the south, and in the hope of being able to strike a blow at a 
weak corps whilst it was still thought the British army was retreating into 
Portugal. For this I was aware that I risked infinitely too much; but some- 
thing, I thought, was to be risked for the honour of the service, and to make it 
apparent that we stuck to the Spaniards long after they themselves had given 
up their cause as lost. 


Circumstances eventually gave Moore’s diversion an importance which 
no one could have foreseen. It kept open the ‘Spanish ulcer,’ which 
proved Napoleon’s ruin, but it was only one among many causes of that 
result. 
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In connexion with this, General Maurice makes some remarks about 
the incident at Benavente which can only be described as extravagant. 
Napoleon had failed to intercept Moore. 


When not only had he failed in this, but when, on arriving before Benevente 
(sic), he had, on 29 Dee., personally ordered forward all the force which the position 
taken up by Moore permitted him to employ; when that force had been 
utterly routed, and the general commanding it captured under his eyes, the 
personal failure was manifest to the whole army, and the news would soon be 
spread by a hundred channels over Europe. It was the effect of this triumphant 
escape of Moore’s, after treading on the giant’s tail, that Napoleon dared not face 
in Paris or Vienna. This was what had to be washed out in.Austrian blood. 
Because of this he brought on the war of 1809 .... 


Who would suppose that the action here referred to was one in which 
a few hundred cavalry were engaged on each side? It was mortifying to: 
Napoleon to see the chasseurs of his guard so roughly handled, but it 
does not appear that he personally ordered them forward. General 
Maurice supports the statement by a footnote: Lefebure ... s’est fait 
prendre. Jelavaisenvoyé. But in the letter to Joseph from which this is 
taken Napoleon says that he had sent him with a detachment of 
chasseurs to reconnoitre, desiring him to run no risks, and Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes seems to have crossed the Esla of his own motion. From 
Benavente Napoleon went on to Astorga, and on his way thither he 
received letters which (according to Meneval) informed him among 
other things of the armaments of Austria, her efforts to stir up a rising 
in Germany, and the imminence of hostilities. What we know of events 
at Vienna, and especially of Metternich’s memoir of 8 Dec. 1808, goes to 
corroborate Meneval’s statement. There seems no reason to doubt that 
the attitude of Austria and the intrigues at Paris were the main cause of 
Napoleon’s leaving Spain. That he was irritated at his failure, and 
wished to have no further personal share in an inglorious stern chase, may 
be taken for granted ; but to suggest that he brought on war with Austria. 
to cover his shame, thereby imperilling his whole scheme of Spanish 
conquest, is fantastic. 

Stapleton, in his life of Canning, says that after Moore had had his. 
final interview with Castlereagh, had taken his leave, and actually closed 
the door, 


he reopened it, and said to Lord Castlereagh, ‘Remember, my lord, I protest 
against the expedition and foretell its failure.’ Having thus disburdened his 
mind, he instantly withdrew, left the office, and proceeded to Portsmouth to 
take the command of the expedition. When Lord Castlereagh mentioned this 
circumstance to the cabinet, Mr. Canning could not help exclaiming, ‘ Good 
God! and do you really mean to say that you allowed a man entertaining such 
feelings with regard to the expedition to go and assume the command of it?’ 
It was in consequence of what passed in the cabinet respecting this interview 
that an official letter which is described as equivalent to one demanding his 
resignation was sent after him; but Sir John did not take the hint, sent a 
dignified reply, and sailed with the expedition. 


General Maurice points out that Stapleton must have confused what 
Canning had said to him, as Moore did not go out in command of the 
expedition. He accepts the words attributed to Moore, but interprets 
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them as referring to the selection of Dalrymple and Burrard for the com- 
mand. Whatever interpretation be put on them, they are words which 
Moore’s admirers must regret. But not only does Moore himself make 
no mention of them in his diary, they are not alluded to by Castlereagh 
in the official letter which Stapleton speaks of, and which Moore thought 
was written ‘ with a view to irritate me, in the hope that I would answer 
it intemperately and give them an excuse to recall me from this service.’ 
That letter dwells only on Moore’s complaint of ‘ unhandsome and un- 
worthy treatment,’ though if the ministers wanted to get rid of him 
nothing could have been more to the point than such a forecast of failure. 
On the whole we seem justified in dismissing this story. It comes to us 
at third hand with palpable blunders ; it is improbable and uncorroborated ; 
and the foundation of fact for it cannot now be determined. 

One could wish that General Maurice had printed fuller extracts 
from the correspondence placed at his disposal, letters from Castlereagh, 
Lord W. Bentinck, and others, with copies of Moore’s replies, which ‘ ought 
to be before any historian who pretends to judge of the campaign.’ What 
he has given us in these two volumes is so acceptable that we have 
perhaps no right to complain that he has not given us something more ; 
but at any rate every one will agree with him that ‘the whole body of 
them ought to be published together in a readable form as very valuable 
historical documents.’ There are two or three mistakes worth noting. 
Lord Camden, the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was not Castlereagh’s 
grandfather (ii. 234), but the uncle of his half-brother. General Mackenzie 
Fraser is made into two generals (ii. 120, 204) and one of the two is 
mixed up in the index with Colonel Kenneth Mackenzie. The name of 
General Keehler is printed Kochler, and ‘I’ should apparently be ‘and’ in 
the ninth line of vol. ii. p. 42. E. M. Luoyp. 


Contemporary France. By Gasriet Hanoraux. Translated by Joun 
Cuarces Tarver. Vol. I. 1870-1878. (Westminster: Constable. 1903.) 


Tus book, the first volume of a history of France during the last thirty 
years of the nineteenth century,is worthy of the reputation of M. Hanotaux 
as a statesman and a man of letters. The author could scarcely be 
better qualified for the difficult task he has undertaken. He has had 
access to the best sources of information. He has been initiated into the 
mysteries of contemporary diplomacy—arcana perhaps less august and 
important than we, the profane, are apt to suppose, yet of which a know- 
ledge at first hand must be invaluable to an historian. M. Hanotaux, 
who has taken an active and important part in the warfare of political 
factions, is able to understand, and, up to a certain point, to sympathise 
with, the views and opinions of his opponents. That he does nothing 
extenuate would perhaps be an over-bold assertion, but there is in these 
pages nothing set down in malice. It may not be remarkable that a 
republican should appreciate the inflexible honesty of the count of 
Chambord and his determination not to accept the revolutionary flag, 
the symbol of popular sovereignty, because to have done so would have 
been to abandon the principle of indefeasible hereditary right, to sink to 
the level of other pretenders, who courted the popular suffrage to satisfy 
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their personal ambition, and to sacrifice the hope of conferring on his 
country that rest from the feverish disquiet of a century of revolution 
which might be hers under the orderly succession of a legitimate and 
hereditary monarchy. For the honourable obstinacy of the head of the 
house of Bourbon prevented a monarchical restoration. But it is less 
easy for a Frenchman and a liberal, when reviving the memories of the 
catastrophe in which the second empire involved his country, to write, as 
does M. Hanotaux, without bitterness of Napoleon III and to extend the 
mercy of silence to the empress Eugénie. Equally generous is the 
reticence he observes when relating the acceptance at the time of their 
country’s financial distress of so large a pecuniary indemnity by the 
house of Orleans—a theme most tempting to a political opponent. In 
what he tells us of the foreign enemies of his country, in his estimate of 
their motives and of their conduct, if not absolutely impartial, he is as 
nearly so as we can wish him to be. 

He declines to pass judgment on the arch-enemy, on Bismarck, but 
while he does full justice to his robust common sense, to his penetrating 
insight, and to his masterful personality, he points out or suggests 
limitations to the prince’s genius and defects in the morality or 
wisdom of his policy which may not be quite so obvious to an un- 
biassed observer. It is, no doubt, true that Bismarck’s cold reason held 
in check the more generous sentiments and impulses to which he was 
personally not inaccessible. But is he to be blamed because he 
subordinated pity and consideration for a conquered enemy to what he 
believed to be the interests of his country? M. Hanotaux, the his- 
torian of Richelieu, objects to the parallel which has been drawn between 
the great cardinal and Bismarck. The former, he says, directed the 
development of France in accordance with her natural genius ; the latter 
diverted his country from her natural bent, from ‘the lofty and ideal 
aspirations of the noble German race.’ But was it not necessary 
for the consolidation of German unity, for the unimpeded expansion 
of the newly formed nation, for security from the jealous interference 
of eastern and western rivals, that the Germans should lay aside those 
sentimental aspirations, which had been a source of political weakness, 
and that they should return to the self-regarding and practical policy of 
Frederick II? The ‘ bent’ of Germany, so at least we have been often told, 
was too cosmopolitan and humanitarian, If Bismarck erred in the other 
direction, it may have been that he allowed for the resistance and the 
probable recoil of natural temperament and acquired habit. It would 
perhaps have been wiser as well as more generous not to have insisted upon 
the cession of Metz, The annexation of an alien and most unwilling popu- 
lation was a violation of that principle of national unity and independence 
on which the new empire was founded, and by which it was possible to 
justify the acquisition of Alsatia. But this was a clause in the treaty of 
peace which, as M. Hanotaux admits, was not suggested and never alto- 
gether liked by the chancellor, and it is not improbable that had Thiers 
been better able to conceal his desire for peace Metz might have been 
saved. But the crucial question is whether any generosity on the part of 
Germany would have led to the abandonment by France of all intention 
of again appealing to arms to wipe out the disgrace of defeat, to recover 
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her supremacy in Europe, and to acquire the object of her secular 
ambition, her ‘ natural frontier,’ the left bank of the Rhine. If, as we 
believe, it would not have done so, then the German statesmen and 
generals rightly judged that it was their duty to neglect no precaution 
which might compel her to begin the conflict under the most unfavour- 
able conditions, and the retention of this or that fortress or strip of 
territory became a question of military expediency. 

M. Hanotaux also suggests that Bismarck insisted on the entrance of the 
German army into Paris mainly because he foresaw that it would provoke 
disorder. It surely is easy to account on other grounds for his insistence 
on this point, which to M. Hanotaux appears so singular. The troops ex- 
pected this outward and visible sign of victory as the reward of the toils and 
sufferings of the siege. Bismarck certainly was not over-scrupulous, but 
to warn the French government to be on their guard, to urge them to 
disarm the populace, while he fomented and counted upon an insurrection, 
was not the kind of Machiavellianism he practised. Besides it was to 
his interest that there should be a settled government in France to carry 
out the terms of peace. 

M. Hanotaux’s first volume is complete in itself. It has unity and a 
hero—M. Thiers. It begins with his accession to power and his negotia- 
tions in the first months of 1871, and it closes with his defeat in the May 
of 1873. The character of the hero was far from perfect, nor is the 
author blind to his faults, to his want of moral principles and political 
convictions, to his overweening confidence in his own infallibility and omni- 
science. But even his faults were useful to his country. Had Thiers not 
been buoyed up by a never-failing reliance on the resources of his genius 
and by an almost unreasonable optimism, he would have been overwhelmed 
by the complicated and multifarious problems for which he had to find 
a solution. Norcoulda man more hampered by prejudices and principles 
have played so dexterously on the fears and hopes of the royalist majority, 
so skilfully have used the opposition of the left to any exercise of ‘con- 
stituent ’ authority by the assembly, as to induce the right to declare him 
‘President of the French Republic,’ and thus formally to recognise a 
constitution they were determined not to establish. So great were the 
services of Thiers to his country in restoring order to the administration 
and the finances, in reorganising the army, and in laying the foundations 
of the republic, that common gratitude requires a Frenchman to deal 
gently, as does M. Hanotaux, with his failings. 

M. Hanotaux sometimes affects an emphatic and rather spasmodic 
sententiousness, which in the original would perhaps remind us of 
Victor Hugo, but in this translation recalls Mr. Punch’s irreverent parody 
of ‘Quatre-vingt-treize.’ It is indeed a pity that so interesting and 
important a work should be so carelessly translated. It is scarcely 
possible to turn to any page without being annoyed by some slipshod, 
ungrammatical sentence, or by one which can only be understood when 
turned back into French, or by some word used in a sense which is not 
English ; and this is the more to be regretted because the type, illustra- 
tions, and general appearance of the volume are decidedly attractive. 

P. F. Winter. 
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The Bampton Lectures for 1903 on The English Saints, by the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton (London: Wells Gardner, s.a.) are an interesting attempt 
to illustrate from the lives and legends of English saints the influence of 
Christianity upon national character. A good deal of the book lies 
naturally beyond criticism here: a Bampton lecturer, like a medieval 
hagiologist, must be allowed scope for edification. But the notes contain 
a large amount of matter and a still larger number of references of 
historic interest. The appendix to lecture iv., ‘Passio et Miracula 
Edwardi Regis et Martiris,’ from a twelfth-century manuscript in the 
library of St. John’s, Oxford, is printed here for the first time. The idea of 
adding it to the lecture on royal saints was an admirable one. The short 
notes on canonisation (pp. 22-3), on the inclusion of English saints 
in Celtic lists (p. 110), and many others embody much research and infor- 
mation. Interesting too is the remark of the late bishop of Oxford (p. 328) 
that, ‘while all the stories of boys murdered by Jews were too numerous 
to be true, they were too numerous to be all void of credit’ (an opinion 
hard to accept); still more so the letter of the late Dr. Bright (p. 188 ., 
also p. 116 ».) comparing the work of the Roman and Celtic missionaries, 
and rejecting Lightfoot’s ‘ uncritical antitheses.” The discussion of Celtic 
saintship, bristling with points of obscurity and dispute, raises too many 
points to be fully dealt with; many of them will be quite new to the 
ordinary reader. Fortunately Mr. Hutton does not hesitate to express his 
own opinions even where his space is limited, but one would have been 
glad of a fuller discussion. The treatment of medieval miracles in an 
appendix to lecture vi. (p. 277 seqq.) brings out many interesting results ; 
the comparison with faith-healing (p. 294) is explanatory of much. 
(This notice happens to be written not far from a shrine abounding in 
modern illustrations.) The short remark (p. 297) that the subject really 
belongs to the study of medieval thought and the medieval notion. of 
proof admits of many applications, and might, for the ordinary reader, be 
expanded. It would be found that many medieval marvels and miracles 
belong to cases where the evidence (say, of travellers or stories from dis- 
tant lands) could not be sifted: an age accustomed to compurgation 
accepted it more readily than would our own age. There are many 
suggestive observations upon the power of Christianity on character ; 
the lectures rightly keep in view modern missions and modern psychology 
{such as Mr. James’s work on religious experiences). The book embodies 
material for more than one book and for many essays. W. 


In Die Belehnungen der deutschen geistlichen Fiirsten (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1901) Dr. Robert Boerger gives a mass of information in an 
amorphous form ; but some interesting things emerge in the course of 
the narrative, which begins with the concordat of Worms and ends in 
1806. The author’s main points are, first, that the distinction between a 
spiritual or sceptre fief and a lay or banner fief disappears from the 
fifteenth century onwards ; and secondly, that the ceremony of investiture, 
constituting a personal bond between the emperor and his vassals, 
gradually loses its importance as imperial power declines. By the 
seventeenth century the distinction between sceptre and banner fiefs had 
yielded toa distinction between Kammerlehen and Reichshofratslehen, the 
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former fiefs of princes, with which they were invested in the imperial 
chamber, the latter fiefs of immediate feudatories who were not princes, 
investiture with which took place in the aulic council. Spiritual and lay 
princes, that is to say, were classed together, and invested together, as 
princes, in contrast with non-princely feudatories. But whereas investiture 
had once been a ceremony at which the vassal must present himself to 
receive the banners of his various fiefs, each distinguished with its 
appropriate arms, at the hands of the Kaiser, it became a ceremony 
in which the vassal’s proxy took an oath on the gospels and kissed the 
Kaiser’s sword-hilt. The change was partly due to the expense of the 
old ceremony, partly and still more to the emperor’s failure personally to 
attend the diets. The last change took place in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, partly owing to adispute as to whether investiture 
with certain fiefs should take place before the emperor, which arose in 
1741, partly owing to another dispute, which arose about the same time, 
in regard to the ceremonies of investiture. A large literature arose on 
the former subject ; the whole matter illustrates the extreme punctilio of 
eighteenth-century Germany. One serious result seems to have accrued : 
the empire really ended before the official dissolution in 1806, for the con- 
clusion of the dispute was that practically no investiture took place in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. In the early part of his subject Dr. 
Boerger follows Ficker’s view, that the regalia with which bishops were 
invested before the concordat of Worms were not held feudally, but enjoyed 
subject to the state’s superiority, this enjoyment being conferred by investi- 
ture. He disagrees with Ficker and Schréder in thinking that the date 
when this enjoyment was turned into feudal tenure was not 1150 but 
about 1200, and that the change, therefore, was not part of the new policy 
of Frederick I nor due to his strong sense of legal obligation. At the same 
time he agrees with Ficker that investiture of spiritual princes, before 
and after 1122, if it only meant a conveyance of a usufruct by the 
state, was really much the same as a feudal investiture in the stricter 
sense of the word. E. B. 


In his Compendium of the Canon Law (Oxford: Mowbray, 1908) 
Dr. P. A. Lempriere has had specially in view, as his title-page 
shows, the instruction of the clergy and theological students of the 
Scottish episcopal church. He has accordingly combined with informa- 
tion drawn from manuals on the general canon law an account of the 
provisions of the local code; and the two elements occasionally produce 
a rather curious blend. The sources to which he seems (except in 
matters relating to the local code) to be most indebted are the manuals 
of Devoti and Bonal. It is perhaps significant that his list of authorities 
contains no mention of the works of Van Espen, while on the other hand 
his acquaintance with the recent researches of Professor Maitland appears 
to have been made too late to modify in any way his own statement as to 
the position of the Decretals in the history of English ecclesiastical law. 
In details his accuracy leaves something to be desired. It is probably by 
a mere slip that the great work of Joseph Bingham is attributed to that 
author’s grandson Richard ; but the same excuse can hardly be admitted, 
for instance, in the case of a statement made (p. 143) as to an enactment 
VOL. XIX.--NO. LXXV. RR 
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cited from Robertson’s Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae. The inference which 
may fairly be drawn from the statute in question as to the ritual practice 
of the time is really opposite to that which Dr. Lempriere suggests. On 
the whole, while the book is likely to be useful to those for whose benefit 
it is primarily intended, if only by arousing interest in its subject, it is 
hardly one to which they would be wise to trust implicitly, and certainly 
one which they will occasionally find somewhat perplexing. H. A. W. 


In the preface to the second volume of The Dawn of the Reformation, 
‘The Age of Hus’ (London: C. H. Kelly, 1902), Mr. Herbert B. Work- 
man is to be commended for rebuking writers who obtain their refer- 
ences, like their hats, ready made, and often misleading, and also those 
who produce books without references. Books without references (so 
often, as writers say to us, ‘ forbidden by the rules of the series to which 
this work belongs’) cannot lead inexpert readers to fuller works, and 
do not enable expert readers to judge whether the author’s conclusions 
are well founded or not. Mr. Workman also notes the ‘ deplorable con- 
dition of our public libraries from the standpoint of a student of history.’ 
Here again he is undoubtedly right. But he is, perhaps, not quite justi- 
fied in his dark outlook upon the study of church history; thirty years 
have seen a great improvement in toleration of view, critical use of 
authorities, and depth of interest. Books such as Mr. Workman’s will 
help on the improvement; for it may be said at once the book is fresh 
in its use of authorities, and depends upon them even too conscien- 
tiously for style. Still the literary dependence of Hus upon Wyclif— 
literal and slavish to the last degree—will always prevent many people 
from admitting his claim to have an age called after him ; his importance 
was surely only secondary. The religious history of Bohemia, however, 
and the national character of the Hussite movement are well put in 
chapter iii. In chap. iv., upon the point of ‘the coming of Wyelif,’ 
reference might be made to Wyclif’s De Civili Dominio (ed. R. L. 
Poole), pp. viii-ix, and his De Eucharistia, pp. xliv-v (the former 
preface is referred to later on). The sketch of Constance and that 
of its council are both very good and freshly written pieces of work, 
where the general spirit is excellent and conscientious use of primary 
authorities cannot but lead to good results. The demands he makes 
upon others (e.g. p. 285 n., ‘the grasp of the medieval law system 
is absolutely needful for all serious students’) Mr. Workman does 
not neglect for himself. But while the detail is satisfactory the 
leading title, The Dawn of the Reformation, rather begs a question 
of importance as to the historical setting of Hus and his effect. It is 
the same problem so often discussed with regard to Wyclif; it does not 
follow that a resemblance in opinions implies historic sequence of cause 
and effect. But it is a better way to start, as the writer does, with the 
examination of the minute details and then let the larger problems come 
up in turn, and, if possible, be solved. 7.2. 8. 


The economic system of medieval Italy has been the subject of so 
much study that an account of the transition from it to industry under 
modern conditions cannot fail to present many points of interest. In 
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Signor Ettore Verga’s monograph entitled Le Corporazioni delle Industrie 
tessili in Milano; loro Rapporti e Conflitti nei Secohi XVI-XVIII, 
reprinted from the Archivio Storico Lombardo (Anno xxx. Milan: 
Cogliati, 1908), are described the struggles of the individual for freedom 
from the old corporate organisations of industry. In Milan the difficul- 
ties were complicated by the fact that the estimo was levied on the 
guilds, so that an independent trader, not a member of a guild, escaped 
paying his share. The first efforts for liberty are found in the attempts 
of the craftsmen to set up small workshops in their own houses, especially 
when trade was slack and employment scarce. Then there were the 
strivings of the country districts to trade free from the control of the 
town. They had the advantage of escaping the estimo, but were 
handicapped by the heavy duties which the towns kept up against them. 
Finally, foreign capitalists, one of the first of whom was an English 
stocking-weaver, succeeded in establishing large factories of the modern 
type. The Austrian government permitted them to escape the control of 
the guilds on condition that they introduced new processes or materials ; it 
favoured them with bounties and privileges, which in one case took the 
curiously medieval form of dowries for their workgirls. These 
manufactures introduced machinery, but at the same time employed 
labour on a large scale, and at the time of the French Revolution, when 
this monograph closes, they were on the way to absorb all the industries 
of the city. K. D. V. 





Mr. Harold Child has published a very cheap and well-edited reprint 
of the Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, by Mrs. Hutchinson 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1904). It gives the original text of the book, 
and is, therefore, much superior to the badly modernised edition in 
Bohn’s Library, which is published at the same price, and it is also 
better printed. The editor supplies a good introduction, containing a 
brief criticism of the Memoirs, and adds twenty-four pages of useful 
notes. In both introduction and notes he has utilised the information 
contained in the edition of the Memoirs published in 1885 by Mr. C. H. 
Firth, to which he duly expresses his indebtedness. X. 


In Old Quebec (London: Macmillan, 1908) Sir Gilbert Parker 
and Mr. C. G. Bryan have given a very readable and vivid presentment of 
Canadian history. The volume, of course, makes no claim to originality, 
and the number of its illustrations shows its popular character. The pic- 
turesque style of writing has, no doubt, its own dangers. Among the 
many adjectives appropriate to Charles I ‘mercenary’ should scarcely finda 
place. It is surprising to read that ‘devout catholics like Cabot had 
conceived the idea of requiting the church for her losses in the old world 
by religious conquests in the new;’ the sympathy between Frontenac and 
La Salle was surely not ‘ inexplicable,’ nor is La Salle well described as 
‘debonair.’ The volume, however, serves as an excellent introduction to 
a more detailed study of the subject, and the portraits and illustrations 
are excellent. H. E. E. 





Dr. Emil Reich’s title-pages require almost as close a scrutiny as 
the statements in his text. His lectures, entitled The Fowndations of 
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Modern Europe (London: Bell, 1904), are said to have been ‘ delivered 
in the University of London.’ They were delivered in the university 
buildings, but they are only ‘ extension’ lectures; Dr. Reich holds no 
position in the university and is not even a ‘recognised’ teacher. As for 
the text, it may be judged by the statements that ‘after 1763... 
England had no more colonies to take from France, and no continental 
possession (Hanover) to dread from either Prussia or France’ (p. 13) ; 
that ‘Chatham had a greater share in the loss of the colonies than either 
George III or Lord North’ (p. 11); that neither the ‘ works of Taine, 
Tocqueville, Sybel, Buckle, Sorel . . . have in reality advanced our in- 
sight into the causes of the French Revolution’ (pp 27-8)) ; and that ‘ we 
cannot, unless we yield to unthinking patriotism, contribute [? attribute] 
to Wellington any decisive action or any great generalship in the Penin- 
sular war’ (p. 90); and by the fact that in four lectures on Napoleon 
there is no mention of either the Berlin or the Milan decrees. ¥. 


Dr. Hermann Bock’s monograph on Jacob Wegelin als Geschichts- 
theoriker, which appears in the series of Leipziger Studien aus dem Gebiet 
der Geschichte (Leipzig: Teubner, 1902), deals with a person of whom 
little is known and whose works are for us almost inaccessible. The 
object of the author is not to assert for him any claims to a higher repu- 
tation, nor to stimulate a desire to go back to his works, but rather to 
vindicate for him the position of mediocrity from which a few admirers 
have lately tried to elevate him, and to show that the principles he 
applied to the interpretation of history were all borrowed from greater 
thinkers than himself, and generally expounded without lucidity and with 
little discrimination. This would seem to be a thankless task were it 
not that Wegelin lived at a time and in an atmosphere teeming with new 
ideas, scientific, historical, and philosophic, and during a period of 
transition, the character of which can be well illustrated by the works of 
an industrious and dull eclectic. Wegelin (1721-1791) was a Swiss 
pastor, a native of St. Gall, who became in 1766 the archive-keeper of 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, then flourishing under the somewhat 
overpowering patronage of Frederick the Great. He was influenced in 
his youth by Rousseau, but in later years more evidently by Leibnitz, 
and he was also indebted for his main principles to Montesquieu and to 
Hume, to say nothing of many lesser lights. He must have possessed 
considerable receptivity of mind and a substratum of solid sense. He 
recognised the importance of psychology in the interpretation of history ; 
he saw that the object of historical study consists of particular, not 
general results ; he grasped the principle that universal history must be 
the history of culture ; and he could write very reasonably on the nature 
of historical evidence and the degrees of certainty or probability to 
which the historian can attain. But he was not superior to the tendency 
of his time to ‘subordinate historical study to the demands of practical 
morals; he became quite wild in his deductions from crudely stated 
general principles when he applied them to political origins, and he 
proved practically incapable of writing any history that could live or could 
stimulate further research. Dr. Bock’s work suggests two problems not 
unlike those which used to test the ingenuity of the Berlin Academy :— 
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how history was enabled, in the eighteenth century, to weather the storms 
raised by the various claims of metaphysics, practical ethics, pseudo- 
statecraft, scepticism, and physical science; and how far it is possible 
for great formative ideas to be assimilated and set forth by the average 
man. Those interested both in the particular and in the general question 
will find subject for consideration in Dr. Bock’s thoughtful and compre- 
hensive study. A. G. 


Francesco Nava, from whose unpublished memoirs Signori G. 
Gallavresi and F. Lurani have compiled a volume entitled L’ Invasione 
francese in Milano, 1796 (Milan: Cogliati, 1903), was the eldest son of 
a captain in the imperial army, and was educated at Pavia; he became 
an advocate and attained to some distinction in various positions in the 
Milanese under the Austrian rule. In 1796, at the time of Bonaparte’s 
entry into Milan, he was a member of the ‘ Capitolo dei nobb. Signori 
Deputati dell’ Ammiranda Fabbrica del Duomo di Milano,’ and received 
a stipend of 10,000 Milanese lire. In a short time he was exiled to 
Nice, but under the Austrian régime in 1799 he again held municipal 
office. On the restoration of French supremacy he went into exile to 
Udine, and thence to Venice; but, returning to his country, he died in 
1807. His memoirs, therefore, give a patrician’s view of the memorable 
events of the year 1796; and, as there are none too many contemporary 
journals of men of his way of thinking, MM. Gallavresi and Lurani 
are to be thanked for publishing their work. Its chief value, however, 
lies, after all, in the full and valuable notes which they have appended, 
wherein they cite all the important writers on this period—Botta, 
Beceatini, Tivaroni, &c., as well as the French writers MM. Bouvier, 
Gachot, and Gaffarel, who have algo described the beginnings of the 
Lombard, later the Cisalpine, republic. Incidentally the editors correct 
M. Bouvier at one or two points. The memoirs give us an interesting 
survey of events, though they are annoyingly brief in parts—for instance, 
in the account of Bonaparte’s triumphal entry. We catch, however, a 
glimpse of several men who were to be prominent in later events; e.g. 
un certo Salvadori, womo torbido e diffamato, e che dopo alewni giorni fu 
per ordine del generale Despinoy tradotto nelle carceri come sospetto di 
aver trufatto (sic) wna somma di 20 luigi. This was the Salvadori who 
later on trumped up the Venetian proclamation, ostensibly signed by 
Battaglia, urging the Venetians of the mainland to rise against the 
French. The conduct of the conquerors in Milan and its neighbourhood 
comes in for severe censure; and in a note on pp. 75-6 the editors 
show how little foundation there was for the boast of Prince Napoleon, 
when writing of the campaign of 1796, that Napoléon était d’une 
intégrité inflexible et ne tolérait pas qu’on y manquat. Z. 


Though much has already been written upon the subject, M. E. 
Driault’s volume on La Politique Orientale de Napoléon (Paris: Alcan, 
1908) comes as a useful addition to its literature. It is very largely 
based upon unpublished correspondence lying in the archives of the French 
Foreign Office, which, although it does not alter the main features of 
a familiar story, adds a good deal of interesting detail. The information 
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gleaned from this source, however, throws a good deal more light upon the 
condition of the East than upon the policy of Napoleon, and it is as 
giving a picture of the political situation in Turkey and Persia, rather 
than as furnishing new clues to imperial policy, that M. Driault’s book is 
chiefly valuable. It is, however, to be regretted that the author has 
made no use of English sources of information, such as the Paget Corre- 
spondence, the Annual Register, and the papers at our Record Office ; and 
his account of the French work in Dalmatia might have been improved 
by some reference to the papers in the Archives Nationales, A. F’. iv. 
17138. H. A. L. F. 


In The American Advance (London : Lane, 1908) Mr. E. J. Carpenter 
retells the story of the Louisiana purchase, the cession of the Floridas, 
the annexation of Texas, &c., along with the recent development of 
imperialism in the acquisition of Puerto Rico and the Philippines. It is 
obvious that, if the subject of Cuba and the Philippines was to be included, 
it deserved fuller treatment than could be given in fourteen pages. More- 
over it is doubtful how far the treatment of isolated overt acts, apart from 
the tendencies of which they were the outcome, conduces to the under- 
standing of history; e.g. the story of the annexation of Texas is really an 
episode in the long struggle concerning slavery. Mr. Carpenter displays 
a laudable distrust of the British lion. It was, we believe, the French 
ministers and not the guileless Oswald whom the Americans had to fear 
lest the boundaries of the new nation should be fixed at the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. It is very doubtful whether the English generally were 
concerned, in 1802, in ‘ preventing the acquisition of the mouth of the 
river and the control of the Mississippi valley by the French.’ Probably 
the prevailing opinion was that of Lord Hawkesbury, one of the 
secretaries of state, who, according to the Annual Register, 1802, said, 
with reference to the cession of Louisiana by Spain to France, ‘ that it 
was sound policy to place the French in such a manner with respect to 
America as would keep the latter in a perpetual state of jealousy with respect 
to the former, and of consequence unite them in bonds of closer amity with 
Great Britain.’ Canadians will hardly agree that ‘the diplomacy of Lord 
Ashburton . . . deprived the United States, on the north-east, of defensive 
stations, which were promptly occupied and fortified by Great Britain,” 
or that, with regard to Oregon, ‘the keen diplomat (Pakenham) over- 
matched the timid Buchanan.’ These things are, of course, matters of 
controversy, but it is difficult to grasp Mr. Carpenter’s meaning when he 
writes: ‘The careful student of history cannot fail to perceive that, 
save the region occupied by the English and Dutch settlements along 
the Atlantic seaboard, the French colonies in Canada, and the Russian 
possessions in Alaska, the entire continent of North America was once 
dominated by Spain. By its sale to France of the province of Louisiana 
the claim of that nation to the great Mississippi valley was extinguished.” 
‘The careful student’ would hardly gather from this that, from its 
settlement till its cession to Spain after the coming into existence of the 
United States, Louisiana had remained exclusively French. The con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez is stated to have been in 1514. ‘The 
absurd bull of Rodrigo Borgia’ has found of late years competent 
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defenders. The strongest side of the book consists in its references to 
the debates in congress and to the records of the United States senate. 
H. E. E. 


The life of a fashionable lady with a marriageable daughter does not 
seem to have differed materially in 1803 from that of modern times. 
Balls, dinners, suppers, and similar entertainments fill a large space in 
the Jowrnal de Madame de Cazenove d’ Arlens, Février—-Avril 1803 (Paris : 
Société d’ Histoire Contemporaine, 1903), edited by M. de Cazenove from 
the manuscript in his possession. Though the accounts of these parties 
give us glimpses of the great men of the time, such as Talleyrand, and of 
lesser lights, like Narbonne, we learn very little of them beyond the 
fact of their presence. To English readers the most interesting page 
is that which describes Maria Edgeworth and her father : no hint is given 
of the literary talent of the former, while of the latter we learn that the 
writer of the diary disagreed with him on the subject of the education of 
children. This is scarcely to be wondered at, as Mr. Edgeworth educated 
his own children on the lines laid down in Rousseau’s Emile. In the in- 
troduction the editor writes a sketch of Madame de Cazenove’s life, and 
in an appendix adds a bibliography of her works. L. G. W. L. 


The volume of Dr. Prothero’s excellent Cambridge Historical Series 
which deals with The Expansion of Russia (Cambridge: University Press, 
1908) has made its appearance at a timely moment, when there is 
general interest in Russian affairs. Its author, Mr. F. H. Skrine, narrates 
in a concise but agreeable manner the chief events of external and 
internal Russian history from 1815 to 1900, and gives some clever 
character sketches of the five tsars who directed the fortunes of the 
Russian empire during that period. He forms a high estimate of Alex- 
ander I, and does justice to the quixotic temperament of Nicholas I. 
The tone of the book is statesmanlike and judicial, especially in the treat- 
ment of questions where British and Russian interests have been in con- 
flict ; Mr. Skrine advocates a modus vivendi between the two great empires, 
and he points out the mistakes of the Crimean war. A few errors in 
points of detail require correction. Thus Adrianople is not ‘ the second 
city of the Ottoman empire’ (p. 108) ; 1870 is the proper date of the 
creation of the Bulgarian exarchate (p. 245); that of Prince George’s 
appointment as high commissioner of the powers in Crete is December 
1898 (p. 330); the insurrection of 1875 began not in Bulgaria, but in the 
Herzegovina ; the Austro-Russian agreement of 1897 is not confined to 
Servia ; and Austria-Hungary does not occupy the whole ‘ vilayet of Novi- 
bazar’ (which, by the way, is only a sandjak), but only three military points 
in it, and even there a Turkish military occupation co-exists, as at Plevlje, 
for example, with the Austro-Hungarian. The three maps at the end of 
the volume are clear, but in that which represents the Balkan Peninsula 
why is that typically Greek mountain Ossa included within the Turkish 
frontier ? The full list of authorities is one of the best features both of 
the volume and of the series to which it belongs. W. M. 


Sir Robert Giffen’s Essays in Finance, which have for some years 
past been out of print, were at one time almost the only writings in the 
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language to which English students could resort for instruction in statis- 
tical technique. They could learn from their example how statistical 
inquiry might be safely and advantageously conducted. Within the last 
few years the publication of Mr. Bowley’s treatise on the Elements of 
Statistics has filled this gap, but Sir Robert’s Essays remain conspicuous 
as models for imitation. We are glad that he has preserved in the two 
volumes which he has entitled Economic Inquiries and Studies (London : 
Bell, 1904) some of his older essays, and that he has added later work of 
a similar description. Most of the matter, indeed, contained in them is 
not new, for in one shape or another it has appeared in print before. 
But it is brought together, and the final essay on the ‘ present economic 
conditions and outlook for the United Kingdom’ is now published for the 
first time. It is unnecessary to emphasise Sir Robert Giffen’s qualifica- 
tions for the task fulfilled in these pages. The instinct of a practised 
journalist for clear, attractive exposition is united with the capacity of a 
trained expert for appreciating with exactitude the relative values of 
quantities. Nor does it detract from his power of interesting that he 
combines unwavering confidence in the accuracy of his conclusions with 
assured belief in his ability to win assent. We are, however, inclined to 
quarrel with such a dexterous and persuasive writer when he disowns the 
réle of controversialist. We are also disposed to question the appropriate- 
ness of the epithet ‘economic’ to papers which contain little economic 
reasoning generally so called, and do not see why they should not have 
been described as ‘statistical.’ Nor, lastly, will the possessors of the 
earlier Essays in Finance be ready to forgive the publishers for failing 
to arrange that the essays reprinted from that older issue should have 
been confined to the first of the two new volumes, to the exclusion of 
others, and that it should have been made possible for them to purchase 
the second of these without being compelled to buy the first. Yet the 
statistical student will pardon these shortcomings in consideration of the 
great advantage of viewing Sir Robert Giffen’s performance as a whole ; 
and the historian will feel that, if the inquiries contained in the two 
volumes do not bear immediately upon his own work, in some instances 
at least (as, for example, in the essays on the cost of the Franco-German 
war, on the economic aspects of the South African war, on the progress 
of the working classes during the last half-century, and on the relative 
growth of the component parts of the empire) they furnish material 
which may prove of use in historical investigations. L. L. P. 


The Statesman’s Year Book, of which we have received the volume 
for 1904 (London: Macmillan), maintains its position as an indispensable 
work of reference. How useful it will be to historians of the future we 
can testify from the constant advantage we derive from consulting its 
earlier issues. The present volume, besides being adequately revised, 
includes some special features in its diagrams, showing the movement of 
British trade in recent years, and in a map of the Alaska boundary as 
settled by arbitration. A. 
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Notices of Periodical Publications 


The Acta Archelai: by L. Travse [who prints from a manuscript in his own posses- 
sion (written c. 1200) the concluding portion of the work which has hitherto been 
wanting].—SB. Bayer. Akad. Wissensch. (phil.-hist. Cl.), 1903-4. 

St. John Chrysostom and his relation to Hellenism: by A. NancExe. I. [an essay on the 
literary history and the Latin versions of Chrysostom, and on the influence of his 
works on subsequent ages].—Byz. Zft. xiii. 1,2. Febr. 

The Roman sources of the Salmasian text of John of Antioch: by E. Parzic [who 
proves that John used Ammian as a main source and that Zonaras used John. In 
a final note the writer maintains the authenticity of the sections of the Scriptores 
Hist. Aug. given in the edition of 1489, but excluded by later editors as being 
absent from their manuscripts].—Byz. Zft. xiii. 1,2. Febr. 

The Vita Abbatum Acaunensium: by M. Besson [who defends its genuineness and 
sixth-century date against B. Krusch’s argument for its being a forgery of the ninth 
century].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1904, 2. 

The anonymous life of S. Gerasimus: by H. Grécorre [who maintains that the Vita 
Gerasimi is not a work of Cyril of Seythopolis, as supposed by Papadopulos 
Kerameus, but a forgery of the second half of the sixth century imitating Cyril].— 
Byz. Zft. xiii. 1,2. Febr. 

Manegold of Lautenbach: by J. A. Expres [who, in opposition to Giesebrecht, 
identifies the author of the Liber ad Gebehardum with the famous modernorum 
magister magistrorum, the supposed teacher of William of Champeaux, who is 
commemorated by the Anonymus Mellicensis).—Hist. Jahrb. xxv. 1, 2. 

The itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela [1165-7]; the Hebrew text with a collation of 
five manuscripts, and a translation: by M. N. Apuer. I.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 63. 
April. 

The origin of the Rule of St. Francis: by M. CarmicHary.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 50. 
April. 

A short narrative of the siege of Damietta (by an eye-witness from (probably) 23 Sept. 
to 5 Nov. 1219]: by C. Creotza [from a Bobbio MS. in the Ambrosian library at 
Milan].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., 1. 

The bull of Gregory IX for the see of Nawmburg [8 Nov. 1228]: by H. Krasso [who 
illustrates the methods adopted by Innocent III for testing the genuineness of 
documents and for indicating lacunae by means of litterae tonsae. It is argued 
that the papal registers of the twelfth century which were in existence during the 
pontificate of Honorius III must have been lost very soon after his death].— 
Mitth. Oesterreich Gesch. xxv. 2. 

Glosses and ancient commentaries on the Divina Commedia: by F. P. Lutso, con- 
tinued.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxiii. 1. 

Two unpublished sermons by Jean de Fayt on the flagellants and on the great schism: 
by P. Frepericg. [The one was preached in 1349 before Clement VI at Avignon ; 
the other in 1378 before Louis de Male.}—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. (Cl. des Lettres), 
1903. 9, 10. 

Unedited documents of the Frank dukes of the Aegean Sea [1433-1564]: by P. G. 
Zer.Eentés. [The documents are in the Venetian dialect or in Latin, and extracted 
from a 17th-century codex of Philétius].—Byz. Zft. xiii. 1,2. Febr. 
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The confidential correspondence of cardinal Carlo Pio with the emperor Leopold I 
[1676-1689]: by M. Dusrury.—Rev. Quest. hist. xxv. 2. April. 

A letter of count Giuseppe Garampi, nuncio at Vienna, to cardinal Zelada [1780] n 
the administration of the Vatican library: printed, with an introduction, by I. P. 
Dencet [who adds a list of the library officials in 1780, with their allowances].— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 2. 


The letters of Ernst Curtius (1814-1896].—Edinb. Rev. 408. April. 


The Khabiri in the letters of Tell el-Amarna: by A. J. Detarrre [who takes them to 
be Canaanite troglodytes of south-west Palestine]—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxv. 2. 
April. 

Homeric kingship and the origins of the state in Greece: by L. Brénter.—Rev. hist. 
Ixxxiv. 1, lxxxv.1. Jan., May. 

Pictorial relics of third-century Christianity, I. [on the mosaics in 8S. Maria Maggiore 
at Rome]: by Miss A. C. Taytor.—Monthly Rev. 44. May. 

The evidence for the papal authority over Rome in coins and documents down to the 
middle of the eleventh century: by J. von Privex-Harrroune.—Hist. Jahrb. xxv. 
1, 2. 

St. Gregory the Great and England: by abbat Gasquet.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 50. 
April. 

Juristic construction and historical research: by G. SrExicER [who estimates the 
precise value of Sohm’s theory of Rechtsdualismus (Volksrecht and Kinigsrecht) 
in the period of the Franks].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vii. 2. 

Recent literature on the Carolingian age: by A. Wermincuorr [on works by 8S. 
Hellmann, H. Lilienfein, A. Kleinclausz, J. Calmette, and F. Lot].—Hist. Zt. 
xcii. 3. 

Nicolas I and the pseudo-Isidorian decretals : by H. Scurors [who denies that the pope 
was influenced by that collection in the assertion of his claims, or that he ever 
relied upon it or cited it for the establishment of any principle. It is certain that 
some documents from it were laid before him by Frankish bishops, but of any 
knowledge of the whole collection the writer thinks there is no trace].—Hist. Jahrb. 
xxv. 1, 2. 

The medieval town: by H. Srevextne [‘a contribution to the theory of economic 
history ’].—Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 2. 

Three unpublished documents of Rudolf of Habsburg [1264-1277]: printed by O. 
Repuicu.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 2. 

Nicolas IITs plan for the partition of the empire [1277]: by F. J. Vouner.—Hist. 
Jahrb. xxv. 1, 2. ‘ 
Marco Polo and his followers in Central Asia [with a map].—Quart. Rev. 398. 

April. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land in the middle ages [with special reference to the visit. 
to Jerusalem of James of Verona in 1335 and of others in the fourteenth century] : 
by L. re Granp.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxv. 2. April. 

The women of the Renaissance.—Edinb. Rev. 408. April. 

Friuli in the time of the League of Cambrai [with especial reference to the revolt of 
Antonio Savorgnano and the peasantry]: by V. Marcuest.—N. Arch. Venet., 
N.S., 12. 

Ezasmus’s policy of mediation, and his share in the early Reformation pamphlets: by 
P. Kauxorr.— Arch. Reformationsgesch. i. 1. 

The emperor Charles V and his court: by A. R. Vira, continued [Dec. 1§29- 
Dec. 1533].—Bol. R. Acad. Hist. xliv. 4, 5. 

The policy of pope Paul IIIT: by L. Stravertt [a study in connexion with Capasso’s 
La politica di papa Paolo III el’ Italia, I., taking a somewhat favourable view of 
the pope’s objects].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxiii. 1. 

On the history of the Jesuit order, from materials at Munich: by B. Duxnz.—Hist. 
Jahrb. xxv. 1. 2. 

John of Austria and the Christian fleet at Messina [after the battle of Lepanto] 
by G. ArENaPprimo, with documents.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxviii. 1, 2. 
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The embassy of Girolamo Lippomano at the Porte and its tragic end: by A. Torenx 
{Lippomano’s distinguished diplomatic career; the office of bailo at the Porte ; 
his appointment in 1590; his despatches relating to an armada against Spain ; 
suspicions of treason, and measures taken by the inquisitors, the Ten, and the 
senate ; the mission of Lorenzo Bernardo to send him under arrest to Venice; 
probable suicide of Lippomano on the voyage; illustrative despatches from other 
embassies].—N. Arch. Venet., N.S., 12, 13. 

Christian IV of Denmark and the cities of Lower Germany [1618-1625]: by V. 
Scuweirzer.—Hist. Jahrb. xxv. 1, 2. 

Frederick the Great and the American revolution: by P. L. Haworru [who regards 
Frederick’s policy as extremely cautious: he hated England, but had no interest in 
the colonies for their own sake. Sentiment had no influence in guiding his policy, 
and he was chiefly concerned in the effect of the war on European polities}.— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. ix. 3. April. 

Guichen and the last French-Spanish cruisers in the American war of independence : 
by count M. Le Germrny, from unpublished materials.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxv. 2. 
April. 

General Wilkinson and the beginnings of the Spanish conspiracy: by W. R. 
SHEPHERD [with documents concerning his intrigue with Spain, 1787, 1788].— 
Amer. Hist. Rev. ix. 3. April. 

Bonaparte in Jaffa: by C. Waas. II.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vii. 1. 

Bourrienne’s mission at Hamburg [1805-1810]: by G. Servitres. II.—Rev. hist. 
Ixxxv. i. May. 

The embassy of prince Menshikov to Persia in 1816, from the diary of T. Barrotomet. 
—Russk. Star. May. 

Nicholas I and European revolutions.—Russk. Star. March-May. 

Georg Ludwig von Maurer [1790-1872]: by K. T. von Hetcen [with particular 
reference to his work in connexion with the establishment of the Greek kingdom]. 
SB. Bayer. Akad. Wissensch. (phil.-hist. Cl.), 1903-4. 

The Eastern Question, 1856-1859.—Russk. Star. March—May. 

The teaching of sir Henry Maine: by P. Vinocraporr.—Law Qu. Rev. 78. April. 


France 


St. Servatius, bishop of Tongres, patron of Saint-Servan: by L. Campron [maintaining 
against dom Lobineau and A. de la Borderie, by a full examination of the lives 
and legends of both saints, that Saint-Servan, near Saint-Malo, has always been 
under the patronage of Servatius, bishop of Tongres in the fourth century, and 
not under that of Servanus, bishop in Alban and apostle of the Orkneys].—Ann. de 
Bretagne, xix. 3. 

Saint Yves: by L. Campton [who prints an inedited prosa to St. Yves from a manu- 
script missal of the fifteenth century].—Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 3. 

Jehan Boine Broke, burgess and draper of Douwai: by G. Esprnas. Il.—Vierteljahrschr. 
fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 2. 

On the ancient corporations of artisans and traders in the town of Rennes: by A. 
Résriion.—Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 3 (continued from xix. 1). 

Jean du Bellay, the protestants, and the Sorbonne [1529-1535]: by L. Bourriiiy and 
N. Wetss.— Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frane. liii. 2. March. 

Notes on the reformation in the islands of Saintonge [1546-1751]: by H. Parry and 
N. Wetss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. liii. 2. March. 

A gift of escheated property by Henry II to the nunnery of St. Peter at Lyons [1554] 
and the legal proceedings which followed it; by A. Covmur.—Rev. hist. lxxxv. 1. 
May. 

The administration of two lordships of Lower Brittany in the eighteenth century: by 
H. Sée [illustrating from documents in the departmental archives of Ille-et- 
Vilaine the economic condition of the lordships of Toulgouet and Le Treff, with 
special reference to the domaine congéable}.—Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 3. 

The population of France in 1789: by A. Brerre [who thinks that the figure 
26 millions is quite arbitrary, and there are no exact means of arriving at the 

truth}].—Reévol. Frang. xxiii. 12. June. 
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The cahiers of the Breton parishes in 1789: by H. Ste [showing that while some 
cahiers were framed after common forms, or drawn up by local lawyers, others 
were written by the peasants themselves].—Révol. France. xxiii. 12. June. 

The debt of the clergy in 1789: by A. Brerre.—Révol. Frang. xxiii. 11. May. 

The first battalion of national volunteers of the Morbihan: by Dr. pE CirosmapEvCc 
[tracing the history of the corps especially in San Domingo and giving original 
letters of the commander].—Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 3. 

The early life of Gobel, constitutional bishop of Paris: by G. GautHerot.—Révol. 
Frane¢. xxiii. 10. April. 

Father Loriquet and his history: by J. Cuaretie. [There is no evidence to the 
effect that Loriquet wrote of Le Marquis de Bonaparte, lieutenant-général des 
armées de Louis XVIII, buta history of France published for the college of Tours in 
1819 did speak of Bonaparte as administering the republic under the rule of Louis 
XVIITI.]—Révol. Frang. xxiii. 10. April. 

The ordinances of 1828 and the church question: by P. Féret.—Rev. Quest. hist. 
Ixxv. 2. April. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 

Gleanings from the Clementine manuscripts at Prague, by J. Trunuar, continued. 
—Gesky Gas. Hist. April. 

On the chronology of some writings of Seuse [Henricus Suso]: by K. Bratmeyer.— 
Hist. Jahrb. xxv. 1, 2. 

The curia and the church administration of Bohemian lands in the pre-Hussite period : 
by K. Krorta. Cesky Cas. Hist. April. 

The first quarrel between Germans and Czechs in the university of Prague [1384]: 
by A. Bacumann.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vii. 1. 

Gobelinus Persona’s Vita Meinulphi: by K. Loérruer [who defends its genuineness].— 
Hist. Jahrb. xxv. 1, 2. 


Statistics of the trades of Breslau, 1470-1790: by F. Evtensurc.—Vierteljahrschr. fiir 
Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 2. 

The texts of the twelve articles of 1525: by A. Gorzz.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vii. 1. 

An unprinted account, by Antonius Corvinus, of the conference at Ratisbon im 1541 
[between the catholics, Pflug, Gropper, and Eck, and the evangelicals, 
Melanchthon, Bucer, and Pistorius]: by P. Tscuackert. Arch. f. Reformations- 
gesch. i. 1. 

Three letters of Valentin Prewenhuber to Seraphin Kirchmayr, prior of Garsten 
[1630-1637], on points in Austrian history: printed by K. Scurrrmann.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 2. 

The reform movement in Judaism: by the rev. D. Putuirson. III.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 63. 
April. 

Austria and Prussia in 1848, V.: by F. Racuraut [dealing with the removal of the 
congress from Dresden to Potsdam].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vii. 2. 

The peace discussions in the Prussian head-quarters at Nikolsburg in July 1866: by 
W. Buscu [who shows that Bismarck’s account of his disagreement with the king 
on 23 July (Gedanken und Erinnerungen, ii. 43-48) cannot refer to that day 


but must be dated several days earlier, almost certainly the 19th].—Hist. Zft. 
xcii. 3. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The West Saxon regnal periods in the Cottonian MS. Tiberius A. III. [the fragment 
known as 8}: by A. Anscompe.—Athenaeum 4000. June 25. 

The Austin canons in England in the twelfth century: by the rev. T. 8. Hotmes 
[who examines their importance in par hial work].-—Journ. Theol. Stud. 19. 
April. 

The succession of the bishops of Dunkeld : by bishop J. Downey. II. : 1251-2—1390.— 
Scott. Hist. Rev. 3. April. 


The moulding of the Scottish nation: by P. Hume Brown.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 3. 
Apri. 
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The early history of burghs in Scotland: by sir J. D. Marwick. II.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 
3. April (concluded from 2). 

The mortuary roll of the abbess of Lillechurch, Kent (preserved at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge]: by C. E. Savte.—Proc. Cambridge Antiq. Soc. x. 4. 

The heralds’ college and the right to bear arms by prescription: by W. P. Bartpon, 
continued.—The Ancestor, 9. April. 

A fifteenth-century roll of arms.—The Ancestor, 9. April. (continued from 7.) 

A register of deaths [1467-1475] in Salisbury cathedral: by A. R. Matpen.—The 
Ancestor, 9. April. 

Illustrations of fifteenth-centwry costwme [from an unnamed manuscript]: by O. 
Barron.—The Ancestor, 9. April. 

The people and the puritan movement [in connexion with A. Grszons’s Ely Episcopal 
Records. It is inferred that the amount of popular support professed by the 
puritan ministers before 1620 has been greatly exaggerated].—Church Qu. Rev. 
115. April. 

The Cromwellian settlement of Ireland: by the rev. E. A. p’Auton.—Dublin Rey., N.S., 
50. April. 

The popish plot.—Church Qu. Rev. 115. April. 

Queen Anne’s defence committee: by J. Consett [an examination of the minutes, 26 
May 1702-26 Jan. 1703, found among the Hatton-Finch papers in the British 
Museum].—Monthly Rev. 44. May. 

The family of Sheridan: by W. Suntan, with many portraits—The Ancestor, 9. 
April. 

The letters of Horace Walpole {on Mrs. P. Toynbee’s edition, Walpole’s letters to lady 
Ossory, and the unpublished letters edited by sir S. Walpole].—Edinb. Rev. 408. 
April. 

The church and dissent in Wales during the nineteenth century.—Church Qu. Rev. 
115. April. 

William Ewart Gladstone [with special reference to his ecclesiastical position].— 
Church Qu. Rev. 115. April. 

Frederick York Powell: by T. A. Coox.—Monthly Rev. 45. June. 


The place-names of Huntingdonshire: by the rev. W. W. Sxeat.—Proc. Cambridge 
Antiq. Soc. x. 4. 


Italy 


Bibliography of publications on medieval Italian history : by C. Creotia, continued.— 
N. Arch. Venet., N.S., 12, 13. 

Bibliographical notices of recent works on the Venetian territory: by A. SEGAR1zz1, 
continued.—N. Arch. Venet., N.S., 12, 13. 

Ancient and modern farming in the Roman Campagna: by R. Lanctant.—Monthly 
Rev. 43. April. 

The rural counties of the Milanese (from the ninth century to the peace of Constance, 
with a few later notices: by E. Risoupt. The Martesana, the Bayana, the county 
of Seprio].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., 1. 

The duchy of Gaeta at the beginning of the Norman conquest: by P. Feprne.—Arch. 
stor. Napol. xxix. 1. 

The capitular archives of Girgenti; the documents of the Norman-Suabian period and 
the thirteenth-century chartulary: by C. A. Garurt, with documents.—Arch. stor. 
Sicil., N.S., xxviii. 1, 2. 

The rise of a democracy to supreme power : by M. Broscx [on the history of Florence].— 
Hist. Zft. xcii. 3. 

The national English institutions in Rome during the fourteenth century: by W. J. 
W. Croke [on the English colony of traders, chiefly of rosary merchants (Pater- 
nostrarit), having its centre in the Parione and Arenula quarters; the guild of 
English at Rome which gave assistance to the ‘ poor, infirm, needy, and wretched 
persons coming from England to the city ;’ and numerous other English institu- 

tions, such as hospitals, churches, and chapels].—Dublin Rev., N.S., 50. April. 
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The itinerary of Virgilio Bornato of Brescia [1450-1460] : by L. Rivertt. [It ends with 
the council of Mantua, and was probably connected with a secret papal mission to 
European powers for the crusade].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxiii. 1. 

The festa del Paradiso: by E. Soumt [a contemporary account, fixing the date and 
occasion of this joint work of Leonardo da Vinci and Bernardo Bellincione, which 
have been much disputed. The feast was given by Ludovico il Moro in honour of 
Isabella d’Aragona on 13 Jan. 1490].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., 1. 

Tomaso Diplovataccio and his work: by E. Besta [on his career at Pesaro under the 
Sforza, Caesar Borgia, and the Della Rovere princes ; his life at Venice; his legal 
and historical works, especially the Tractatus de Venete Urbis Libertate, &c., and 
the De potentissima Venetiarwm Urbe, &c., with their sources].—N. Arch. Venet., 
N.8., 12. 

The Venetian history of Pietro Bembo: by C. Lacomaceiore [on his appointment as 
state historian by the Ten, and his acceptance, 1529-1530].—N. Arch. Venet., 
N.S., 13. 

The treasury, library, and archives of the church of Santa Maria Nuova at Monreale : 
by G. Mrtuunzt [who describes the books preserved in the library in the sixteenth 
century, now dispersed among several local collections].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.8. 
xxviii. 1, 2. 

Unpublished letters of Bernardo Tanucci to Ferdinando Galiani [17 Mar.-4 Aug. 
1764]: printed by F. Nicontrn1.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxix. 1. 

Four political sonnets of Melchior Cesarotti (1797-1799, illustrating the political oppor- 
tunism of the Paduan poet in connexion with the Virgilian monument erected at 
Mantua by General Miollis]: by P. Para.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxiii. 1. 

On the career of the patriot poet Giovanni Torti [1774-1852]: by E. Betxorim1.—Arch. 
stor. Lomb., 4th ser., 1. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


An alleged plot for the sale of Mons to the French [June 1467}: by L. DeviniErs [on a 
contemporary memoir].—Ann. du Cercle archéol. de Mons, xxxii. 

The Walloon churches of the Netherlands considered as a link between the reformed 
church of the country and the sister churches abroad: by P. J. J. Mounter [an 
address delivered in 1852].—Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglises Wallonnes, viii. 1. 

Sunday observances in the Walloon churches: by E. Bourtier.—Bull. Comm. Hist. 
Eglises Wallonnes, viii. 1. 

The reformation at Deventer: by J. bE Hutu. II. [The suppression of public protes- 
tant worship in 1567.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., ii. 4 (continued from 1). 
The reformed church in its contest about civil marriage: by L. Knappert. II.—Nederl. 

Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., ii. 4 (continued from 3). 

Contributions to the history of the separation of the northern and southern Nether- 
lands: by P.L. Muuier. II.: The intervention of the duke of Anjou [1583].—Bijdr. 
vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., iv. 1 (continued from 3rd ser. ii.) 

The general instructions given to the nuncios in the Spanish Netherlands [1596-1635] : 
by A. Cavcute and R. Marre [who examine their diplomatic character and 
historical value].— Rev. Hist. ecclés. 1904, 1. 

A conspiracy for the liberation of Ghent and Flanders from Spanish rule in 1631: by 
V. VAN DER HaEGHEN [who prints from the town archives at Ghent the documents 
relative to the trial and execution of de Pyn, a dyer, who was the instigator of the 
plot].—Ann. Acad. archéol. Belg., 5th ser., v. 3. 

Reigles et loix du college des eglises Wallonnes estably a Léyde [1606].—Bull. Comm. 
Hist. Eglises Wallonnes, viii. 1. 

The journal of father Reginbald Moehner [chaplain to Leopold William of Baden 
who commanded the army] during the expedition in the Spanish Netherlands in 
1651: by M. ScuwetsrHat.—Ann. Soc. Arch. de Bruxelles, xvi. 3, 4. 

Buat as a diplomatist [1660-1666]: by N. Japrxse.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser. 
ae 

Minutes of the council of Nimeguen touching religious refugees [1685-1688].—Bull 
Comm. Hist. Eglises- Wallonnes, viii. 1. 
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The French church at Amersfoort: by P. Q. Bronpeeest.—Bull. Comm. Hist. Eglises 
Wallonnes, viii. 1. 

The marquis de Courtebowrne at Saint-Nicolas: by G. Wiu.emsen [who gives a 
gloomy picture of the occupation of the Pays de Waes by the French troops in 

1701-1702].—Ann. du Cercle archéol. du Pays de Waes, xxii. 1. 


Russia 

The Polish constitution of 1791 in its relation to Russia.—Russk. Star. May. 

Extracts from the memoirs of the Dekabrist Bestuzhev [implicated in the outbreak on 
the accession of Nicholas].—Istorich. Viestnik. April. 

Recollections of the siege of Sebastopol: by I. Lixnacnev.—Russk. Star. May. 

Warsaw after the suppression of the resurrection of 1863: by N. AvENARIUS.—- 
Istorich. Viestnik. May. 


The storming of Kars in 1877 : by A. ANovEv [who was one of the combatants].—Istorich. 
Viestnik. April. 









Scandinavia 


Halire market : by P. Lunppye [who discusses the locality of the market of this name 
mentioned in various sagas, and identifies it with Skanér, at the south-east 
extremity of Sweden].—Hist. Tidsskr. iv. 6. 

The financial side of the acquisition of the duchies [of Slesvig and Holsteen] in 

1460-87: by E. Arnvp.—Hist. Tidsskr. iv. 4, 5. 






Spain 

The French clergy in Spain from 1791 to 1802: by V. Prerre.—Reyv. Quest. hist. 
Ixxv. 2. April. 

The action of Bruch in 1808: by A. Carnrasco.—Bol. R. Acad. Hist. xliv. 4. 

The Peninsular war ; Baylen and Corwnna [mainly a discussion of that part of the 

narrative in C. Oman’s history affected by the fresh matter to be found in the 

diary of Sir John Moore).—Quart. Rev. 398. April. 




















Switzerland 


The Acta Murensia and the earliest documents in the monastery of Muri in Aargau : by 
H. Hirscu [who agrees with M. Kiem that the original part of the Acta was compiled 
about the middle of the twelfth century, the subsequent additions being about a 
century later. The writer further examines the sources of the collection and the 
early history of the monastery].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 2. 

List of abbesses of St. John Baptist in the Miinsterthal [1211-1810]: by R. Dizrer.— 
Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1904, 2. 

On the history of the Schams war of 1450: by F. Jecxury, with a document.—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1904, 2. 

The Swiss coinage in the transition from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century : by 
J. Srrickter. II. The period of the Helvetian Republic.—Vierteljahrschr. fiir 

Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 2. 






America and Colonies 

The manuscript sowrces for American history: by H. Purnam.—N. Amer. Rev. 
elxxviii. 4. April. 

The chroniclers of De Soto’s expedition: by T. H. Lewts.—Mississippi Hist. Soc. 
Public. vii. 379. 

Jean Ribaut and queen Elizabeth: by W. Lowery [who argues that Elizabeth 
seriously designed to get hold of Florida, and employed Thomas Stukeley as her 
instrument: Ribaut’s sincerity in the matter is doubtful].—Amer. Hist. Rev. 
ix. 3. April. 

Contributions to the early history of the Danish West Indian trade: by N. Apranams 
[giving an account of the early operations (1671-80) of the West India company on 


St. Thomas, and its relations with the French island of St. Croix.]—Hist. 
Tidsskr. iv. 4. ; 
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The French rights in Newfoundland : :by J. C. BRacg.—Rev. hist. lxxxv. 1. May. 

British West Florida: by P. J. Hammron.— Mississippi Hist. Soc. Public. vii. 399. 

The rank and file at Vicksburg: by colonel J. H. Jones.— Mississippi Hist. Soc. 
Public. vii. 17. 

A Mississippi brigade in the last days of the confederacy: by J. S. McNemuy.— 
Mississippi Hist. Soc. Public. vii. 33. 

Yazoo county in the civil war: by judge R. Bowman.—Mississippi Hist. Soc. Public. 
vii. 57. 

Johnson’s division in the battle of Franklin: by general 8. D. Lez.— Mississippi Hist. 
Soc. Public. vii. 75. 

The innovations of time on the American constitution: by Gotpwix Smira.— 
Monthly Rev. 45. June. 


Errata in the April Number. 


P. 284, 11. 24-25, delete in alio loco mediam partem unius. 
P. 285, 1. 5 from foot, for larger read smaller. 








